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r\  the  meanwhile  the  people  of  Virginia  had 
by  no  meana  been  idle.  Prior  to  the  efrents 
recorded  in  our  laat  chapter  aa  having  trana- 
pired  at  Maaaachuaetta  Bay,  the  proceedinga  of 
the  Honae  of  Burgeeaea  in  Virginia,  had  contri¬ 
buted  in  no  small  degree  to  confirm  the  hearts 
of  freemen  in  regard  to  the  qneation  at  iaene. 
TOLi  vn. — #. 


The  (aovemor  of  the  State,  alarmed  at  Um 
spirit  of  independence  manifesting  itaelf  there 
as  elsewhere,  had  prorogued  the  Honae  flrom 
time  to  time  in  the  hope  of  ontwearying,  if  he 
could  not  alarm  them.  He  little  understood 
the  nature  of  the  people  with  whom  be  came 
in  contact ;  who,  nothing  daunted,  alert  and 
persistent,  immediately  elected  the  same  mem, 
beta  again  and  again  to  their  Legitiatnn^ 
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ThuB  was  the  high-bred  aristocrat  obliged  to 
encounter  the  same  calm,  determined  faces, 
ready  to  meet  him  with  a  courtesy  akin  to  his 
own,  but  with  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  in¬ 
alienable  rights  of  firemen,  which,  neither 
time  nor  the  influence  of  courtly  favor  was  able 
to  abate.  Washington  was  foremost  in  all 
these  movements,  and  never  swerved  a  jot  or 
tittle  in  his  adherence  to  principle,  although  the 
urbanity  of  the  daily  social  intercourse  existing 
between  the  Washington  family  and  that  of 
'  Lord  Dunmore  was  uninterrupted. 

The  House  of  Burgesses  of  1774  met  early 
in  March,  and  resolved  themselves  at  once 
into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  to  consider  the 
State  of  Colonial  affairs.  A  Committee  of 
Correspondence  already  existed.  A  not  uninflu- 
ential  linking  of  the  several  provinces,  but  one 
of  a  still  more  effective  character,  was  now 
proposed  by  Virginia.  This  was  no  less  than 
a  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  several  Colo¬ 
nies  to  be  appointed  by  each,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  institute  some  more  efficient 
means  of  cooperation  throughout  the  whole 
country.  The  members  spoke  with  the  calm 
magnanimity  of  men  who  dimly  discerned 
the  skirts  of  a  great  empire.  They  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  germ  of  our  confederation.  Sam¬ 
uel  Adams,  the  great  pioneer  of  our  Republic 
in  Massachusetts,  exclaimed,  with  exultation, 
at  the  report  of  this  movement  in  Virginia, 
“A  Congress,  and  then  an  Assembly  of  States.” 

Washington  was  present,  and  took  part  in 
all  these  demonstrations  for  freedom  in  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  and  his  letters  to  friends 
indicate  great  clearness  and  precision  of  opin¬ 
ion.  Though  in  daily  and  friendly  intercourse 
with  Lord  Dunmore  and  family,  his  judgment 
was  not  the  least  biased  by  this  relation.  The 
old-fashioned  courtesy  and  high-bred  gallan¬ 
try  which  characterized  the  patriot  leaders  of 
the  period,  affords  a  flne  illustration  of  that 
tolerance  of  opinion,  which  is  the  marked  fea¬ 
ture  of  our  institutions.  Diametrically  opposed 
in  relation  to  govermental  views,  no  acrimony 
was  allowed  to  disturb  the  friendliness  of 
social  intercourse.  At  one  time,  when  the 
House  of  Burgesses  had  been  summarily  pro¬ 
rogued  by  Lord  Dunmore,  its  members  imme¬ 
diately  adjourned  to  the  old  Raleigh  tavern, 
and  there  adopted  such  measures  as  the  public 
interest  seemed  to  require.  Notwithstanding 
this,  and  the  prominence  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton  as  a  leader,  we  find  him  the  same  evening 
sharing  the  hospitality  of  the  Governor,  and 
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soon  after  attending  a  ball  given  by  the  House 
of  Burgesses  to  the  Lady  Dunmore  in  honor 
of  her  arrival  in  the  Colony. 

These  high-toned  courtesies  remind  us  of  the 
manners  of  chivalry,  when  gallant  knights 
met  in  the  friendliest  relations,  and  fought 
their  battles  for  a  great  cause,  fora  noble  lead¬ 
er  or  injured  lady,  but  without  any  base  alloy 
of  personal  hostility. 

While  the  whole  country  was  assuming  a 
tone  of  decided  rebuke  at  the  assumptions  and 
aggressions  of  Parliament,  that  body  had  de¬ 
termined  upon  a  still  more  objectionable  course, 
which,  leveled  at  the  Colony  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  was  in  effect  a  biow  at  the  whole 
country.  Traduced  abroad  and  oppressed  at 
home,  the  people  saw  no  end  to  evils  forced 
upon  them  by  a  ministry  totally  incapable 
of  understanding  the  spirit  or  the  condition  of 
things  this  side  the  water.  Governor  Hutchi¬ 
son  and  his  emissaries  represented  the  discon¬ 
tent  as  only  emanating  from  a  few  interested  * 
persons,  who  hoped  to  gain  influence  or  posi¬ 
tion  through  popular  disaffection  ;  carefully 
concealing  the  indignant  protest  of  the  several 
towns  of  the  Old  Bay  Colony,  who,  one  after 
another,  sent  in  their  unanimous  approval  of 
the  acts  of  the  Boston  tea  party,  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  quell  the  disturbance  by  intimidat¬ 
ing  the  people,  till  a  sufficient  force  should 
be  sent  over  to  hold  in  check  the  unruly  spirit 
of  independence. 

Franklin  became  fully  aware  of  the  double 
dealing  of  the  Governor,  and  by  sending  home 
a  series  of  letters  written  by  that  functionary 
to  some  friends  abroad,  revealed  fully  his 
Judas-like  dealings. 

Scarcely  had  the  tumult  of  the  tea-party 
been  assuaged,  when  an  arrival  from  England 
brought  over  the  bill  known  as  the  Boston 
Port  Bill,  by  which  that  harbor  was  effectually 
shut  up,  and  all  lading  and  unlading  of  mer¬ 
chandise  of  any  kind  was  forbidden  at  that 
port,  and  transferred  to  Salem. 

Another  act  was  a  gross  violation  of  the 
Charter  of  that  Province,  decreeing  that 
Judges,  Councellors  and  Magistrates  should 
not  only  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  but  should 
hold  their  office  at  the  royal  pleasure.  This 
put  the  whole  people  directly  under  the  power 
of  a  jurisdiction  three  thousand  miles  away, 
at  the  behest  of  an  army  of  sycophants,  whose 
interest  it  would  be  to  conceal  the  real  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  country. 

Still  another  act,  equally  if  not  more  obnox- 
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ioaa,  followed,  by  which  person!  indicted  for 
mnrder,  piracy,  and  any  offense  committed  in 
aid  of  royal  fnnctionariee,  should  be  carried 
out  of  the  Colony  in  which  the  act  was  com¬ 
mitted  for  trial,  or  to  England,iwt  the  option 
of  the  chief  magistrate. 

The  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  [convened 
in  May,  and[hardly  was  the  business  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  opened,  when  a  letter  received  through  the 
general  Corresponding  Committee  announced 
the  proceedings  of  Parliament  in  regard  to  the 
Massachusetts  Colony.  The  greatest  indigna¬ 
tion  was  manifested  by  all  the.members,  and 
the  affairs  of  a  single  colony  became  the  ral¬ 
lying  point  for  the  whole  country.  A  solemn 
protest  was  entered  upon  the  records  of  the 
House,  and  as  these  acts  were  to  g^  into  opera¬ 
tion  on  the  first  of  June,  1774,  the  Assembly 
of  Virginia  resolved  to  indicate  their  sympa¬ 
thy  with  Boston,  and  their  sense  of  the  peril 
of  the  country,  by  observing  that  day  as  a  day 
of  fasting,  humiliation  and  prayer. 

Scarcely  were  these  measures  adopted  when 
the  House  was  dissolved  by  the  Governor. 
Nothing  daunted,  the  members  adjourned 
to  the  tavern  once  more,  and  there  passed 
other  resolves  condemning  the  acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  leveled  against  Massachusetts  as  threat¬ 
ening  the  liberties  of  the  whole  American 
people. 

They  went  further  than  this — they  called  for 
a  General  Congress  of  Deputies  from  all  the 
Colonies  of  North  America,  to  devise  measures 
for  the  safety  of  the  country  and  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  Other  Colonies  were  not  idle : 
Massachusetts  passed  a  similar  resolve,  almost 
simultaneous  with  that  of  Virginia,  and  tuus 
was  the  first  great  step  taken  which  eventuated 
in  our  independence. 

The  fifth  of  September,  1774,  was  the  day 
appointed  for  the  first  Congress  to  convene  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  first  of  June  was  ushered  in  by  the  toll¬ 
ing  of  bells,  and  by  religious  exercises  of  a 
solemn  and  melancholy  character.  Washing¬ 
ton  shared  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and 
by  a  record  in  his  journal  we  find  he  “  fasted 
all  the -day.”  It  was  a  period  of  national 
gloom,  but  one  of  growing  resolve. 

The  House  of  Burgesses  had  been  dissolved, 
but  a  large  portion  of  the  members  remained  in 
Williamsburg,  deeply  interested  in  the  events 
of  the  country.  Through  the  Committee  of 
Correspondence  the  several  Colonies  were 
made  aware  of  all  that  transpired  in  each  of 


any  public  moment.  A  system  of  non¬ 
importation  and  non-exportation  throughout 
the  Colonies  was  strongly  recommended  by 
Massachusetts,  and  was  seconded  by  most  of 
the  others.  The  contest  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  country  began  to  wear  the  aspect  of 
foolish  obstinacy,  coupled  with  something  of 
hatred  for  a  people,  whose  spirit  could  not 
be  broken,  and  whoee  sturdy  sense  of  inde¬ 
pendence  operated  as  a  perpetual  rebuke  to  the 
stolid  love  of  power  which  characterized  the 
royal  family  at  home.  If  the  old  House  of 
Stuart  had  been  cruel  and  oppressive,  their 
vices  had  worn  the  aspect  of  elegance  at  least, 
and  their  high  culture  always  presented  some¬ 
thing  to  admire.  Grasping,  tyrannical  and 
Belfi.sh  as  they  were,  they  were  so  far  removed 
from  the  idea  of  a  brute  as  to  command  the 
respect,  if  they  did  not  win  the  love  of  their 
protestant  subjects. 

The  House  of  Hanover,  on  the  contrary,  pre¬ 
sented  no  claims,  either  to  the  love  or  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  people  of  England.  Their 
German  phlegm  was  as  unroyal  as  their  dull 
intellect  was  repugnant  to  a  cultivated  race. 
The  Stuarts  were  at  least  vital— their  quali¬ 
ties  were  positive  and  presented  salient  points 
to  provoke  censure  or  win  applause.  Their 
beauty  was  a  source  of  perpetual  joy,  which  is 
not  lost  even  to  this  day.  Mary  and  her  grand¬ 
son  Charles,  both  at  length  brought  to  the 
block,  are  as  fine  types  of  high  culture  as  any 
race  have  presented  to  the  world.  That  they 
had  committed  crimes  against  humanity, 
worthy,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  of  death, 
few  will  deny ;  but  the  pitiful  heart  of  man 
still  mourns  the  fall  of  so  much  grace,  beau¬ 
ty  and  completenesa  They  spoke  to  the  heart 
by  their  lovingness,  and  to  the  imagination  by 
their  courtly  gracea  To  the  eye  of  history, 
they  are  the  finest  pictures  presented  on  a  map 
which  is  deformed  by  the  crimes  and  brutalities 
of  thousands,  who  have  sinned  with  impunity 
and  gone  quietly  to  the  grave,  to  be  followed 
by  the  contempt  or  hatred  of  mankind. 

While  Protestantism  gained  little,  and  Dem¬ 
ocracy  nothing,  through  the  Hanoverians,  the 
English  nation  lost  in  the  Stuarts  all  the 
romance  and  poetry  of  royal  rule.  They  have 
felt  it  to  this  day. 

The  Boston  Port  bill  went  into  action  the 
first  of  June,  depriving  the  little  bustling  city 
of  all  its  life  and  enterprise ;  its  wharves  were 
deserted,  and  for  the  hum  of  business  was 
presented  an  almost  Sabbath-day  stillness. 
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Through  the  Committee  of  Correspondence, 
K  circular  had  been  distributed  to  all  the  Colo¬ 
nies,  by  which  they  had  agreed  to  break  off 
all  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  from  the 
first  of  August,  1774,  until  Massachusetts  was 
restored  to  the  rights  which  Jiad  been  guaran¬ 
teed  her  by  her  charter,  arguing,  justly,  that 
an  iryury  to  one  province  was  an  injury  to  all. 
Washington,  in  all  his  letters,  exhibits  a  man¬ 
ly  force  in  defense  of  principles  which  reminds 
one  of  the  old  Miltonic  and  Cromwellian 
schools,  while  his  modesty  is  no  less  apparent 
than  his  sound  sense  and  patriotic  enthusiasm. 
Speaking  of  the  Massachusetts  affairs,  he  says : 

“  An  innate  spirit  of  freedom  first  told  me  that 
the  measures  which  the  Administration  have 
for  some  time  been,  and  are  now  most  violently 
pursuing,  are  opposed  to  every  principle  of 
natural  justice;  while  much  abler  heads  than 
mine  own  have  fully  convinced  me  that  they  are 
not  only  repugnant  to  natural  right,  but  subver¬ 
sive  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  Great  Britain 
itself,  in  the  establishment  of  which  some  of  the 
bestblood  in  the  kingdom  has  been  spilt  *  *  * 
I  could  wish,  I  own,  that  the  dispute  had  been 
left  to  posterity  to  determine,  but  the  crisis  is 
arrived  when  we  must  eusert  our  rights,  or  submit 
to  every  imposition  that  can  be  heaped  upon  us,  till 
custom  and  use  shall  make  us  tame  and  abject  slaves.’* 

No  one  of  the  spirited  writers  or  speakers  of 
the  day  has  ever  expressed  more  burning  and 
significant  words  in  favor  of  freedom  than 
Washington  himself,  whose  claims  to  literary 
preeminence  would  vie  with  the  best,  and  be 
considered  akin  to  the  state  papers  of  Milton, 
were  not  his  pen  entirely  eclipsed  by  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  the  sword. 

Chatham  read  the  stirring  appeals  of  the 
people  and  the  combined  protest  of  their  com¬ 
mittees  with  an  enthusiasm  which  revived  the 
youth  in  his  veins.  “  These  worthy  New  Eng¬ 
landers,  feel  as  old  Englanders  ought  to  feel,” 
he  cried  ;  and  Edmund  Burke  gave  his  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  spirit  and  justice  of  American 
claims  with  no  less  force  and  clearness. 
“  Leave  America,  if  she  has  taxable  matters, 
to  tax  herself.  Do  not  burden  them  by  tax¬ 
es  ;  bind  them  by  the  laws  of  trade  ;  these  are 
the  laws  of  states  and  kingdoms,  leave  the 
rest  to  themselves.” 

’  On  the  18th  of  July,  1774,  was  held  a 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Fairfax  County,  at 
which  Washington  presided.  Twenty- four  re¬ 
solves  of  the  most  independent  character,  and 
which  became  the  basis  of  similar  resolves 
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throughout  the  country,  were  here  unanimous¬ 
ly  adopted.  They  embrace  a  recapitulation 
of  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  Colonies  by 
the  ministers  of  the  king,  and  are  in  a  tone 
of  manly  defiance  not  to  be  mistaken.  They 
declare  that  “  the  Colony  of  Virginia  was  not 
settled  at  the  national  expense,  but  at  that  of 
individuals;  that  when  they  settled  them¬ 
selves  in  the  wilderness,  they  brought  with 
them  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  immuni¬ 
ties  of  British'subjects,  and  these  were  further 
guaranteed  to  them  and  their  posterity  by  the 
gift  of  charter  ;  that  one  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  laws  of  the  British  Constitution  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  a  voice  in  the  laws  by 
which  they  are  governed,  given  through  rep¬ 
resentatives  chosen  by  themselves ;  that 
America,  from  its  location,  cannot  well  be 
represented  in  the  British  Parliament,  and 
should  therefore  be  subject  only  to  her  own 
Assemblies  or  Parliaments,  with  a  proper 
negative  from  the  Crown.  Taxation  and  rep¬ 
resentation  are  in  their  nature  iuseparable.” 
They  go  on  to  condemn  the  recent  Acts  of 
Parliament ;  condemn  the  measures  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Boston  and  the  Massachusetts  Char¬ 
ter  ;  declare  the  non-intercourse  system  shall 
go  into  operation  on  the  first  of  September, 
1774.  They  resolve  “that  no  more  slaves 
shall  be  imported  into  the  Colony,”  and  take 
occasion  to  express  “  an  earnest  wish  to  see  a 
stop  put  to  such  a  wicked,  cruel  and  unnat¬ 
ural  trade.”  Further,  they  “declare  that 
even  should  Boston  be  forced  to  submit  to  the 
oppressive  measure  of  Government,  they  will 
religiously  maintain  and  inviolably  adhere  to 
such  measures  as  shall  be  concerted  by  the 
Congress  about  to  be  convened  lor  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  our  lives,  liberties  and  fortunes.” 

These  resolves  embody  nearly  all  the  great 
axioms  to  be  found  hereafter  in  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence.  They  contain  a  clause, 
which  shows  that  a  resort  to  arms,  which  had 
been  intimated  here  and  there  throughout  the 
country  as  a  contingent  to  be  expected,  was 
here  made  to  assume  shape,  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  solemn  resolve.  They  wind  up  by 
“Beseeching  his  Mtgesty  not  to  reduce  his 
faithful  subjects  of  America  to  a  state  of  des¬ 
peration,  and  to  reflect,  that  from  our  sover¬ 
eign  there  can  be  but  one  appeal." 

The  same  meeting  elected  Washington  to 
represent  Fairfax  County,  at  a  Convention  to 
be  held  at  Williamsburg,  on  the  first  of  August. 

The  meeting  at  Williamsburg  was  little 
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more  than  a  repetition  of  that  above  record¬ 
ed,  and  is  memorable  moetly  as  the  one  in 
which  delegates  were  choeen  to  the  irst  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Colonies.  The  great  men  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  are  now  brought  forward  to  the  eye  of 
the  world,  for  a  field  is  beginning  to  be 
opened  for  the  exercise  of  rare  talents  and 
erudition.  A  race  of  men  as  grave  in  coun¬ 
cil,  as  austere  in  virtue,  and  as  inflexible  in 
principle  as  ever  graced  the  Amphictyonic 
Council  of  Greece,  are  now  about  to  meet, 
to  devise  measures  whose  influence  is  to  be 
felt  quite  onward  to  the  borders  of  all  time. 

The  Delegates  chosen  for  Virginia  were 
George  Wwhington,  Payton  Randolph,  Rich¬ 
ard  Henry  Lee,  Patrick  Henry,  Richard 
Bland,  Benjamin  Harrison,  and  Edmund  Pen¬ 
dleton. 

Such  was  the  unanimity  of  feeling  through¬ 
out  the  Colonies  that  little  difficulty  was  ex¬ 
perienced  in  securing  delegates  from  all  the 
Colonies  save  Georgia. 

The  treasonable  actions  of  Gov.  Hutchi¬ 
son  having  been  fully  brought  to  light  through 
the  investigation  of  the  great  and  good  Frank¬ 
lin,  and  the  discontent  of  the  people  against 
him  continuing  to  augment,  it  was  considered 
wise  by  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain  to  su¬ 
persede  him  ;  accordingly  Gen.  Gage,  who  had 
been  an  aid  to  General  Braddock  in  the  old 
French  war,  was  sent  to  Massachusetts,  armed 
with  all  the  new  powers  conferred  by  the  re¬ 
cent  acts  of  Parliament  He  was  a  man  of 
great  assurance  and  vanity,  with  little  penetra¬ 
tion,  and  no  sympathy  with  the  people  he 
came  to  govern.  In  an  interview  he  held 
with  the  king  prior  to  his  embarkation,  be  is 
said  to  'have  uttered  the  following  oppro¬ 
brious  words,  which  we,  remembering  the  fate 
of  Braddock  and  his  men,  and  the  service 
done  by  Washington  and  his  Virginian  sol¬ 
diers,  are  apt  to  think  is  not  much  to  the 
credit  of  his  memory  or  observation  : 

“  The  Americana  will  be  lions  only  as  long 
as  the  English  are  lambs ;  with  five  regiments 
Boston  can  be  kept  quiet,  and  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  subdued.” 

The  five  regiments  were  easily  secured,  but 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  pugnacious  little  city 
of  Boston  is  not  so  easily  held  to  the  curb. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  plant  artillery 
upon  Boston  Common,  ft-om  whi6h  circum¬ 
stance  the  report  went  forth  that  Boston  was 
to  be  blockaded ;  town-meetings,  those  little 
noisy  but  effective  councils,  were  held  in  all 


the  principal  towns,  and  expressions  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  coupled  with  contributions  for  the 
poorer  inhabitants,  showed  that  all  were  actu¬ 
ated  by  the  spirit  of  confraternity. 

Washington,  so  far  from  finding  himself  up¬ 
held  by  his  associates  in  this  trying  period, 
found  many  of  those  endeared  to  him  by  the 
intercourse  of  years,  and  the  associations  of 
youth,  were  opposed  to  him  in  principle,  and 
did  not  fail  to  remonstrate  warmly  with  him 
for  the  course  which  he,  a  patriot  and  lover 
of  liberty,  had  wisely  and  nobly  adopted.  But 
everywhere  ia  the  experience  of  men  it  will 
be  found  that  he  who  would  seek  and  fol¬ 
low  a  great  truth,  must  go  on  without  falter¬ 
ing,  with  a  steady  trust  in  God,  and  faith  in 
the  good  and  the  true.  If  friends  are  with 
us,  it  is  well,  if  not,  God  is  always  with  us. 

The  Fairfax  family,  aristocrats  by  birth, 
education  and  office,  did  not  fail  to  remon¬ 
strate  with  their  early  friend  for  siding  with 
what  they  esteemed  “treasonable  movements 
and  more  than  one  royal  officer,  who  had 
been  friendly  to  him.  received  from  Washing¬ 
ton  the  words  of  manly  rebuke.  In  answer 
to  a  letter  from  Captain  Robert  Mackenzie, 
who  had  served  under  him  in  the  old  French 
war,  and  which  announced  tiis  intention  of 
visiting  Mount  Vernon  on  his  way  to  join  the 
royal  army  at  Boston,  he  says,  “Your  letter 
gave  me  pleasure  as  I  learnt  thereby  that  you 
were  well,  and  might  be  expected  at  Mount 
Vernon,  to  or  from  James  River,  in  the  course 
of  the  winter.  When  I  have  said  this,  per¬ 
mit  me  with  the  freedom  of  a  friend  (for  yon 
know  I  always  esteemed  you),  to  express  my 
sorrow  that  fortune  should  place  you  in  a 
service  that  must  fix  eursts  to  the  lal«A  posttrity 
upon  the  contrivers,  and,  if  success  (vhieh,  by 
the  by,  is  impossiUe,)  accompanies  it,  exeerationi 
upon  all  those  who  have  been  instrumental  in  the 
execution.^' 

This  is  the  language  of  a  prophet  A  man 
so  grounded  in  his  faith  for  the  right  is  not 
likely  to  yield  a  lukewarm  service  in  its  de¬ 
fense. 

Washington  is  the  center  of  opinions  at  this 
time,  and  is  fast  rising  head  and  shoulders 
above  his  cotemporaries.  That  “  innate  spirit 
of  freedom  ”  to  which  he  more  than  once  al¬ 
ludes,  has  taught  him  lessons  better  than  all 
the  teachings  of  the  schools. 

The  period  for  the  meeting  of  the  first 
American  Congress  is  fast  approaching — that 
august  body  which  holds  in  its  keeping  the 
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palladiam  of  human  righta.  Pendleton  and 
Patrick  Henry  spent  a  day  and  night  to¬ 
gether  at  Mount  Vernon,  on  their  way  to  join 
the  session  of  that  body  in  Philadelphia,  and 
the  three  traveled  thither  in  company.  A 
goodly  trio,  and  occupied,  we  doubt  not,  in 
discussing  in  manlywise  the  momentous 
questions  of  the  day,  for  they  were  each  too 
farseeing  not  to  perceive  that  the  tendency 
of  events  was  such,  that  every  man  who  went 
to  the  Congress  took  his  life  in  his  own  hand. 
That  journey  of  the  great  men  of  the  period, 
on  their  way  to  Congress,  is  one  of  solemn 
import  to  them,  and  to  humanity. 

We  find  by  the  diary  of  Washington,  that 
these  three  friends  set  out  on  the  Slst  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1774,  and  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
4th  of  September.  Journeys  were  then  of 
slower  kind  than  in  our  day. 

The  Congress  was  opened  on  the  5th  of 
September,  1774,  and  it  is  a  day  to  be  held 
in  remembrance  by  our  people,  for  it  was  the 
first  combined  action  of  the  Colonies,  and  was 


the  initiative  step  of  the  Revolution.  It  was 
the  spirit  of  the  people  put  into  action ;  the 
preluding  note  of  a  great  anthem— low  and 
apparently  unimportant,  but  essential  to  the 
progress  of  the  whole,  and  felt  in  the  final 
outburst  of  triumphant  melody.  It  was  the 
day  of  small  things,  but  the  portent  of  greater 
things  to  come. 

The  body  consisted  of  fifty-three  delegates, 
from  the  twelve  Provinces — Georgia  not  hav¬ 
ing  seen  her  way  clear  to  send  her  represen¬ 
tatives  as  yet  It  is  not  needful  that  the 
names  of  these  men  should  be  here  given ;  it 
is  eufiicient  to  state  that  the  presiding  officer 
was  chosen  from  Virginia,  in  the  person  of 
Peyton  Randolph,  the  Nestor  of  the  occasion. 
Charles  Thompson,  of  Philadelphia,  was  elect¬ 
ed  Secretary,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Samuel 
Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  staunch¬ 
est  of  the  staunch  old  puritanic  dissenters. 
Jacob  Dnchd.  an  Episcopalian,  was  appointed 
Chaplain.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  these 
men  abated  much  that  was  local  and  heredi- 
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tary,  for  the  sake  of  a  more  extended  good. 
The  object  was  to  create  unanimity  of  action 
upon  one  all-absorbing  point,  and  they  were 
too  wise  to  hazard  the  greater  for  what  was 
but  of  temporary  import 

In  their  discussions  they  decided  to  vote 
by  Colonies,  allowing  each  but  a  single  vote, 
although  the  larger  ones  had  sent  several  del-  | 
egates.  Their  discussions  were  carried  on  I 
with  closed  doors,  and  nothing  was  to  trans-  | 
pire  except  by  a  vote  for  publication.  j 

By  a  committee  of  two  from  each  Province,  j 
a  “  bill  of  Colonial  Rights  ”  was  drawn  up  i 
and  adopted,  which  was  in  effect  similar  | 
to  many  single  declarations  of  the  kind 
which  had  already  been  made  by  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  several  Colonies,  and  had  become 
the  natural  language  of  the  people. 

A  protest  was  made  against  standing  ar¬ 
mies  quartered  upon  the  Colonies ;  the  recent 
acts  of  Parliament  were  condemned,  and  the 
action  in  regard  to  Massachusetts  pronounced 
arbitrary  and  oppressive.  The  slave-trade 
was  denounced  ;  home  manufactures  were  to 
be  encouraged,  and  a  general  system  of  non¬ 
intercourse  with  Great  Britain  decided  upon 
till  the  offensive  acts  of  Parliament  were 
withdrawn. 

Addressee  were  prepared  to  the  king,  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Canadas,  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  points  at  issue  between  the 
Colonies  and  Government,  and  calling  for 
sympathy  and  concurrence.  In  all  these 
transactions,  we  judge  from  internal  evidence 
that  George  Washington  was  one  of  the  most 
effective  members  of  the  Congress.  By  his 
diary  it  appears  he  attended  every  session  for 
nearly  eight  weeks  of  its  existence ;  and  Wirt 
has  left  a  noble  testimony  to  the  same  effect 
Patrick  Henry,  the  Boenerges  of  the  House, 
perhaps  the  most  eloquent  speaker  that  ever 
lived,  and  who  is  memorable  as  the  first  to 
speak  in  the  first  American  Congress,  being' 
asked  who  was  “  the  greatest  man  ”  in  that 
body,  replied,  “  If  you  speak  of  eloquence, 
Mr.  Rutledge,  of  Sooth  Carolina,  is  by  far  the 
greatest  orator,  but  if  yon  speak  of  solid  in¬ 
formation  and  sound  judgment,  Od.  Washing- 
Um  is  unquestionaUy  the  grtaieM  man  on  the  floor." 

This  reply  indicates,  not  only  the  activity 
and  eflBciency  of  the  man,  but  the  estimation 
in  which  be  was  held  by  men  necessarily  on 
the  alert  for  those  magnanimous  qualities 
which  the  times  were  fast  calling  into  use. 
Happy  the  country  which  affords  a  field  for 


greatness — happier  still  the  country  which  is 
able  to  supply  the  material  in  her  own  chil¬ 
dren  ! 

The  meetings  of  Congress  are  said  to  have 
been  characterized  by  a  solemnity  amounting 
to  awe.  The  first  prayer  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dnchd,  was  a  departure  from  the  ordinary 
form,  he  having  poured  forth  an  extemporary 
utterance,  full  of  earnestness  and  inspiratioa. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  session,  a  report 
came  that  Boston  bad  been  bombarded  by  the 
army  of  General  Gage.  It  was  but  a  rumor, 
contradicted  subsequently,  but  when  the  mem¬ 
bers  next  met  they  grasped  each  other  by  the 
hand,  and  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Adams 
were  greeted  with  cordial  and  manly  sym¬ 
pathy.  They  remembered  the  first  words  of 
Scripture  ever  read  before  an  American  Con¬ 
gress,  and  did  not  fail  to  apply  the  omen : 
“  Take  hold  of  shield  and  buckler,  and  stand 
lip  for  my  help.” 

CHAPTER  XXXn. 

Ihe  Striped  Trousers  and  Yankee  Doodle. 

The  first  Congress  adjournid.  after  having 
provided  that  delegates  should  meet  again  in 
the  same  place  in  May,  1775. 

The  name  of  the  ball  in  which  asstmiblcd 
these  early  apostles  of  the  Gosp*d  of  Free¬ 
dom  was  called  Carpenter’s  Hall,  and  was 
built  for  the  use  of  a  society  of  artisans  who 
bad  there  held  their  meetings.  ^Tbus  did  the 
disciples  of  liberty  become  associated  in  the 
mind  with  the  avocation  of  the  Christ  who 
toiled  at  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  before  the 
commencement  of  his  mission  to  the  world  at 
large.  The  very  spirit  of  Christianity,  in  its 
legislative  sense,  is  embodied  in  the  ideas  of 
democracy,  the  sacredness  of  human  rights, 
and  the  sentiment  of  confraternity  which  the 
men  of  the  first  Congress  were  to  present  as  a 
living  fact  to  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

The  spveral  Colonies  were  assuredly  hard 
beset  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
treating ;  not  only  was  there  a  constantly  aug¬ 
menting  repngn^ce  to  the  doings  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  occasioning  ferment  from  north  to  south, 
but  Indian  troubles  from  the  first  bad  also  ex¬ 
isted,  more  or  less,  upon  the  frontiers,  and 
now  western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia 
were  the  seat  of  bitter  and  bloody  hostilities. 
That  the  Indians  were  often  treated  with  wan¬ 
ton  cruelty  by  the  whites,  is  abundantly  evi¬ 
dent  and  that  this  crnelty  was  returned  in 
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acts  of  terrible  atrocity  all  history  goes  to  who  were  thus  compelled  into  pacific  measures, 

show.  The  simple  natives  witnessed  with  dis-  Logan  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  treaty 

may  the  growth  of  a  power  which  threatened  which  followed,  but  sent  by  a  trusty  messen- 

to  annihilate  the  tribes,  and  it  is  most  proba-  ger  that  memorable  speech  of  his,  so  replete 

hie  that  many  single  deeds  of  vengeance  were  with  pathos,  so  like  the  wail  of  a  broken  heart, 

performed  upon  both  sides,  equally  condemned  and  the  remonstrance  of  an-  urbane,  noble 

by  the  more  humane  of  each.  One  of  the  spirit. 

most  interesting  features  of  the  Indian  diffl-  “I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say  if  he 
culties  at  this  time,  was  the  fate  of  the  re-  ever  entered  Logan’s  cabin  hungry,  and  he 
nowned  Indian  chief  Lpgan.  whose  whole  gave  him  not  meat ;  if  ever  he  came  cold  and 

family,  during  his  absence,  had  been  murdered  naked,  and  be  clothed  him  not.  During  the 

by  some  members  of  a  surveying  party  in  re-  last  long  and  bloody  war,  Logan  remained 

venge  for  some  wrong.  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace.  Such 

Logan  had  always  been  the  friend  of  the  was  my  love  for  the  whites,  that  my  country- 

white  man.  His  name  had  been  given  him  men  pointed  as  they  passed,  and  said,  ‘  Logan 

in  infancy  by  hie  father,  being  that  of  an  en-  is  the  friend  of  white  men.’  I  had  even  thought 

deared  friend.  Col.  Logan,  because  he  wished  to  have  lived  with  you  but  for  the  injuries  of 

to  show  bis  attachment  to  a  people  further  ad-  one  man.  Col.  Cressop,  who,  last  spring,  in  cold 

vanced  in  civilization  than  hie  own.  blood,  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  rel- 

The  great  chief  was  exasperated  at  the  atives  of  Logan,  not  even  sparing  women 

outrage  ufton  his  family,  and  at  once  com-  and  children.  There  ruru  not  a  drop  qf  my  blood 

menced  a  crusade  of  the  tribes  to  root  up  the  in  the  vetne  qf  any  living  creature. 

cold-blooded  murderers  of  defenseless  women  “  This  called  on  me  for  rev«ige.  I  have 
and  helpless  children.  In  this  he  was  second-  sought  it ;  I  have  killed  many ;  I  have  fully 

ed  by  the  famous  Cornstalk,  and  other  chiefs  glutted  my  vengeance  I  For  ray  people,  I 

scarcely  less  distinguished.  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace ;  but  do  not  har- 

Lord  Dunmore  put  himself  at  the  bead  of  bor  the  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear, 
fifteen  hundred  men  to  oppose  the  hostilities  Logan  never  felt  fear.  He  will  not  turn  on 

of  the  Indians  ;  which  resulted  in  a  final  and  hie  heel  to  save  his  life.  Who  is  there  to 

fatal  battle  to  the  interests  of  the  red  men,  mourn  for  Logan  T  Not  one  I” 
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The  image  of  the  hereared  and  aolltary 
chieftain,  brooding  over  his  sorrows,  yet  fold¬ 
ing  his  mantle  over  his  discontent,  vaunting 
his  courage  in  the  old  heroic  style,  indifferent 
to  a  life  upon  which  no  sunshine  rests,  presents 
a  picture  statuesque,  grand  and  impressive, 
.leffcrson,  in  the  midst  of  the  demands  made 
upon  his  time  and  attention  by  the  growing 
urgencies  of  the  country,  was  so  struck  with 
the  manly  beauty  of  Logan,  and  the  pathos  of 
his  words,  that  he  has  left  a  record  of  the  im¬ 
pression  they  produced  upon  his  mind. 

General  Gage  was  sore  perplexed  at  the 
proceedings  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  They  had  a  persistent  vitality  which  no¬ 
thing  could  overcome,  coupled  with  a  shrewd¬ 
ness  and  dexterity  in  evading  his  requirements 
which  only  a  long  experience  of  the  chicanery 
and  oppression  of  their  rulers  could  have 
brought  into  existence.  If  he  forbade  them  to 
call  town  meetings  after  a  certain  period,  they 
at  once  called  them  prior  to  its  arrival,  and 
made  them  indissoluble.  They  were  fervent 
in  prayer,  faithful  in  business.  Simple  and  un¬ 
pretending,  they  concealed  a  spirit  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  Old  Faneuil  Hall  was  not  able 
to  hold  the  multitudes  that  came  together  to 
seek  counsel  of  each  other,  and  implore  the 
aid  of  the  Most  High  for  a  sufiering  and  down¬ 
trodden  people.  The  commonest  men  among 
them  had  the  great  charter  of  God-given  rights 
at  his  finger-ends,  and  in  an  argument  against 
despotism  might  have  rivaled  Hampden,  and 
Sidney,  and  Milton  themselves,  while  the  sub¬ 
tle  intricacies  of  free  will  and  predestination 
were  discussed  with  a  clearness  and  precision, 
which,  if  it  failed  to  enlighten,  showed  they 
were  nothing  loth  to  grapple  with  the  knottiest 
questions  of  theology ;  and  in  polemic  sub¬ 
tlety,  were,  in  their  eagerness  for  debate,  like 
the  war-horse  which  snufled  the  battle  afar 
off.  We,  in  our  day,  who  hold  to  our  opinions 
with  such  a  flimsy  grasp,  were  better  com¬ 
panions  for  such  a  man  as  Governor  Gage, 
than  those  stout  old  polemics  and  Puritanic 
fighting  men,  who  drew  the  sword  manfully 
for  the  right,  and  as  manfully  returned  it  to 
the  scabbard  when  the  victory  was  won. 

The  people  of  the  country-towns  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  began  to  prepare  for  the  worst,  by 
drilling  themselves  to  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and 
studying,  as  best  they  could,  the  lessons  of  war. 
The  little  spot  of  green  to  be  found  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  most  of  the  villages  now  became  the 
arena  for  this  exhibition  of  military  evolutions. 


which  so  much  provoked  the  ridicule  of  the 
regular  disciplined  and  well  accoutered  British 
soldiers.  Truth  to  confess,  the  backwoods  yeo¬ 
men,  the  rolling  sailor,  and  slow  fishermen 
were  not  models  of  soldier-like  bearing  ; — but 
when  such  men  leave  their  peaceful  avocations, 
to  learn  war,  it  is  an  ominous  sign  to  all  ty¬ 
rants. 

In  Virginia  the  same  state  of  feeling  mani¬ 
fested  itself  as  in  the  eastern  Colonies.  Even 
General  Gage  expressed  a  surprise  at  the  uni¬ 
versal  sympathy  for  the  people  of  Boston  and 
the  Massachusetts  Colony,  declaring  South 
Carolina,  distant  as  she  was,  had  become  as 
mad  as  the  Bostonians. 

Before  the  popular  excitement  had  become 
BO  apparent,  he  had  issued  writs  for  a  meeting 
of  the  Assembly,  to  be  held  in  Salem  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  but  alarmed  at  the  spirit  which  manifested 
itself  on  every  side,  he  countermanded  the  or¬ 
der  ;  the  inhabitants  declaring  that  he  could 
not  revoke  an  election  which  had  already  tak¬ 
en  place,  nor  prorogue  an  assembly  which  had 
never  met,  proceeded  to  convene  according  to 
appointment  Ninety  members  were  reported, 
who  signified  to  the  Governor  that  they  were 
ready  to  assume  the  oaths  of  office. 

Having  waited  a  whole  day  for  his  appear¬ 
ance  for  this  purpose,  they  decided  to  organize 
a  Provincial  Congress,  and  to  hold  their  meet¬ 
ings  at  Concord.  John  Hancock  was  chosen 
President  Nothing  daunted  at  the  newness 
of  their  position,  the  Assembly  quietly  as¬ 
sumed  the  tone  of  command  in  public  afihirs. 
Gen.  Gage  thought  it  prudent  to  follow  them 
to  Concord  and  watch  their  proceedings 
They  at  once  begun  to  organize  the  militia, 
and  provide  stores  in  case  of  necessity.  A 
Committee  of  Safety  was  appointed,  and  mem¬ 
bers  nominated  for  the  American  Congress. 
It  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  people  were 
assuming  a  tone  of  defiance.  Wherever  mili¬ 
tary  stores  were  placed  a  watch  was  kept,  as 
at  Worcester  and  at  Concord ;  and  now  in  all 
'  the  principal  places  began  to  be  erected  bea- 
!  cons  or  high  poles,  upon  the  top  of  which  was 
I  placed  a  vessel  filled  with  combustibles,  which 
was  to  be  ignited  in  case  of  alarm,  and  the 
I  flame  thus  lighted  give  token  of  approaching 
:  disaster. 

1  Virginia  already  possessed  a  military  force 
I  of  no  little  power,  having  been  drilled  by  long 
i  service,  and  many  of  the  companies  under  the 
j  eyeof  Washington  himself.  Now  that  extreme 
,  measures  seemed  more  than  probable,  these 
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companies  were  more  than  ever  on  the  alert. 
They  turned  instinctively  to  the  great  man 
whose  youthful  energies  had  been  expended  on 
the  soil  of  his  native  State,  and  proffered  him 
the  command.  He  was  not  indifferent  to  these 
tokens  of  esteem,  but  met  them  for  reviews, 
devised  uniforms,  and  even  made  purchsLses 
for  their  accommodation,  so  early  as  the  first 
session  of  Congress  at  Philadelphia. 

The  Governor  grew  alarmed  at  this  sudden 
outbreak  of  military  ardor,  and  proceeded  to 
secure  the  arms  and  ammunition  stored  at  Wil¬ 
liamsburg.  A  party  of  marines  from  one  of 
the  naval  ships  anchored  in  the  harbor,  came 
secretly  ashore  in  the  night,  seized  their  booty, 
and  carried  it  on  board  ship.  The  alarm 
spread  at  once — the  independent  companies 
flew  to  arms,  and  by  a  written  request,  signed 
by  his  old  companion  in  arms,  Hugh  Mercer, 
and  three  others,  offered  the  command  of  the 
Virginia  forces  to  Washington.  The  county 
of  Albemarle  sent  a  similar  request,  and  fur¬ 
ther  stated  they  should  stand  on  a  certain  day 
“under  arms  all  day,  waiting  your  answer.” 
More  than  seven  hundred  men  assembled  at 
Fredericksburg,  ready  to  strike  the  inevitable 
blow  whenever  it  should  be  deemed  expedient 
These  soon  returned  quietly  to  their  homes, 
upon  being  assured  by  the  Governor  that  the 
matter  should  be  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  people. 

Augustine  Washington,  the  brother  of 
George,  began  to  collect  an  independent  com¬ 
pany  at  this  time,  at  which  the  latter  found 
occasion  to  express  his  “  entire  approbation,” 
at  the  same  time  that  he  thanks  him  for  the 
“holly-berries  and  cotton-seed,”  and  sends 
“  love  to  my  sister  and  the  children.”  The 
great  man  is  not  careless  of  the  simple  but 
gracious  amenities  of  social  life. 

The  Virginia  Convention  met  in  March, 
1775,  at  which  time  Thomas  Jefferson  was  de¬ 
puted  in  place  of  Peyton  Randolph,  in  case  the 
latter  should  be  unable  to  attend  the  second 
Congress.  In  this  Virginia  Convention,  Patrick 
Henry,  who  ten  years  before  had  been  called 
to  order  by  the  Speaker,  Robinson,  by  the 
ominous  word  “  treason,”  when  he  dared  inti¬ 
mate  the  fate  of  a  Caesar  and  a  Charles  as 
wholesome  warning  to  a  George,  now  found  a 
thrilling  response  upon  every  side,  when,  hav¬ 
ing  reviewed  the  condition  of  all  the  Colonies, 
and  the  usurpation  of  the  British  crown,  he 
once  more  electrified  the  house  by  exclaiming, 
“  W«  must  fight,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  repeat  it.  we 
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must  fight  An  appeal  to  arms,  and  to  the 
God  of  Hosts,  is  all  that  is  left  us  1” 

The  approaching  crisis,  which  now  became 
apparent  to  every  eye,  produced  great  changes 
in  the  circle  of  Washington.  His  former 
friends  who  adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  now 
joined  the  British  army  or  otherwise  aided  and 
abetted  them.  Old  families,  unwilling  to  see 
the  young  and  helpless  exposed  to  the  horrors 
of  civil  war,  returned  with  them  to  England. 
The  fine  hospitable  mansion  of  Belvoir,  where 
the  boyhood  of  George  Washington  had  found 
so  much  to  admire  in  its  elegant  courtesies,  and 
where  the  lawns  and  woods  had  called  its  in¬ 
mates  1 0  many  a  merry  hunt,  was  now  deserted, 
and  its  beautiful  grounds  neglected  and  waste, 
for  George  William  Fairfax  had  returned  to 
England.  Those  who  sided  with  the  mother- 
country  were  now  known,  and  watched  with 
a  stern  scrutiny.  Whig  and  Tory,  Patriot  and 
Loyalist,  Rebel  and  Kingsman  began  to  be 
the  vocabulary  in  use. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Gen.  Gage,  alarmed  at 
the  growing  disorder,  bad  thought  it  best  to 
concentrate  himself  and  forces  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  to  which  place  he  now  returned,  and 
began  to  fortify  Boston  Neck,  and  otherwise 
place  the  town  strictly  under  military  rule. 

Ships  of  war  were  drawn  op  in  front,  and 
Castle  William  well  supplied  with  troops.  The 
little  city  wore  the  aspect  of  a  fortification, 
in  which  the  beating  of  drums  and  evolutions 
of  soldiery  had  usurped  the  place  of  prayer, 
and  the  peaceful  and  cheering  notes  of  com¬ 
merce.  The  officers  in  the  meanwhile  amused 
themselves'  with  caricatures  of  the  Yankees, 
and  over  their  wine-cups  imitated  the  real  or 
supposed  nasal  twang  of  the  Continentals, 
while  the  spirit-stirring  notes  of  .an  old  Crom¬ 
wellian  tune  were  applied  to  martial  music, 
with  new  words  adapted  to  the  occasion ;  thus 
was  the  terrible  Yankee  Doodle,  the  deadliest 
march  to  which  a  British  soldier,  with  reversed 
arms  and  trailing  flag,  was  ever  compelled  to 
keep  time,  filling  the  air  with  a  derision  now, 
to  be  followed  by  a  something  very  unlike  a 
farce  hereafter.  “  The  striped  trowsers,”  may 
be  ridiculed  to-day,  but  the  stripes  are  to  be 
incorporated  hereafter  into  a  flag,  which  will 
know  its  duty  to  the  world. 

Salem  and  Marblehead  offered  their  wharves 
freely  to  the  merchants  of  Boston,  but  such  was 
the  general  excitement  that  little  business  was 
done.  The  wealthier  Bostonians  gave  their 
time  and  influence  to  the  people,  while  contri- 
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butioDB  poured  in  for  the  poorer  inhabitants 
from  all  the  Colonies,  and  even  from  the  city 
of  London,  which  felt  a  human  pity  for  an 
oppressed  and  suffering  people.  Troops  con¬ 
tinued  to  pour  into  the  city  from  all  the  royal 
stations,  producing  the  greatest  possible  dis¬ 
order,  and  turning  even  the  temples  of  God 
into  barracks  for  a  ribald  and  licentious  sol¬ 
diery.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  found 
occasion  to  learn  this  state  of  things  by  their 
visits  of  sympathy,  or  the  occasions  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  did  not  fail  to  spread  the  report  far 
and  wide.  Gen.  Gage  was  warned  that  these 
measures  would  drive  the  people  to  despe¬ 
ration,  but  he  persisted  in  his  incredulity  and 
contempt.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  many 
a  shrewd  Yankee  was  willing  to  exaggerate 
his  own  simplicity,  and  affect  a  dullness  and 
“  gaucherie”  foreign  to  his  condition,  that  he 
might  the  better  learn  the  true  condition  of 
Boston,  and  the  desigas  of  General  Gage. 

No  sooner  did  he  begin  to  throw  up  in- 
trenchmeuts  upon  Boston  Neck,  and  station 
there  a  strong  military  force,  than  the  people 
became  aware  that  the  city  was  to  be  entirely 
isolated  from  the  country.  Neither  arms  nor 
ammunition  could  be  henceforth  conveyed  from 
the  city  to  the  country.  No  man  could  come 
or  go  without  a  challenge  from  a  mounted 
patrol.  The  work  was  done.  The  freedom 
of  the  citizen  was  no  more.  The  smothered 
wrath  of  the  inhabitants  began  to  take  shape. 
Tories  now  throughout  the  Province  began  to 
tremble, for  the  humor  of  the  patriots  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  manifest  itself  in  a  very  annoying 
and  humiliating  manner.  Life  and  limb 
were  not  in  hazard,  but  the  miserable  tory, 
divested  of  the  integuments  of  the  tailor,  was 
made  to  appear  the  biped  of  Plato,  but  with 
his  feathers,  for  the  grim  mirth  of  the  people 
was  manifesting  itself  by  “  tarring  and  feath¬ 
ering  ”  their  tory  foes,  as  may  be  learned  in 
fuli  by  the  reader  of  McFingel. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Press  was 
free  to  the  public,  and  there  was  no  lack  of 
pithy  writing  in  those  days.  The  British  offi¬ 
cers  found  their  jokes  returned  with  heavy 
interest ;  their  caricatures  were  no  better  than 
those  returned  by  the  Yankees,  while  patriotic 
songs,  papers  in  favor  of  freedom,  stirring  ap¬ 
peals,  and  solemn  warnings  to  tyrants,  showed 
that  there  was  a  vitality  about  the  people 
not  to  be  despised.  To  the  everlasting  honor 
of  the  American  clergy  be  it  said,  they  were 
not  idle  spectators  in  this  time  that  tried  men’s 


sonls.  They  investigated  the  questions  at  is¬ 
sue,  and  seconded  their  people  in  their  adhe¬ 
rence  to  principle.  Their  prayers,  their  ex¬ 
hortations  and  their  writings  were  thrown  into 
the  scale  of  freedom,  and  more  than  one 
buckled  on  the  armor  of  the  church  militant, 
ready  to  do  battle  for  God  and  the  right 

As  we  look  backward  upon  this  era,  and 
see  how  mnch  the  people  endured — willing  to 
bear  much  rather  than  become  the  aggressors — 
we  are  filled  with  admiration  at  their  forbear¬ 
ance,  conpled,  as  it  was,  with  a  fervency  of 
spirit  unequaled  by  any  other  people,  and  a 
determination  to  defend  the  right,  such  as  no 
other  nation  has  ever  yet  so  systematically 
presented  to  the  world. 

In  those  days  our  women  were  not  unworthy 
of  the  period  in  which  they  lived.  We  find 
them  nobly  loyal  to  the  canse  of  freedom ; 
they  laid  a.side  their  frivolities  of  dress,  and  the 
luxuries  of  the  table,  that  they  might  aid  their 
fathers  and  brothers  in  the  sacred  cause. 

Hundreds  of  women  refused  to  wear  British 
fabrics,  and  might  be  seen  directing  the  skill 
and  industry  of  their  households,  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  cloths  for  family  use.  The  sight 
of  one  of  these  old  useless  looms,  the  “  little 
wheel  ”  for  linen,  and  the  large  wheel  for 
wool,  the  quilting  frame,  the  warping  bars, 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  cloth  making  for 
domestic  use,  is  one  to  call  up  reminiscences 
hallowed  as  well  as  touching.  The  family  in 
which  these  were  found,  has  a  better  guar¬ 
antee  for  good  blood  and  honorable  descent 
than  any  device  ever  issued  from  any  bench 
of  heraldry. 

The  writer  of  this  remembers  to  have  heard 
an  anecdote  of  a  revered  ancestor,  treasured 
as  the  best  evidence  of  having  come  from  the 
staunch  old  Puritanic  stock. 

The  State  of  Maine  was  at  that  time,  and 
for  a  long  period  afterward,  an  appendage  to 
the  Province  of  Massachusetts,  having  been 
ceded  thereto  by  Sir  Richard  Vines  so  early 
as  1G30,  though  settled  before  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrim.®  at  Plymouth.  It  followed  tliat 
Maine  sympathized  fully  in  the  feelings  of 
Massachusetts.  Being  isolated  in  position, 
its  people  have  always  been  sternly  demo¬ 
cratic,  pious  and  simple,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  have  preserved  the  old  clasacal  En¬ 
glish  of  the  Shakespereau  and  Miltonic  pe¬ 
riod  nearly  unimpaired.  The  written  lan¬ 
guage  is  there  the  spoken  English. 

At  the  time  when  all  the  Colonies  had 
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agreed  to  diacontinne  the  use  of  tea,  a  worthy 
lady  of  Falmouth,  now  Yarmouth,  gave  a 
party  to  a  group  of  her  conddential  friends  of 
the  gentler  sex.  The  table  was  spread  with 
the  old  eastern  china,  introduced  to  England 
and  the  Colonies  by  the  East  India  Company. 
Diminutive  cups,  ornamented  with  marvelous 
birds  aud  trees,  in  green,  and  blue,  and  gold, 
were  ranged  in  seemly  order,  while  cream 
biscuit  aud  golden  butter,  and  honey  from  the 
woods,  with  pics  and  “  doughnuts,”  told  of 
thrift  if  not  luxury.  It  was  observable  that 
the  windows  were  carefully  closed,  and  the 
door  guarded  by  several  chairs,  as  locks  were 
unknown. 

When  the  good  dames  were  all  seated,  the 
hostess  approached  mysteriously  a  walnut  cab¬ 
inet,  black  with  age,  and  drew  therefrom 
a  “  tea-pot  ”  containing  the  interdicted  bever¬ 
age.  It  had  been  more  than  suspected  that 
tlie  lady  was  of  tory  proclivities ;  still  our 
grandames  were  very  courteous,  cautious  and 
wise,  and  not  given  to  gossip.  As  the  deli¬ 
cious  odor  filled  the  room,  significant  looks 
were  exchanged ;  civility  was  to  be  observed — 
to  refuse  to  drink  was  to  turn  the  guest  into 
an  officer  of  rebuke.  A  dead  silence  prevailed 
while  the  hostess  deftly  filled  the  little  china 
cups. 

At  length  the  ancestor  of  whom  I  have 
spoken,  arose  from  the  table. 

“  Madam,”  she  said,  “  1  cannot  drink  it — I 
cannot  be  so  disloyal  to  my  husband — I  can¬ 
not  be  so  disloyal  to  my  country.” 

No  wonder  the  country  was  free  in  spirit, 


and  the  men  brave  in  action,  when  mothered 
by  such  women. 

CHAPTER  XXXni. 

Tht  Firtt  Blood  of  the  Reedlulion. 

Glen.  Gage  became  aware  that  something 
more  would  be  expected  of  him  than  to  remain 
supinely  at  Boston,  with  four  thousand  troops 
at  hand,  and  the  whole  country  in  a  state  of 
ferment  By  habit  and  disposition  opposed  to 
conciliatory  measures,  naturally  arrogant,  and 
harboring  a  supreme  contempt  for  the  Pro¬ 
vincials — a  contempt  shared  by  officers  and 
men — he  prepared  himself  to  strike  one  blow  of 
intimidation.  He  was  tired,  also,  of  the  levity 
of  military  quarters ;  it  was  easy  to  laugh — 
it  might  be  advisable  to  fight 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  wit  of  But¬ 
ler’s  H udibras  will  at  once  perceive  the  analogy 
between  the  round  heads  and  cavaliers  of  the 
witty  court  of  Charles  and  the  Puritan  rebels 
of  the  Provinces  and  their  dissolute  opponents. 

“Ttie  pulpit  drunl  MclMfaMic 
Wu  beat  with  fiat  instead  of  a  itick.  ” 

Bat  its  roll  began  to  be  so  ominons,  that  the 
tory  Governor  thought  it  advisable  to  take 
the  fit  Id. 

We  have  before  stated  that  the  Colonies  were 
securing  militarv  stores,  placing  them  under  a 
strong  police,  while  at  the  same  time  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  fast  enrolling  themselves  into  military 
companies.  Gen.  Gage  had  sent  a  party  of 
troops  to  Salem,  in  order  to  take  possession  of 
some  cannon  said  to  be  stored  in  that  little 
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commercial  town.  Tbe  cannon  were  nowhere 
to  be  found,  but  the  people  were ;  although 
it  was  the  Sabbath-day,  they  had  collected  on 
every  side  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Roy¬ 
alists,  who,  unsuccessful  in  their  main  design, 
confirmed  the  worst  fears  of  the  Governor  as 
to  the  disaffection  of  the  country  people,  and 
convinced  him  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost. 

Accordingly,  just  after  midnight,  April  19th, 
1775,  he  selected  eight  hundred  men,  who  were 
to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution  to  Concord, 
a  town  about  twenty  miles  from  Boston,  and 
there  seize  a  quantity  of  arms  which  the  Pro¬ 
vincials  had  collected  in  this  place  to  be  in 
readineoB  for  any  emergency.  If  any  one  had 
looked  up  at  the  old  South  Church  of  Boston 
at  that  hour,  he  would  have  seen  a  hand  hang 
a  lantern  from  the  northern  steeple  window — 
a  signal  to  the  people  of  what  was  going  on. 

The  sun  was  just  rising  as  this  band  of  sol¬ 
diers,  eight  hundred  strong,  entered  the  little 
town  of  Lexington.  Early  as  it  was,  the  bells 
were  sounding  the  alarm,  and  the  minute-guns 
were  calling  the  people  together. 

The  tradition  is,  that  the  wife  of  a  Boston 
tory,  whose  heart  was  with  her  country  and 
people,  like  another  Abigail  of  old,  sent  a 
trusty  messenger  to  Lexington  to  warn  them 
of  the  approaching  foe.  There  was  not  much 
time  for  preparation,  but  a  band  of  minute- 
men,  in  striped  trowsers,  armed  with  guns 
rusty  by  time  and  use,  stood  resolutely  upon 
the  little  green  by  the  meeting-house  and 
grave-yard.  Shoulder  to  shoulder  stood  the 
hardy  yeomen  as  the  handsome  soldiery  came 
up,  and  their  leader  gave  the  command  for 
them  to  lay  down  their  arms.  The  band  of 
patriots  bad  assembled  at  a  moment’s  warning, 
and  were  not  well  organized;  but  their  leader, 
if  leader  he  may  be  called,  was  a  sturdy  man 
who  had  sworn  never  to  turn  his  back  upon  the 
British.  Not  a  man  stirred,  not  a  heart  fliqcbed, 
although  the  odds  were  eighty  to  one.  Jonas 
Parker  but  the  more  firmly  grasped  his  old 
fire-lock,  for  now  was  his  oath  to  be  redeemed 
in  the  face  of  high  Heaven.  “  Disperse  ye 
rebels,”  cried  the  commander ;  but  the  men 
did  not  move,  and  scarcely  was  the  word  given 
ere  it  was  followed  by  the  order,  “  Fire,”  and  the 
soldiers,  firing,  bore  down  upon  the  men  with 
fixed  bayonets.  Now,  however,  the  minute-men 
poured  in  their  volley — a  steady  determined 
fire — and  then  fell  back,  face  to  the  foe.  As 
the  royal  troops  pressed  on,  it  was  over  the 
dead  bodies  and  wounded  limbs  of  men  whoso 


compeers  needed  but  this  to  insure  them  that 
their  case  was  one  of  righteousoess  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  man.  Jonas  Parker  has  redeemed 
bis  oath ;  a  shot  had  brought  him  to  his  knee; 
but  nothing  daunted,  he  prepared  for  another 
shot,  when  the  bayonet  did  its  deadly  work. 
The  scene  was  now  that  of  a  massacre  more 
than  battle.  One  noble  woman,  whose  husband 
and  sons  were  out  that  day,  watched  the  con¬ 
test  from  her  window,  and  saw  the  partner  of 
her  life  shot  as  he  neared  his  own  threshold. 
Rushing  to  the  door,  she  was  covered  with  his 
blood,  as  she  received  his  lifeless  body  in  her 
arms.  Men  were  shot  down  upon  every  aide  in 
the  path  of  the  British,  who  now  formed  on  the 
meeting-house  green  and  gave  three  unmanly 
cheers  over  their  murderous  work. 

The  first  blood  of  the  Revolution  had  wat¬ 
ered  the  green  by  the  old  meeting-house  of 
the  little  town  of  Lexington. 

Onward  to  Concord  marched  the  royal 
troops,  but  the  firing  bad  been  heard ;  the  story 
fiew  with  the  speed  of  lightning  that  the  men  of 
Lexington  bad  been  slain,  that  the  people  were 
up,  and  resistance  had  commenced.  Runners 
were  abroad  spreading  the  tale  of  disaster  far 
and  wide.  While  the  people  of  Lexington 
are  bearing  their  dead  home  amid  tears  of 
human  sorrow,  and  noble  women  withhold  their 
sobs  that  they  may  minister  to  the  dead  and 
dying,  the  merciless  troops  of  the  king  are  on 
their  way  to  new  encounters. 

As  they  approached  Concord  their  ears  were 
greeted  with  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  firing 
of  guns,  which  showed  that  the  alarm  bad  al¬ 
ready  spread.  But  the  people  were  pious  and 
averse  to  blood — the  foe  was  of  their  own  na¬ 
tion.  In  front  of  the  meeting-house,  near  the 
graves  of  their  forefathers,  whose  lives  had 
been  a  long  devotion  to  freedom,  the  sturdy 
minute-men  of  the  times  were  again  assem¬ 
bled,  as  at  Lexington.  With  regular  step  and 
fixed  arms,  the  royal  troops  approached  ; 
slowly  the  minute-men  receded  before  them, 
and  crossed  a  wooden  bridge  to  a  hill  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  town  and  a^acent 
country.  A  natural  mercy  for  their  kind  led 
them  to  forbear ;  more  than  this,  in  all  their 
meetings,  at  all  the  military  trainings  of  the 
people,  pains  had  been  taken  to  impress  upon 
them  that  the  first  blow  must  be  struck  by 
the  enemies  of  freedom.  The  Provincials 
must  resist,  even  unto  death,  but  the  first  blood 
which  should  flow  must  be  from  their  own 
veins. 
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Actuated  by  feelings  like  these,  we  learn 
to  admire  the  noble  forbearance  of  these  men 
no  less  than  their  unflinching  courage.  Their 
great  purpose  was  to  preserve  the  stores  col¬ 
lected  with  so  much  difliculty,  and  of  such  in¬ 
estimable  value  in  any  crisis.  While  the  mi¬ 
litia  thus  kept  the  royal  troops  on  the  alert, 
women  and  children  were  disposing  of  the 
stores  as  best  they  might.  Women  filled  the 
carts,  while  young  boys  hurried  the  cumbrous 
teams  so  laden  into  the  woods,  and  covered 
the  precious  treasure  under  branches  of  hem¬ 
lock. 

Arriving  in  the  center  of  the  village,  the 
royal  troops  set  fire  to  what  remained,  and 
commenced  their  retreat.  The  principal 
bridge  across  Concord  River  was  already  in 
the  hands  of  the  regulars,  who,  having  crossed 
it,  began  to  tear  up  the  planks  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  their  retreat. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  patriots  upon  the  hill 
had  increased  from  two  to  four  hundred  men, 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  Isaac  Pavis, 
Major  John  Buttrick,  with  John  Robinson. 
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Good  old  Scriptural  names  each  one,  showing 
the  Puritan  blood  in  their  veins. 

These  men,  seeing  the  destruction  of  the 
bridge  about  to  be  effected  by  the  British, 
gave  the  command  to  march,  and  with  double 
quick  time  hastened  onward.  The  little  river 
flowed  onward,  smiling  in  the  sweet  light  of 
this  April  day,  while  two  deadly  foes  disputed 
upon  either  bank.  The  British  wheeled 
around  and  fired  volley  after  volley  at  the 
patriots,  who  had  been  ordered  to  reserve 
their  Are.  Now,  as  their  comrades  fell  to  the 
earth  under  the  deadly  balls.  Major  Buttrick 
cried,  “  Fire,  my  fellow-soldiers,  fire,  for  the 
love  of  God !”  and  once  more  the  air  rang 
with  the  sharp  report  of  musketry,  and  the 
earth  drank  up  the  blood  of  her  children. 
We  should  look  with  horror  upon  the  specta¬ 
cle  which  these  two  peaceful  inland  towns 
presented,  this  19th  of  April,  were  it  not  that 
the  cause  in  which  men  died,  the  inestimable 
gift  of  freedom,  is  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  God 
and  man. 

The  British  commander  now  saw  that  a 
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hasty  inarch  of  ao  many  miles,  with  no  time 
for  rest  or  food,  and  two  battles  of  a  morning, 
was  beginning  to  be  more  than  his  men  could 
bear,  and  he  ordered  a  retreat.  They  are 
twenty  miles  from  Boston,  and  every  inch  of 
ground  will  be  disputed  by  the  exasperated 
people,  who  are  gathering  from  all  the  lanes 
and  bye-ways  of  the  country.  Like  the 
Highland  heather  teeming  with  the  followers 
of  Roderick  Dhu,  hardly  do  they  ascend  a 
hill  or  enter  a  valley,  ere  from  behind  fences, 
walls,  trees,  farm-houses  and  barns,  the  sure 
ball  of  the  Provincial  levels  its  victim  to  the 
earth. 

Sometimes  their  passage  was  disputed  by 
groups  of  men,  and  a  sharp  conflict  ensued,  in 
which  the  now  exhausted  royal  troops  were 
sure  to  encounter  the  greater  loss.  It  was  a 
retreat  through  the  enemy’s  country,  and 
therefore  full  of  disaster.  Indeed,  so  rapidly 
were  they  now  pursued  by  the  roused  up 
peasantry,  that  it  became  nearly  evident  they 
would  be  compelled  to  surrender. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  news  had  reached 
Boston  early  in  the  day  of  the  fight  at  Lex- 
dngton,  and  Lord  Percy  was  on  his  way  to  re¬ 
enforce  the  eight  hundred  which  had  left  on 
that  inauspicious  midnight.  Help  had  indeed 
become  needful  to  the  dispirited  and  jaded 
soldiery.  Col.  Smith,  the  commander,  was 
badly  wounded,  and  their  aspect  wore  rather 
the  appearance  of  flight  than  retreat 

The  troops  hurried  onward,  under  a  desul¬ 
tory  galling  fire  from  an  unseen  foe,  many 
falling  by  the  way-side  from  sheer  exhaustion, 
and  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  to  the 
mercy  of  men  who  were  never  found  devoid 
of  human  charities. 

Lord  Percy  came  on  in  gallant  style,  with 
colors  flying,  a  thousand  well  accoutered  meu, 
and  two  field  pieces.  Passing  through  the  sub¬ 
urban  town  of  Roxbury,  they  kept  a  merry 
step  to  the  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle,  in  derision 
of  the  Provincials.  A  rapid  march  brought 
them  in  sight  of  Col.  Smith  and  his  exhausted 
men  not  far  from  Lexington,  at  which  sad 
view,  with  soldierly  address,  he  opened  hi.t 
ranks  into  a  hollow  square,  which  received 
them  within.  Ill-omened  as  had  been  their  ex¬ 
pedition,  the  sight  even  of  an  enemy  thus  worn 
in  a  hard  duty  was  pitiful  to  behold,  and  the 
Provincials  ceased  to  molest  thent.  The  men 
sunk  upon  the  ground  and  slept  After  a 
brief  space  for  rest  and  refreshment,  the  line 
of  march  was  resumed,  not  in  attack  but  re¬ 


treat  Lord  Percy  had  seen  enough  to  con¬ 
vince  him  that,  in  the  emergency, 

“  DiRcretion  wu  the  better  part  of  valor,” 
and  he  slowly  made  his  way  back  to  Boston, 
hard  beset  by  the  militia,  which  renewed  the 
assault  at  the  first  attempt  at  retreat 

The  Provincials  were  now  brought  into  mil¬ 
itary  order  under  the  command  of  General 
Heath.  Dr.  Warren,  also,  had  spurred  out 
from  Boston  at  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
encounter  of  Lexington,  and  now,  by  his  coun¬ 
cil  and  activity,  did  much  to  allay  the  excited 
yeomanry,  who,  it  was  plain  enough  to  be  %en, 
were  unfit  for  a  close  battle — nor  was  it  now 
thought  best  to  hazard  much  in  open  fight 

The  retreat  of  the  British  was  marked  by 
acts  of  wanton  and  atrocious  cruelty.  Houses 
were  burned  down,  granerics  destroyed, 
dwellings  were  plundered,  and  even  affrighted 
women  who  fled  from  the  scene  of  disaster 
were  fired  upon  by  the  infuriated  soldiery. 
In  one  instance,  having  found  a  poor  sick  crea¬ 
ture,  whose  helplessness  might  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  an  ample  protection,  he  was  murdered 
in  cold  blood  in  bis  bed. 

That  the  commander  was  culpable  in  these 
atrocities  is  most  apparent,  and  yet  so  hot 
was  the  pursuit,  and  so  unerring  the  aim  of 
the  sharp-shooting  yeomanry,  that  warlike 
discipline  must  have  been  diffleuR  to  preserve. 
Nearing  Boston,  his  perils  increased.  Roxbury, 
Dorchester  and  Milton  sent  out  their  minute- 
men  ;  the  hills  swarmed  with  an  excited  popu¬ 
lace,  the  bells  of  all  the  villages  were  ring¬ 
ing  alarm,  while  every  stone  wall,  picket,  or 
fence  sent  forth  its  deadly  shot 

The  whole  twenty  miles  had  been  a  series 
of  battles,  and  at  Charlestown  there  was  dan¬ 
ger  that  their  retreat  would  be  cut  off.  Col. 
Pickering  was  near  at  hand  with  seven  hun¬ 
dred  men,  to  join  the  militia  under  General 
Heath.  Hurrying  forward  to  gain  the 
“  Neck,”  now  well  fortified  and  under  the  cover 
of  the  ships,  they  wheeled  around  and  dis¬ 
charged  the  fleld-pitsies  at  intervals  upon  th(‘ 
fast-pursuing  patriots.  Along  the  banks  of 
Charles  River  it  was  little  less  than  a  run  : 
military  order  was  out  of  the  question,  so 
complete  had  liccome  the  panic  inspired  by 
the  “  Rebeds,''  whom  in  the  morning  they  had 
derided  with  Iieat  of  drum  and  martial  tune  of 
Yankee  Doodle. 

The  sun  was  rising  when  the  gallant  band, 
full  of  life  and  ready  with  jest,  entered  the 
little  town  of  Lexington.  It  was  long  set  when 
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a  thinned,  panic-Btricken  troop  was  seen  with 
unsoldicrly  speed,  back  to  the  foe — that  foe 
raw,  nndisciplined  yeomanry— huddling  a«  best 
they  might  over  the  road  to  Charlestown 
Neck. 

The  battle  of  Lexington  is  apt  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  an  a  single  skirmish,  and  that  of  Concord 
as  of  little  import  in  itself.  The  truth  is,  Lex¬ 
ington  was  the  great  culminating  point,  but 
all  that  long  day  the  battle  raged.  From  mid¬ 
night  till  pa.«t  the  setting  of  the  sun  vast  num¬ 
bers  of  men  had  been  under  arms,  and  of  the 
British,  273  had  been  killed,  wounded,  or  made 
prisoners.  Of  the  patriots,  fifty-nine  had  been 
killed,  thirty-nine  wounded,  and  five  are  re¬ 
ported  as  missing. 

Compared  with  many  battle-fields,  the  loss 
of  life  was  not  great  ;  but  when  we  call  to 
mind  the  circumstances  of  the  range  of  fight, 
along  a  space  of  twenty  miles,  it  will  be  at 
once  perceived  that  this  fact  alone  involved 
great  suffering  and  extreme  fatigue.  The 
men  were  harrassed  by  fear,  and  thinned  by 
an  unseen  foe. 

Further  than  this,  never,  since  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  reached  its  present  advancement,  has  any 
contest  involved  so  much  as  this,  which  oc¬ 
curred  on  the  19th  of  April,  1773.  The  stand 
had  been  firmly,  resolutely  taken  to  repel  ag¬ 
gression,  and  men  had  sealed  the  faith  with 
their  blood.  The  issue  was  now  made.  Hence¬ 
forth  they  must  stand  to  their  arms  and  make 
good  their  claim  to  martyrs  for  freedom,  or 
die  ignobly  by  the  hangman’s  cord,  as  rebels 
to  their  king. 

The  writer,  in  the  years  of  childhood,  has 
listened  to  the  accounts  of  this  day  with  the 
natural  interest  of  childhood,  enhanced  by  the 
memory  of  an  ancestor  whose  blood  flowed 
that  day  in  the  sacred  cause.  There  has  been 
some  disposition  to  ignore  the  rally  made  at 
Lexington,  as  one  of  uncertain  kind,  but  we 
who  have  listened  to  the  story  of  those  who 
participated  in  the  movement,are  assured  that 
at  Lexington  the  stand  was  no  less  firmly 
made  than  at  Concord,  and  the  men,  few  in 
number,  it  is  true,  were  as  well  organized. 

It  is  dark  midnight  now.  It  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens  that  a  traveler,  standing  upon  the  top  of 
a  hill,  sees  in  the  far  distance,  the  village 
lights — now  clear  and  bright,  and  now  extinct ; 
the  taper  from  some  solitary  hamlet,  which 
gleams  “  like  a  good  deed  over  a  naughty 
world,”  with  here  and  there  a  gleam  to  show 
that  there  is  life  and  action  abroad,  though  all 


is  whelmed  in  darkness  and  gloom— when,  all 
at  once,  as  if  the  heavens  had  opened,  a  flash 
of  lightning  reveals  the  whole  country  in  one 
vast  panoramic  view  of  hill  and  stream,  ham¬ 
let  and  village,  school-house  and  spire,  with 
woods  and  walls,  and  implements  of  toil,  seen 
even  mure  clearly  than  under  the  mid-day 
sun. 

So  was  it  now.  The  guns  of  Lexington  had 
reverberated  along  the  hills,  and  fla.shed  from 
point  to  point  till  the  whole  land  is  in  a  blaze. 
Like  a  tempest  in  the  Andes,  or  the  roaring  of 
the  vast  ocean,  there  will  be  no  more  peace  till 
the  great  quc;‘tion  of  human  rights  is  put  at 
once  and  forever  at  rest  It  is  no  meager 
contest  of  a  few  yeomen  by  the  graves  and 
altars  of  their  ancestors,  but  one  to  be  felt  to 
the  end  of  time. 

There  was  no  sleep  on  the  eve  of  the  19th 
of  April,  1775.  Mounted  men  filled  the  un¬ 
frequented  ways  with  beat  of  drum  and  the 
call  to  arms.  Stem  men  in  solitary  dwellings 
arose  and  buckled  on  their  armor,  and  went 
forth  for  the  contest.  Maine  and  Massachu¬ 
setts  were  as  one  man.  Rhode  Island  cried 
“  What  cheer  ?”  and  hurried  to  the  rendezvous. 
Isi^cl  Putnam  is  ploughing  in  the  field,  when 
a  man  beat  the  drum  on  the  highway,  and  told 
of  the  blood  of  Lexington,  and  he  left  the 
team  in  the  furrow  and  hastened  to  Cambridge. 
Stark  and  Ethan  Allen  left  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  for  the  scene  of  contest.  Old  veterans, 
who  had  fought  in  the  French  war,  burnished 
up  their  rusty  arms  and  took  the  field.  From 
the  rocking  pine  of  the  north  to  the  ever¬ 
glades  of  the  south,  the  clarion  call  was 
heard,  and  far  off  responsive  notes  echoed 
back  the  call.  Schuyler,  and  Mercer,  and 
Lee,  and  a  hundred  others  to  be  named 
in  time,  arose  as  one  man  ;  and  as  in  the  great 
assemblage  of  the  celestials,  when  the  “  sons  of 
God  ”  presented  themselves  before  the  eternal 
throne,  “  Satan  also  among  them,”  so  at  this 
great  rally  of  true  mea  and  brave  men,  came 
also  Benedict  Arnold. 

It  had  been  the  policy  of  the  royal  gover¬ 
nors  to  disarm  the  people,  as  will  be  inferred 
by  the  movements  in  Massachusetts.  In  Vir¬ 
ginia,  also,  about  the  same  period,  was  a  like 
attempt  made,  of  seizing  upon  military  stores. 
In  one  case,  Lord  Dunmore,  not  venturing  to 
do  this  openly,  had  the  meanness  to  remove 
the  locks  from  the  guns,  thus  rendering  them 
of  no  use. 

Washington  had  noted  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
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ton  with  the  eye  of  a  soldier  no  less  than  pat¬ 
riot.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  George  William 
Fairfax,  England,  he  says : 

“  Gen.  Gage  confesses  that  the  men  under 
Lieut  Col.  Smith  made  a  very  precipitate  re¬ 
treat  from  Concord,  notwithstanding  the  reen¬ 
forcement  under  Lord  Percy,  which  may 
serve  to  convince  Lord  Sandwich  and  others 
that  the  Amesicans  will  fight  for  their  liber¬ 
ties  and  property,  however  pusillanimous  in 
his  lordship's  eye  they  may  appear  in  other 
rcspecta 

“  Stripped  of  all  coloring,  it  is  plainly  to  be 
seen  that  if  the  retreat  had  not  been  as  pre¬ 
cipitate  ns  it  was,  and  God  knows  it  could  not 
well  hoot  been  more  to,  the  ministerial  troops 
must  have  been  murdered  or  entirely  cut 
off.  •  •  *  Unhappy,  though  it  is,  to  refiect 
that  a  brother's  sword  has  been  sheathed  in 
a  brother’s  breast,  and  that  the  once  happy 
and  peaceful  plains  of  America  are  either  to 
be  drenched  with  blood  or  inhabited  by  slaves. 
Sad  alternative!  But  can  a  virtuous  mind 
hesitate  in  his  choice  T” 

In  New  England  a  common  instinct  prevail¬ 
ed,  that  a  more  decisive  blow  than  even  that 
of  Lexington  must  be  struck  to  assure  the 
ministry  that  the  people  were  actuated  by  one 
and  the  same  spirit  Without  waiting  for  the 
slow  and  concerted  action  of  a  deliberative 
body,  though  faintly  countenanced  by  that  of 
both  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  a  small 
body  of  men  from  both  provinces  mode  their 
way  to  what  was  known  as  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

This  was  a  sort  of  debatable  land,  com¬ 
prising  the  present  state  of  Vermont,  but 
claimed  by  New  Hampshire  and  New  York, 
the  latter  State  having  made  already  several 
attempts  to  eject  the  early  settlers.  To  resist 
these  incroachments  an  association  had  been 
formed,  known  as  “The  Green  Mountain 
Boys,”  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  renowned 
Ethan  Allen,  a  man  of  much  native  eloquence, 
and  of  a  brave,  fiery  temperament.  Outlawed 
by  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  Allen  and 
bis  associates  had  armed  themselves  for  resist¬ 
ance,  and  defied  all  attempts  at  apprehending 
them. 

At  this  crisis  of  affairs,  the  battle  of  Lex¬ 
ington  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  land, 
and  Ethan  Allen  bad  other  work  to'do  besides 
contending  for  their  mountain  fastnesses.  No 
sooner  was  the  plan  stated  of  an  attack 
upon  ths  forts  of  northern  New  York,  by  the 


veterans  of  the  old  French  war,  who  longed 
for  another  bout  at  their  old  battle-fieldN 
than  it  was  seen  that  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys  were  the  very  material  most  needed — 
already  in  arms  and  burning  with  the  spirit 
of  revolt. 

Allen  and  his  associates  at  once  joined  the 
enterprise,  and  thus  reenforced,  a  body  of 
nearly  three  hundred  men  nwrehed  on  to 
Gastleton,  not  far  from  the  bead  of  Lake 
Champlain.  Ethan  Allen  was  placed  ut  the 
head  of  command,  aud  parties  were  sent  out 
to  secure  any  boats  to  be  found  on  the  lake 
and  carry  them  to  a  point  of  rendezvous  op¬ 
posite  Ticonderoga.  In  the  meanwhile, 
Benedict  Arnold  had  applied  to  the  Committee 
of  Safety  of  Massachusetts  for  leave  to  carry 
out  a  similar  enterprise,  and  bad  been  empow¬ 
ered  to  raise  four  hundred  men  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  while  a  colonel’s  commission  was  also 
Buperadded.  Arnold  was  brave  and  energetic, 
but  utterly  selfish  in  his  aims,  and  devoid  of 
all  manly  principle  of  action.  Hearing  that 
forces  were  already  afield,  he  pushed  forward 
without  waiting  for  his  recruits,  and  reached 
Castleton  just  as  the  Council  of  War  had  giv¬ 
en  the  command  of  the  expedition  to  Ethan 
Allen.  With  his  natural  assurance,  Arnold 
presented  his  colonel’s  commission,  and 
claimed  the  authority.  The  idea  was  instant¬ 
ly  scouted  by  the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  who 
would  follow  no  one  but  their  favorite  leader  ; 
and  thus  was  Arnold  obliged  to  act  as  a  vol¬ 
unteer,  under  a  nominal  rank  only. 

Arrived  at  Shoreham,  opposite  Ticonderoga, 
but  a  small  number  of  boats  were  to  be  found, 
the  party  sent  to  collect  them  on  the  lake 
not  having  yet  arrived.  Nothing  daunted, 
Allen  began  to  croes ;  the  labor  was  very 
slow  and  severe — as  the  yellow  streaks  of 
morning  began  to  thread  the  east,  and  the 
early  bird  was  already  astir,  not  a  third  of 
their  number  had  crossed.  No  time  could  be 
lost  With  the  advance  of  light  their  position 
would  be  known  to  the  garrison.  Prompt 
as  thought,  Allen  drew  up  his  little  band,  and 
in  a  hurried  address  declared  bis  intention  of 
proceeding  with  the  number  already  at  hand, 
and  attack  the  garrison.  “  I  ask  no  man  to 
go  against  his  will — I  shall  be  the  first  to  ad¬ 
vance — I  will  lead  the  way;  all  who  are 
ready  to  follow  poise  his  firelock.’’  Every 
firelock  was  poised,  and,  the  gallant  soldier 
Arnold  by  his  side,  Jed  the  way,  followed  by 
his  determined  little  band,  at  a  quick  step. 
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and  in  utter  silence.  Ascending  the  bill,  they  | 
encountered  a  sentinel  at  a  sally  post,  just  as 
the  day  dawned.  The  man  leveled  his  piece, 
which  hung  fire.  lie  retreated  along  the 
arched  way,  closely  followed  by  the  invaders. 
Hardly  had  they  emerged  from  cover  before 
another  sentry  aimed  at  Allen  a  bayonet 
thrust,  which  the  strong  man  turned  aside  and 
seized  the  lx;arer,  whom  he  compelled,  at  point 
of  Ijayonet,  to  lead  the  way  to  the  quarters  of 
the  commandant.  Capt.  Delaplace  was  still 
in  bed  when  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  thun- 
deriMl  at  bis  door  and  demanded  a  surrender 
of  the  fort. 

Already  the  men  had  formed  in  double 
line  within  the  works,  and  the  morning  air  rang 
with  jthree  hearty  cheers,  to  the  infinite  terror 
of  the  surprised  garrison.  Capt  Delaplace, 
half  dressed,  his  little  wife  peering  over  his 
shoulder,  opened  his  bed-room  door  in  utter 
bewilderment  The  surprise  could  not  be  im¬ 
proved  by  the  utmost  strategy  of  war. 
There  stood  the  adventurous,  handsome  Allen, 
before  the  astonished  royal  officer,  in  his 
night-cap,  flanked  by  his  pretty  wife,  and  look¬ 
ing  like  anything  rather  than  a  royal  com¬ 
mander  of  an  important  military  post 

“  By  whose  authority  do  you  act,”  stam¬ 
mered  at  length  the  bewildered  officer. 

“  In  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah  and 


the  Continental  Congress,”  answered  the 
Provincial,  and  tradition  saith  further,  that 
he  made  a  great  flourish  of  his  sword,  and  lift¬ 
ed  up  his  noble  person  like  a  kingly  man,  as  he 
was,  for  the  words  he  uttered  have  the  pith 
of  a  strong,  full  man  about  them. 

The  garrison  could  do  no  less  than  surren¬ 
der,  and  the  captain  (it  is  to  be  hoped  his  wife 
went  with  him)  and  forty -eight  men  were  sent 
prisoners  to  Hartford,  Connecticut  What 
was  better  thau  all,  in  the  fort  was  found  a 
large  supply  of  military  stores,  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  country,  was  of  inestima¬ 
ble  value.  These  events  occurred  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  10th  of  May.  Two  days 
after,  Crown  Point  was  surprised  and  taken 
without  flring  a  gun.  More  than  a  hundred 
cannon  were  found  in  the  fort 

Scarcely  three  weeks  have  elapsed  since 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  the  royal  gover¬ 
nors  who  have  attempted  to  disarm  the  Colo- 
I  nies  have  failed  signally  in  every  instance. 

I  The  people  have  not  only  kept  their  own,  but, 
as  we  have  shown,  have  already  secured  two 
important  military  points,  and  obtained  also 
timely  accession  to  their  scanty  military  sup¬ 
plies. 

Scarcely  bad  these  events  taken  place,  when 
the  detachment  arrived  which  had  been  sent 
to  secure  the  shipping  of  the  lake,  with  a 
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Rchooner  and  several  row  boats.  A  plan  was 
instantly  concerted  to  sail  down  the  Lake  and 
attack  St.  Johns,  on  the  Sorel  River.  Having 
placed  some  cannon  from  the  fort  in  the 
schooner,  and  the  command  being  given  to 
Arnold,  whose  maritime  habits  best  qnalified 
him  for  its  management,  Allen  and  bis  men 
embarked  in  the  batteaox. 

Arnold  exercised  his  utmost  seamanship, 
spread  every  stitch  of  canvas,  and  soon  left 
his  companions  far  behind  him.  Arriving  at 
St.  Johns,  he  surprised  and  made  prisoners  of 


the  whole  garrison,  captured  a  royal  sloop, 
well  armed  and  provisioned,  besides  destroy¬ 
ing  much  that  it  was  impossible  to  take  away. 
The  whole  was  so  gallantly  done,  that  we  re¬ 
gret  to  find  the  future  career  of  the  man  is 
not  in  accordance  with  his  brilliant  outset 
On  the  retumway  Arnold  informed  Allen 
of  the  approach  of  a  superior  force  from 
Montreal,  and  it  was  thought  best  to  disem¬ 
bark  at  Ticonderoga  with  their  stores  and 
provisions. 

TO  US  co.-rtisriD. 


SCHUYLER’S  HAIR-BREADTH  ESCAPES. 


A 'MONO  the  many  praiseworthy  and  meri- 
,  torious  names  which  the  Revolutionary 
contest  served  to  bring  out  into  bold  relief, 
and  illuminate  with  a  halo  of  glory,  none 
ranks  higher  on  the  page  of  American 
history — if  we  except  our  beloved  Washington 
— than  that  of  (Jen.  Phillip  Schuyler.  True, 
there  are  more  brilliant  deeds  recorded  of  his 
compeers  than  are  ascribed  to  him  ;  but  for 
pure,  unsullied,  devoted,  and  self-sacrificing 
patriotism,  he 

“  Wai  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  aU.” 

He  had  been  engaged  in  the  French  war  in 
1775  ;  he  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Lord 
Howe  in  the  campaign  against  the  forts  on 
Lakes  George  and  Champlain  ;  and  when  that 
unfortunate  young  nobleman  fell  at  Ticonde¬ 
roga,  to  him  was  intrusted  the  melancholy 
duty  of  bearing  his  remains  to  Albany  for 
burial.  After  peace  was  declared,  he  was 
selected  to  fill  various  important  posts  in  the 
civil  government  of  his  native  State  (New 
York).  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  he  took  strong  grounds  on  the  patriot 
side,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first 
Continental  Congress,  which  appointed  him 
one  of  the  first  major-generals  of  their  incipi¬ 
ent  army,  and  he  was  placed  by  Washington 
in  command  of  the  army  destined  to  invade 
Canada.  Sickness  prevented  him,  however, 
from  taking  the  post,  and  it  devolved  upon 
Montgomery.  He  was  actively  engaged  in 
affairs  connected  with  the  Indians,  and  in  or¬ 
ganizing  the  Northern  army  in  1776^  wh(n  be 
was  superceded  by  Gates,  just  previous  to  the 
invasion  of  Burgoyne.  Stung  to  the  soul  by 


the  injustice  of  Congress,  in  snatching  from 
his  hand  the  meed  of  victory  which  would  have 
been  bis,  and  yielding  to  another  the  benefits 
arising  from  his  labors,  he  nevertheless,  think¬ 
ing 

“  Our  eonntry’i  welfare  ii  our  flmt  concern. 

And  who  promote*  that  be*t,  beat  prove*  hi*  duty,” 

still  nobly  continned  to  devote  bis  services 
and  his  fortune  in  aid  of  the  glorious  cause  in 
which  his  whole  heart  was  engaged,  without 
a  taint  of  that  selfishness  which  marked  the 
conduct  of  many  others  less  devoted  and  sin¬ 
cere. 

His  private  character  was  so  eminently  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  all  those  characteristics  which 
endear  a  man  in  his  position  In  life  to  his 
neighbors,  that  he  was  universally  beloved  by 
all  who  came  within  the  circle  of  his  auspices. 
Possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  which  he  well 
knew  how  to  use,  he  exerted  an  unbounded 
influence — rather  felt  than  seen — among  the 
patriots  of  the  section  in  which  he  lived ;  and 
hence  he  was  a  person  of  consequence,  not  only 
to  the  Americans,  but  in  the  eyes  of  their 
enemies ;  he  bore  an  important  part  in  the 
struggle,  and  he  was  a  bright  and  shining 
mark  for  the  malevolent  shafts  of  the  British 
and  tories.  His  beautiful  mansion  on  Fish 
Creek,  with  his  mills  and  other  properly,  to 
the  amount  of  upward  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  was  wantonly  burned  by  order  of  Bur¬ 
goyne,  and  his  life  was  constantly  in  jeopardy 
from  the  hatred  of  his  minions  and  followers. 
On  one  occasion,  a  tory  by  the  name  of  Wat- 
tenneyer,  with  a  gang  of  miscreants  like  him¬ 
self,  assaulted  his  house,  burst  in  the  doors. 


Schuyler’s  Hair-breadth  Escapes. 


took  the  guards— who  were'asleep  in  the  base¬ 
ment — prisoners,  and  sought  the  person  of  the 
general ;  but  by  a  well  managed  ruse,  he 
frightened  them  into  the  belief  that  they  were 
surrounded,  and  they  decamped,  taking  with 
them  a  large  amount  of  silver  plate  and  other 
valuables.  On  another  occasion  an  Indian 
had  crept  stealthily  into  the  house  and  con¬ 
cealed  himself  behind  the  door,  where  he 
awaited  an  opportunity  to  strike  the  general 
as  he  should  pass  to  his  chamber.  A  female 
servant,  however,  in  coming  in  from  the  hall. 


seeing  the  gleam  of  a  blade  in  the  dim  light, 
which  just  enabled  her  to  recognize  the  outline 
of  a  dusky  figure,  with  great  presence  of  mind 
seemed  not  to  have  made  the  discovery,  but 
passed  into  the  room  where  the  general  was, 
and  while  pretending  to  arrange  some  articles 
on  the  mantle-piece,  told  him,  in  an  under 
tone,  of  the  discovery  she  had  made,  at  the 
same  time  saying  aloud,  I  will  call  the 
guard.”  This  alarmed  the  secreted  warrior, 
and  hearing  the  servant  tread  upon  a  loose 
board  in  another  hall,  and  fearing  that  the 
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household  had  become  alarmed,  he  hastily  de¬ 
camped. 

After  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  the  tories, 
smarting  under  the  bitter  disappointment  oc¬ 
casioned  by  that  event,  and  more  highly  in¬ 
censed  than  ever  at  €ren.  Schuyler,  in  whom 
they  recognized  one  of  the  prominent  causes 
of  their  defeat,  determined  upon  his  capture  or 
destruction.  To  attain  one  or  the  other  of 
these  objects,  they  made  selection  of  two 
individuals — an  Indian  and  a  white  man. 
The  former  had  been  frequently  in  the  habit 
of  hunting  and  Ashing  on  the  general’s  place, 
and  knew  every  part  of  the  grounds,  and  the 
most  likely  spots  to  meet  him  in  his  usual  per¬ 
ambulations.  He  was  a  powerfully  made  fel¬ 
low;  strong,  robust,'and  active,  and  a  dangerous 
opponent  under  any  circumstances.  The  other 
was  a  weak-minded  Irishman,  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  many  favors  at  the  hands  of  the  general, 
and  was  even  then  in  his  employ  ;  notwith¬ 
standing  which  he  could  not  resist  the  tempt¬ 
ing  bribes  which  were  offered  him,  and  con¬ 
sented  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  his  benefactor’s 
blood  for  a  price.  Their  plans  were  duly  con¬ 
certed,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  a  certain  day 
they  hid  themselves  in  a  leafy  copse,  near 
where  they  knew  the  general  mast  pass  in  his 
accustomed  rides  about  his  place.  The  place 
of  concealment  was  artfully  contrived,  and 
the  conspirators  sat  themselves  down  to  await, 
with  what  patience  they  could  muster,  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  their  foe.  It  was  not  long  ere  they 
discerned  his  approach  on  horseback,  and  they 
prepared  to  shoot  him  down  as  he  approached 
their  lair.  The  general  had  been  made  fully 
aware,  by  the  abduction  of  many  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends,  who  had  been  dragged  from 


their  homes  and  carried  off  to  Canada — there 
to  be  retained  as  prisoners  until  exchanged — 
as  well  as  by  the  many  attempts  to  seize  his 
own  person,  that  he  was  in  constant  jeopardy 
of  being  seized ;  but  he  did  not  imagine  that 
his  enemies  would  descend  to  use  the  assassin’s 
knife,  and  stab  or  kill  in  coid  blood  one  who 
had  been  so  active  for  the  welfare  of  the  State 
as  himself ;  much  less  did  he  fear  that  such  a 
blow  would  come  from  the  hands  of  those 
whom  he  had  befriended — who  had  eaten  of 
his  bread  and  been  nourished  by  his  bounty. 
His  was  one  of  those  open,  frank,  and  generous 
natures,  which,  devoid  of  guilt  themselves,  are 
pnwilling  to  impute  it  to  others.  But  civil 
war  crushes  and  destroys  all  ties,  severs  all 
bonds,  and  arouses  the  most  vindictive  of 
man’s  passions — arraying  neighbor  against 
neighbor,  friend  against  friend,  and  breaking 
up  even  the  ties  of  consanguinity.  Conscience 
will,  however,  at  times  assert  her  sway,  and 
admonish  us  with  a  power  which  it  is  impossible 
to  gainsay.  She  reminded  the  Indian — savage 
as  he  was,  unlettered  and  untutored  in  the  Aner 
feelings  of  human  nature — of  the  many  favors 
be  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  man  whom 
he  was  about  to  destroy ;  and  even  as  bis  eye 
glanced  along  the  barrel  which  was  aimed  at 
the  breast  of  his  benefactor,  he  repented  of  his 
intention,  and,  with  an  impulse  which  did 
credit  to  his  heart,  he  struck  up  the  gun  in  the 
hands  of  his  comrade,  saying — “  I  cannot  kill 
him  ;  I’ve  eat  his  bread  too  often  1”  The  gen¬ 
eral  rode  by,  all  unconscious  that  his  life  had 
hung  upon  the  slender  thread  by  which  an 
Indian’s  conscience  is  strung ;  and  his  would- 
be  assassins  slunk  away  into  the  deep  recesses 
of  the  surrounding  groves. 


THE  REAPER  AND  THE  GLEANER. 

BT  THS  ONS  WHO  oumni). 

AHILLION  bearded  and  nodding  heads 
Bent  from  the  ripened  stems, 

Tellow  and  tall,  like  rods  of  gold. 

And  unto  the  wandering  breezes  told 
Legends  of  sorrow  manifold 
Of  the  myriad  dew-drop  diadems, 

Which  had  circled  them  in  the  verdant  spring ; 

Of  the  wooing  zephyr  with  odorous  wing. 

Which  had  stirred  their  pnises  and  made  them  sing, 

Bnt  Ackle  proved  in  their  growing  old. 
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The  morning  shook  from  the  wings  of  the  iark— 
That  feathered  Memnon— the  heavy  dew, 

And  sent  it  in  chase  for  the  flying  dark, 

Over  the  boundless  regions  of  bine. 

Its  first  gleam  struck  on  the  sickle  blade — 

The  glittering  crescent  flashed  and  played 
Over  the  wheat  it  lowly  laid. 

The  arm  which  wielded  it,  strong  and  yoong. 

Kept  time  to  the  happy  singing  tongue ; 

The  swifter  it  gleamed,  the  swifter  fell 
The  rustling  stalks — and  a  merrier  swell 
From  the  tuneful  throat  of  the  reaper  rung. 

I  followed  behind  the  gathering  rake. 

And  stooped  the  scattering  spears  to  take. 
Thinking  of  Ruth  who  had  gleaned  like  me 
With  a  heavy  heart  and  timidly. 

The  voice  that  sang  so  merry  and  gay, 

Soon  charmed  my  sorrowful  thoughts  away; 

And  my  heart  leaped  up,  like  a  prisoned  bird’s 
When  it  hears  its  kindred  away  in  the  wood 
Caroling  free  to  its  little  brood. 

At  the  chime  of  his  voice  and  the  soul  of  his  words, 
It  was  like  what  my  life  was  bom  to  be 
Before  the  prison  of  poverty 
Fettered  and  cramped  its  buoyancy. 

'Twas  the  song  an  Alpine  hunter  sung, 

With  the  freedom  of  Alpine  skies  and  air 
In  every  thought  which  fell  from  his  tongue. 

To  his  beautiful  mountain  fair. 

The  softer  notes  had  the  tone  of  Spring 
O’er  the  glacier-brow  of  the  mountain  king ; 

And  the  choms,  rising  clear  and  higher, 

Had  the  beauty  of  ice  but  the  heat  of  fire. 

I  saw  the  giddy  and  frozen  heights 
Piercing  the  heaven’s  cerulean  lights ; 

I  saw  the  chamois  spring  and  leap 
Up  dizzy  crags  to  the  loftiest  steep. 

Heard  the  clear  blast  of  the  hunter's  hom 
Startling  the  echoes  from  peak  to  peak, 

'  ’Till  the  eagle  wheeled  with  a  piercing  shriek 
To  the  viewless  gates  of  the  crimson  mom. 

Bnt  the  sun  had  bnmed  with  his  fiery  car 
A  blazing  track  toward  the  Zenith  noon — 

The  voice  of  the  reaper  was  faint  and  far. 

And  the  thnnderons  avalanche’s  jar 
Bellowed  and  shook  through  my  reeling  brain  ; 
The  earth  seemed  an  open  and  heated  plain — 

I  sank  on  the  stnbble  in  senseless  swoon. 

The  water  was  cool,  the  shade  was  deep, 

I  felt  as  if  wakened  from  blessed  sleep. 

My  locks  dripped  wet  from  my  freshened  brow. 

My  lips  were  moist,  and  until  now 
A  formless  vision  had  floated  through 
My  brain,  as  a  mist,  which  morning  blew, , 

Would  float — without  deflnite  form  or  aim, 

^th  the  pictured  world  in  its  misty  frame ; ; 
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Bat  now  I  mw  the  golden  sheet 
Unrolled  and  waring  of  oncat  wheat; 

And  the  hot  and  ■hlmmering  atmoephere 
Meeting  a  ekj  intensely  clear ; 

And  close  at  my  side  a  sickle  blade, 

Brightly  dark  in  the  heavy  shade, 

With  my  tiny  sheaf  of  gattered  grain 
Under  its  crescent  sharpness  lain. 

And  I  saw  by  my  side  the  reaper  stand 
With  a  leaf-cap  of  water  in  his  hand; 

His  eye  o’er  cloaded  with  sympathy, 

Anxioasly,  tenderly,  watching  me ; 

And  the  voice  which  bore  me  to  Switzerland 
Asked  if  I  had  the  strength  to  stand. 

-  Then  A'om  the  leaf-cap  again  I  qnalfed, 

And  smiled  as  I  drained  the  crystal  draught — 

He  took  the  empty  goblet  and  laughed ;  * 

Then  with  a  careless  but  graceful  charm, 

He  gave  me  my  bonnet  and  gleaned  store. 

And  the  kindly  strength  of  his  sturdy  arm 
To  help  me  to  walk  to  my  cottage  door. 

The  day  went  out,  and  its  crimson  fires 
Burned  in  the  city  windows  and  spires ; 

Then  finshed  a  rose-tint  over  the  sky, 

Then  paled  to  ashes  of  sombre  grey. 

The  moon’s  round  goblet  rose — ^brimming  high 
With  a  yellowed  silver,  which  fioated  away 
In  a  pale  faint  mist,  like  holy  glow 
Of  Christian  hope  on  the  Christian’s  brow. 

The  reaper  paused  as  he  passed  my  gate, 

From  the  harvest  toil  returning  late. — 

’Twere  better  to  glean  beneath  the  moon. 

Then  under  the  pitiless  heats  of  noon. 

But  the  fairies  are  out,  and  when  they  find 
How  much  of  the  wheat  we  left  behind, 

They  will  leave  their  dances  to  gather  and  bind. 
The  fiour  which  the  wheat  of  their  gleaning  makes 
Shall  be  yours  to  mould  into  bridal  cakes.” — 

A  spirit  of  mischief  sat  in  each  eye, 

And  I  blushed  and  stammered  a  silly  reply ; 

Then  blushed  again,  I  knew  not  why. 

The  harvest  was  passed — the  summer  died. 

The  third  of  the  New-Year’s  royal  line ; 

And  her  sombre  sister,  the  winter’s  bride. 
Wrapped  her  green  robes  o’er  her  stately  pride. 
And  laid  her  low  at  the  dead  Spring’s  side. 

Then,  taking  the  sceptre  and  garments  fine. 

She  sat  on  the  throne,  and  blackened  the  wine 
In  the  grape’s  green  balls  ;  to  the  apple’s  cheeks 
Sent  the  rich  blood  In  crimson  streaks ; 

Hung  the  bell-pears  aloft  to  bleach. 

And  finshed  the  down  on  the  dainty  peach. 

But  her  heart  was  sad  for  the  summer’s  death. 

And  it  bled  in  the  oak-trees  its  royal  blood, 

’TOl  they  burned  like  watch  fires  in  every  wood. 
And  a  hectic  flashed  with  every  breath 
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Throngh  th«  maple’s  Teins— bat  It  drained  the  Ufa 
Of  the  walnut  and  ash  ’till  their  leayes  slowly  feU 
Out  close  by  the  sharp  frosts  mnrderons  knife, 

To  pave  the  moss  of  forest  and  delL 


Then  came  the  rain,  the  antnmn  rain, 
Weeping  wild  and  passionate  tears, 

And  sobbing  in  a  sorrowing  strain 
Upon  the  bosoms  of  monntain  meres. 

And  moaning  with  pain  o’er  all  the  plain. — 
There’s  grief  in  the  rain,  the  antnmn  rain, 

A  desolate,  weighty  sonl  of  grief. 

That  to  every  shriveled  flower. 

And  to  every  yeUow  leaf, 

Host  wail  its  piteous  loss — 

The  Sommer  air  and  the  summer  bloom. 
Which  a  sombre  paU  has  hid  with  the  cross 
Of  the  pestilent  frost  on  the  tomb. 


At  night  the  windy  shadows  slept 
Over  the  earth — and  the  new-born  moon 
Emptied  her  horn  and  swiftly  crept 
Under  the  west — ^high-pUed  with  gloom. 

And  the  mist  congealed  in  leaden  drops. 

And  beat  at  my  window— beat  at  my  door— 

I  heard  a  step  and  a  shaking  of  drops 
Along  the  threshhold — close  at  my  door. 

Then  in  he  came — dripping  with  rain, 

And  laughing  with  a  merry  disdain. 

And  talking  low,  in  a  happy  strain. 

He  sat  by  the  Are — the  cheerfnl  glow 
Bhone  in  the  flzed  stars  of  his  eyes ; 

His  wet  enrls,  black  as  the  glossy  sloe. 

His  voice  so  sweet  in  its  low  replies. 

And  while  the  storm  swept  wildly  and  cold, 

Against  the  windows — against  the  door — 

Hy  hand  was  close  in  his  thrilling  hold ; 

And  my  heart  will  thriU  forevermore. 

Woe  !— woe !— the  harvest  has  come  again; 

The  wheat  is  tall,  and  yellow  as  gold ; 

The  sickles  are  glittering,  bnt  oh  I  in  vain 
Do  I  list  for  the  happy  Alpine  strain— 

The  Ups  which  sang  it  are  dumb  and  cold  i 
I  glean  the  spears  left  behind  the  rake ; 

My  heart  is  bursting- it  wiU  not  break ! 

As  I  saw  his  arm  throngh  the  ripe  grain  move. 

Bo  I  saw  the  stronger  arm  of  Death 
In  the  prime  of  his  free,  Joy-giving  breath. 

In  the  ripeness  of  his  perfect  love, 

Bwaying  a  sickle,  whose  edge  so  keen 
Spares  not  the  grain  nor  the  flowers  between— 

And  he  feU  like  the  wheat,  and  was  garnered  home. 
As  he  left  the  grain,  when  he  reaped  for  me. 

Bo  Death  has  left  me  his  memory, 

And  the  wealth  of  a  promise,  that  days  to  come 
BhaU  bring  me  to  him,  as  oft  before, 

To  be  parted  in  sorrow— ah,  noosr  more  / 


JHMffcm,  Julj,  18M. 
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“  In  that  Contree  ben  folk,  that  har  but  o  foot :  and  the!  gon  so  foat,  that  it 
la  marraylle  :  and  the  foot  ia  ho  large,  that  it  aehadewethe  alle  the  Body  aaen 
the  Sonne,  whanne  hei  wole  lye  and  reate  hem.” 

Sir  John  MaundeotOe,  London,  1800. 


IN  proflenting  to  the  view  oV  onr  audience  a 
subject  of  BO  great  importance,  it  becomes 
our  duty  to  expound  the  text  before  proceed¬ 
ing  to  the  argument 

The  word  Cordwainer,  is  derived  from  the 
Spanish  “cordoban,”  goatskin  tanned  and 
dressed ;  the  word  '•  Cordoban  ”  is  the  corrup¬ 
tion  or  modification  of  the  name  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  city  Cordava.  Cordova  then  was,  in 
ancient  times,  the  Lynn  of  Spain.  Tt  was 
not  the  only  city  that  affixed  to  its  titles 
that  of  “protectress  of  the  useful  arts.” 
Toledo  and  Bilboa,  Morocco  and  Damascus, 
Ferrara  and  Milan,  form  with  it  a  goodiy  band 
of  defenders  of  the  artisan,  by  whose  craft 
they  had  their  wealth.  And  if  the  giver  be 
more  noble  than  the  recipient — the  benefac¬ 
tor  more  than  on  a  par  with  the  relieved,  we 
must  clidm  that  the  nobility  of  labor  is  great¬ 
er  than  the  nobility  of  idleness— the  excel¬ 
lence  of  cordwaining  is  above  that  assumed  by 
the  uobiesse  of  a  court 
But  the  high-minded  among  men,  who  de- 

TOL.  vn.— 7. 


sire  the  good  things  of  this  life,  not  caring 
who  labors,  but  unscrupulously  entering  into 
their  labors,  claim  to  be  descended  from  an¬ 
cient  times  and  honorable  men.  Yet  to  what 
point  can  they  trace  their  lineage — whose 
merits  form  their  ground  of  boasting?  Before 
the  Frank  kingClovis— before  the  Brennus  led 
his  hordes  to  young  Rome — before  Rome,  or 
Etruria,  or  Greece  was,  the  shoemaker  reigned, 
lord  of  his  lapstone  and  his  awl.  Abraham 
wore  shoes,  for  Helchizedek  was  assured 
by  him  (Genesis  14.  23.)  “  that  I  will  not 
take  from  a  thread  even  to  a  shoe  latchet 

*  *  *  lest  thou  shouldst  say,  I  have  made 
Abram  rich.”  Adam,  it  is  probable,  wore 
shoes ;  the  research  of  some  investigators  has 
led  them  to  believe  that  they  were  made  of 
“  bareskin however  that  may  be,  the  thorns 
and  briers  of  the  outer  world  were  not  suited 
to  his  feet  so  long  used  to  the  flowery  paths 
of  Eden. 

•  Where  now  is  the  boast  of  the  Teuton 
Knight,  who  proudly  derives  his  descent  from 
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Odin  ?  With  greater  propriety  and  probabil¬ 
ity  may  the  shoemaker  point  to  Asa-thor,  as 
his  thunder  shakes  the  earth,  and  say,  “  Listen 
to  the  strokes  of  our  patron  on  the  lapstone  of 
the  skies.  In  the  halls  of  Valhalla  repose  the 
heroes  of  ages ;  in  his  workshop  labors  inces- 
rantly  the  hammer  of  the  divine  craftsman  !” 

That  the  great  of  all  nations  have  not  al¬ 
ways  been  known  to  the  times  in  which  they 
lived — that  they  often  appear  invested  not 
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in  purple,  but  in  humblest  robes  of  russet- 
brown,  leads  us  furthermore  to  inquire 
whether  in  this  matter  also  the  hoots  of  this 
world  have  not  suffered  reverses  ;  and  yet, 
whether  the  intrinsic  magnificence  of  their — 


we  had  almost  said  moral  character,  does  not 
in  the  end  shine  forth  resplendent  as — as — 
Day  and  Martin’s  blacking. 

Three  heads — or  more  properly  feet — pre¬ 
sent  themselves  to  our  mind ;  they  naturally 
belong  to  and  exhaust  the  subject.  These  are, 
Boots,  Shoes,  and  Slippers  ;  or,  to  divide  the 
whole  .with  reference  to  climax— Slippers, 
Shoes,  and  Boots. 


There  are  who  add  to  this  enumeration,  the 
sandal  and  the  legging ;  yet  doth  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  fathers  Crispin  and  Crispinian, 
with  holy  St.  Anias,  set  forth  the  only  opin¬ 
ion  to  be  held  by  an  enlightened  understand¬ 
ing.  The  covering  is  resolvable  into  one  of 
these  three  heads,  in  every  instance — or  else 
it  is  but  a  temporary  and  local  makeshift; 
thus  a  sandal  is  but  a  skeleton  shoe ;  a  legging 
only  a  developed  boot. 

We  shall  consider  in  the  first  place  the  slip¬ 
per.  Subject  to  strange  vicissitudes,  pertaining 
to  dissimilar  feet,  adding  beauty  and  grace  to 
the  tout  ensemhle  of  the  lady,  and  trodden 
under  foot  of  men — of  cloth,  satin,  glass,  or 
worsted,  plain  leitther,  or  rich  embroidery, — 
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companion  by  the  fireside — admired  of  all  ad¬ 
mirers  abroad.  Unfortunately  for  their  repu¬ 
tation  they  are  associated  with  the  dressing- 
gown.  Now  this  association  is  not  a  misfor¬ 
tune  per-se ;  it  is  so  simply  on  account  of  the 
subordination  of  the  slipper’s  position.  Who 
would  think  of  saying  “  slippers  and  dressing- 
gown” — rather  than  “  dressing-gown  and  slip¬ 
pers?”  Hence  comes  their  undeniably  de¬ 
pressed  situation  in  society. 

Slippers  are  valuable  more  than  convention¬ 
ally  ;  it  is  in  a  cultivated  community  alone 
that  they  are  appreciated ;  the  savage  Norse¬ 
man — the  barbarous  Saxon — the  brutish  Afri¬ 
can — do  these  know  slippers?  Go  even  now 
into  France,  and  you  will  see  little  of  the  slip- 
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per — Bare  the  Batin  chauBsnre,  at  ball  or  re¬ 
ception  ;  it  is  in  England  and  Germany,  where 
the  domestic  virtnes  flouriuh  and  bear  ripe 
fruit  that  these  are  found.  Slippers  may 
therefore  be  considered  a  test  of  civilization ; 
where  they  are  found  but  seldom  by  the  fire¬ 
side,  depend  upon  it,  our  acquaintance  with  the 
land  will  but  confirm  us  in  the  impression  of 
the  frivolous  nature  and  roving  tastes  of  a 
restless  and  incompletely  civilized  nation.  \Vc 
have  n*  record  of  the  existence  of  slippers 
in  the  time  of  Rome ;  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  there  were  none ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Pericles  of  Athens,  when,  tired  with 
the  fatigues  of  the  day,  hoarse  with  scolding 
his  workmen,  he  lit  his  mild  Havannah,  and 
slowly  sipped  his  fragrant  coffee  before 
bis  glowing  grate,  gazed  with  fond  complac¬ 
ency  on  the  pair  of  embroidered  slippers 
which  Mrs.  P.  had  worked  for  him  so  prettily, 
before  Miss  Aspasia  became  his  master.  The 
character  of  the  man  furnishes  proof  that 
such  was  the  case — a  comfortable  man,  that 
loved  repose. 

But  lest  the  time  of  the  most  worshipful 
here  assembled  be  unduly  consumed,  let  us 
call  your  attention  to  the  second  head  of  this 
discourse — shoes.  These  afford  more  space  for 
expansion ;  for  there  are  many  kinds  of  shoes  : 
the  horse-shoe,  the  sled-shoe,  the  snow-shoe, 
cachou  and  the  sumach;  but  to  the  shoe  or- 


covering,  of  leather,  wood,  iron,  gold,  silver 
gutta-percha,  caoutchouc,  linen,  cloth,  silk  ;  or 
bide,  parchment,  rushes,  flax,  brass,  glass,  or 
paper, — which  is  the  pecuUum  of  the  human 
race,  we  design  to  confine  our  attention  here¬ 
in. 
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It  is  to  the  shoe  that  we  must  confess  our 
own  inclinations  would  impel  us  to  give  the 
palm  of  superior  excellence.  Like  Mr.  Veller, 
it  is  read  of  in  history — it  is  associated 
with  geography — it  is  intertwined  with  our 
thoughts  of  the  higher  mathematics,  as,  for 
example,  guaging.  Does  any  one  doubt  this  ? 
let  him  remember  the  tale  of  the  old  woman 
who  lived  in  a  shoe,  and  was  so  remarkably 
prolific.  Did  not  our  young  imaginations  soar 
with  us  in  vain  attempts  to  measure,  in  our 
mind's  eye,  the  gigantic  size  of  the  foot 
whose  the  mere  integument— served  as 
a  habitation  for  the  venerable  female,  wfiosc 
sound  wisdom  was  exemplified  on  the  trying 
occasion  mentioned  in  the  poetry  we  ad¬ 
mired  and  still  admire  ? 

The  shoe  is  the  compromise  between  two  ex¬ 
tremes — the  slipper  aud  the  boot.  MTbat  does 
Mr.  Seward  mean  ?  does  he  remember  this  in¬ 
stance  of  a  successful  and  dignified  middle 
ground,  when  he  exclaims  with  sorrowful 
belief—"  The  day  of  compromises  has  gone 
by!”(T)  No! 

“  He  who  holds  fast  the  golden  mean 
Contentedlj,  and  steers  between 
The  Uttle  and  the  great — 

Feels  not  the  pangs  that  rex  the  poor. 

Nor  woes  that  throng  the  rich  man’s  door. 

Nor  cares  of  idle  state.” 

Not  aspiring  to  be  a  boot,  disdaining  to  be  a 
slipper,  it  represents  the  middle  class  of  so¬ 
ciety  ;  thus  we  walk  in  a  continual  allegory. 


Shoes  do  more  than  furnishing  us  and  our 
quadrupeds  with  protection  from  the  thorny 
paths  of  life ;  they  serve  a  better  purpose  than 
housing  old  ladies ;  they  teach  us  a  constant 
moral  lesson.  We  know,  it  is  true,  the  im- 


the  age  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  We  may 
thus  leave  behind  us — “  FodpritUsva  the  Sands 
of  Time.” 

Healing  sickness,  comforting  souls,  binding 
up  the  sorrowful  heart,  we  may  move  on  our 
way  and  the  world  be  better  for  it. 

Still  further,  without  its  fellow  the  shoe  is 
nothing ;  so,  to  be  sure,  of  the  boot — 

“  The  abbot  arose  and  closed  his  book, 

And  donned  bis  sandal  tAoon.” 

“  What  bools  it !”  not  boot  ik  A  man  will  not 
buy  or  steal  a  single  shoe ;  like  the  sun  and 
moon  they  are  bound  together  ;  like  husband 
and  wife,  Damon  and  Pythias,  the  land  and 
the  sea,  the  horse  and  his  rider,  a  young  girl 
and  mischief,  or  Emerson’s  Magazine  and 
Putnam’s  Monthly,  they  arc  a  couple,  dis¬ 
tinct,  differing,  yet  bound  by  the  ties  of  mu¬ 
tual  dependence  and  sympathy,  each  to  each. 
How  beautiful  is  friendship  in  mankind !  how 
lovely  the  marriage-bond  1  how  charming  to 
see  the  blushing  bride  by  the  proud  bride¬ 
groom  !  there  is  a  fitness  in  it — and  there  is 
a  fitness  in  the  union  of  the  two  shoes. 

The  boot  is  to  the  race  of  pedal  integu¬ 
ments  what  the  noble  is  to  the  middle 
and  lower  class.  It  has  its  historians  and 
its  poets.  Pliny  wrote  on  it  Benedict 
Baddouth,  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  the  sixteenth  century  was  a  shoemaker, 
and  the  son  of  a  shoemaker;  be  wrote 
on  the  bootmaking  of  the  ancients,  a  treatise 
entitled  “De  Solea  Veterum.”  Whose  nar¬ 
rative  do  we  read  in  relation  to  the  Swiss 
field  of  Sempach,  where  the  Austrian  nobles 
hewed  from  their  hoof-peaks  enough  leather  to 
load  a  hay-wagon  T  It  is  that  of  Albert,  the 
Swrfcr.  And  of  Nuremberg  it  is  truly  said 
by  our  greatest  poet — 

“  Not  tbjr  oouDCil*  or  thy  kaisers  win  for  thee  the 
world’s  regard, 

Bat  thy  painter  Albrecht  Barer,  and  Nans  Sachs  thy 
coiNer  hard." 


portance  of  shoes  for  our  horses — have  fre¬ 
quently  repined  at  a  bootless  undertaking — 
sandal-wood  is  not  unknown  to  us,  and  our 
notions  of  Congress  have  become  much  clear¬ 
er  since  it  lent  its  name  and  infiuence  to  the 
propagation  of  gaiters.  But  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  we  learn  that  as  the  shoe,  neat  and 
elegant,  may  be  manufactured  from  wood. 


paper,  flax,  leather,  or  iron ;  and  also  from 
gold,  silver,  and  satin,  adorned  with  jewels 
of  price— yet  is  in  each  material  beautiful 
and  appropriate— so  in  whatever  station  our 
lot  is  ca^t.  we  may  adorn  it,  and  render  others 
grateful  that  we  have  lived,  elegant,  blessing 
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The  boot  has  been  made  the  subject  of  special 
enactment ;  the  sumptuary  laws  of  Venice 
forbade  the  exteasion  of  boot-peaks  beyond 
the  knee.  The  etiquette  of  all  courts  dictates 
the  proper  style  to  b«  worn. 

The  boot  was  probably,  like  all  real  aris¬ 
tocracy,  begotten  by  luxury  and  wealth, 
or  an  inventive  brain ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
it  was  not  long  before  such  luxury  existed  ; 
and  hence,  that  boots  have  existed  from  early 
ages,  seems  indubitable.  Methinks  I  can  pic¬ 
ture  to  myself  a  scene  from  Antediluvian 
life : — I  behold  the  venerable  Methusaleh,  his 
long  silver  beard  flowing  over  his  broad  chest, 
in  a  cracked  voice  calling  for  his  boots ;  I  sec 
that  venerable  man  in  the  agonies  of  tight 
boots;  I  hear  his  piteous  cries  for  relief. 
Hasten,  O  duteous  Shorn!  seize  the  paternal 
boot-jack  1  fly  to  the  assi-^tance  of  thy  father’s 
grand-parent — for  lo !  he  hath  corns  I  Japhet 
aids  the  searching  Sbem — but  in  a  comer  of 
the  tent  sits  mocking  Ham,  holding  within  his 
robes  the  much  desirqd  implement  Who 
shall  wonder  at  his  future  punishment  T  who 
shall  say  that  it  was  not  retributive  justice, 
which  made  him,  in  his  race,  the  guardian  of 
the  boot-jack — the  polisher  of  the  boot — for 
others? 

As  an  instrament  of  torture,  the  bool  may  be 
considered  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  rack. 
It  is  the  protection  for  the  foot  in  war — the 


cry  of  the  cavalier  was  “  to  boot  and  saddle!” 
While  the  shoe  and  slipper  have  no  depend¬ 
ants — or,  at  least,  the  slipper  none — the  shoe 
but  two,  and  those  but  doubtful  (the  shoeing- 
hora  and  the  shoe-string)— the  boot,  like  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  is  attended  by  bis  suite. 

His  are  the  boot-hooka,  and  the  boot-jack  his, 

The  red  tops,  and  the  tasseb,  and  the  shapes, 
Known  better  as  the  boot-trees,  on  whose  bulk 
Stretched  tightly  they  their  ebon  sheen  reoeire. 

Then  also  we  call  to  mind  the  boot  of  a,  dil¬ 
igence;  we  recur  in  imagination  to  the'seven- 
leagued  boots  of  the  Ogre,  “  which  were  fai¬ 
ries,”  and  would  contract  so  obligingly  to  take 
Hop-O’-my-thumb  “  thorough  brake  and  brier, 
thorough  mud  and  mire,”  much  to  the  discon¬ 
tent  of  the  waking  monster ;  to  the  peas  worn 
in  penance  between  the  foot  and  the  boot-sole 
— and  to  the  ingenious  Irishman’s  expedient 
of  boiling  the  peas.  We  think  of  the  mighty 
pot-companion,  who  gained  a  town  and  a  bar¬ 
onial  castle  by  drinking  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  a  courier’s  boot,  at  one  sitting,  all 
ill  strong  beer. 

Yet  in  all  this,  while  we  recognize  the  boot 
as  the  grander  of  the  family,  we  must  defer 
to  the  substantial  shoe.  You  remember  the 
“  little  female  gaiter-boots?”  of  Meister  Karl. 
Let  me  read  it  to  you : 

A  little  glove  stirs  up  my  heart,  as  tides  stir  up  the 
ocean. 

And  snow-white  muslin,  when  it  fits,  wakes  many  a 
eurions  notion  ; 

All  sorts  of  lady  fixings  thrill  my  spirit  as  they’d  ortev. 
But  little  female  gaiter-boots  cure  death,  and  nothing 
shorter ! 

And  just  to  pnt  yon  on  yonr  guard,  I’ll  give  yon,  short 
and  brief, 

A  small  hotel  experience,  which  filled  my  heart  with 
grief. 

Last  summer  at  the  Clarendon  I  stopped  a  week  or 
more. 

And  marked  two  “booties”  every  mom  before  my 
neighbor’s  door : 

Two  boots  with  patent-leather  tips — two  boots  which 
seemed  to  say, 

“  An  angel  trots  around  in  ns — they  stole  my  heart 
away. 

I  saw  the  servant  take  |em  off,  with  those  of  common 
brates ; 

His  sonl  was  all  on  sixpences,  bnt  mine  was  In  the 
boots. 

And  often  in  my  nightly  dreams  they  swept  before  my 
face— 

A  lady  growing  ont  of  them,  as  flowers  grow  from  a 
vase. 

Bat,  ah  I  one  mom  I  saw  a  sight,  which  struck  ^e 
like  a  atone ; 

Some  other  name  was  on  the  books— AoM&oofi  leers  Not 
alone  f 
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A  great  tall  pair  of  ofker  boota  was  standing  b/  their 
side, 

And  off  thejr  walked  that  afternoon,  and  with  them 
walked — a  bride  I 

Enongh,  enough — my  song  is  «ang — ^love’s  tree  bears 
bitter  fruits. 

Beware  of  beauty,  friend  of  mine !  but  Oh  I  beware  of 
booU  t 

Those  boots  were  not  boots,  if  aa  Hiberni- 
cisin  may  be  permitted.  The  gaiter  is  of  the 
genus  shoe ;  it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
though  misnamed  boot,  a  shoe ;  shape,  manner 
of  fastening,  material,  all  show  its  proper  rank 


among  tolea.  A  night-cap  and  gaiters  are 
said  to  constitute  the  full-dress  at  the  court 
of  Congo ;  here  the  shoe  is  included  though 
little  else  be  worn.  Customs  prevail  with 
reference  to  shoes  which  are  unknown  con¬ 
cerning  boots.  The  Irish  peasant  will  carry 
his  newly  purchased  shoes  in  his  hand,  tramp¬ 
ing  barefoot  through  bog  and  over  rough 
causeways,  probably  regarding  them  with  a 
species  of  religious  veneration,  which  is  high¬ 
ly  commendable.  The  Turk  takes  off  his 
shoes  on  entering  the  door  of  the  mosk ;  the 
ancient  Jews  had  the  same  custom  in  their 
holy  places.  The  Dutch  place  slippers  on  the 
feet  of  entering  guests,  lest  the  Penates  be 
offended  by  the  presence  of  the  unclean  thing. 
The  eastern  nations  approach  the  person  of 
the  king  only  with  unshod  feet  From  Kaloo- 
lah,  that  most  amusing  and  fascinating  of 
booKk,  we  find  that  the  same  custom  prevailed 
in  Framazugda,  with  additions.  The  Saxons, 
and  Britons  and  French,  had  oflScers  whose 
duty  was  to  fondle  and  cherish  the  feet  of 
their  lords  during  meal-times — putting  on  and 
taking  off  the  shoes — and  to  superintend  the 
royal  or  barouial  feet  in  every  way  save  that 
of  locomotion. 

But  were  I  to  tell  of  Joshua  and  the  Gib¬ 
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eonites  with  their  “  old  shoes  and  clouted  ” 
on  their  feet ;  of  Achilles,  who,  neglecting  his 
greaves  and  iron  sandals,  was  smitten  to  death 
by  the  arrow  of  Paris  ;  of  Philoctetes,  on  whose 
unshod  feet  the  darts  of  Hercules  wrought 
such  incurable  wounds;  of  the  wandering 
Jew,  Ahasuerus,  of  whom  the  poet  says  : 

“  Lonque  Jesus  a^vissait  le  Cslraire 
Plus  actable  des  crimes  de  la  terre 
Que  de  sa  croix,  sur  un  modeste  seuil 
IlToit  uu  Julf,  qui  donnait  son  coup  d’oeil 
A  ce  spectacle,  et  semblait  s’y  aomplairel 
Or,  la  legende  en  fait  un  oordonnier. 

Jesus  succombe,  et  veut  I’apitoyer  ; 

‘  Que  sur  ton  seuil  an  moins  je  me  repose  I  ’ 

Soit  durete,  peur,  ou  toute  autre  cause, 

Le  Juif  refuse. .  ,  11  va  bien  I’expier  I”  Ac.,  Ac. 

Should  I  strive  to  enumerate  the  deeds  of 
Roger  Sherman,  the  patriot  shoemaker — of 
Nehemiah  Coxe,  master  of  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
though  but  a  working  shoemaker ;  of  Lin- 
nseus,  David  Parens,  and  Pendell,  and  Hans 
Sachs,  with  Holcroft,  and  Gifford  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Quarterly,  and  Bloomfield  the  poet,  John 
Brand  the  antiquarian,  Winckelmann,  and 
George  Fox,  with  a  host  of  others — all  shoe¬ 
makers  ;  time  would  fail  me,  and  life,  ere  the 
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mighty  work  were  complete.  Wherefore  I 
cannot  tell  of  the  brogue  and  brogans  of  Ire¬ 
land — the  red  shanked  Highlanders,  and  the 
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parties  of  high-heels  and  low-heels  at  the 
Ulefuscudian  court,  whereof  the  great  travel¬ 
er  Gulliver  treats;  of  Margery  Two-shoes; 
of  Samuel  Johnson  ;  of  stubbed  toes  and  point¬ 
ed  ones  ;  and  of  the  great  shoe  wherein  at  the 
uncovering  of  Schwanthaler’s  great  statue  of 
Bavaria,  rode  divers  shoemakers,  as  in  a  war- 


OERMAN  HOBLEKA.V  OF  SIXTIEXTH  CEJITURT. 

(After  Durer.) 

chariot,  dispensing  like  missiles  shoes  for  the 
million.  Nor  may  I  do  more  than  hint  how 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  Ic  Debonair,  sov¬ 
ereigns,  among  presents  given  to  the  Pope,  sent 
shoes,  which  were  considered  very  respectable 
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gifts :  Solomon  III.,  Duke  of  Brittany,  send¬ 
ing  a  mule,  saddled  and  bridled,  a  golden 
statue  the  size  of  life,  thirty  dresses,  thirty 
pieces  of  cloth  of  divers  colors,  and  thirty  pairs 
of  shoes  for  his  servants.  I  can  only  touch  on 
the  statute  of  Edward  IV.,  1462,  forbidding 
any  English  gentleman  under  the  rank  of  lord 
to  wear  boots  or  shoes  whose  point  exceeds  in 
length  two  inches,  or  any  cobbler  from  mak¬ 
ing  them  ;  or  that  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  forbidding  shoes  to  be  worn  above  six 
inches  square  at  the  toes ;  and  passing  from 
these  interesting  matters,  that  a  portrait  of 
the  sole  of  the  Virgin  Mary’s  shoe  is  preserved 
in  Spain,  and  engraved  by  Rivet  in  his  Apol- 
pro.  S.  Virg.  Maria,  2,  ix  ;*  concluding  these  re¬ 
marks  with  a  brief  account  of  the  three  great 
patron  saints  of  this  honorable  and  lucrative 
calling — St.  Anias  of  Alexandria,  and  Saints 
Crispinian  and  Crispin  at  Soissons.  ^ 

The  shoe  of  St.  Mark  was  torn  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  this  apostle  entered  Alexandria  to 
preach  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  he  gave  it 
to  a  cobbler  of  that  city,  named  Anias,  to  be 
repaired.  This  man,  in  mending  it,  pierced 
his  hand  with  the  awl,  and  the  pain  forced 
from  him  the  exclamation  “  O  thou  one  God!” 
The  saint  thereupon  took  occasion  to  speak  of 
that  one  God  whom  the  cobbler  had  ignorant- 
ly  called  upon,  and,  to  confirm  his  doctrine, 
offered  up  an  earnest  prayer ;  then  applying 


*  In  the  midst  of  the  sole  is  written  ;  “Themeuareof  the  most  hoi;  foot  of  ourijtd;.  Pope  John  XXII. 
hsth  granted  to  those  that  thrice  kiss  it,  and  rehearse  three  Are  Manes  with  devotion  to  her  blessed  honor  and 
reverence,  that  thej  shall  gain  seven  hundred  years  of  pardon,  and  be  freed  from  man;  sins.”  It  is  just  seven 
and  a  quarter  inches  long.  Perhaps  some  ladies  of  the  Romish  persuasion  may  find  much  comfort  in  disoover. 
ing  that  their  feet  just  &t  this  measure. 
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spittle  to  the  palm  of  the  pagan,  he  miracu¬ 
lously  healed  it.  Anias  was  converted — in¬ 
vited  St.  Mark  to  his  house,  and  making  a 
feast  for  him  and  his  followers,  lent  an  atten¬ 
tive  ear  to  the  instructions  of  this  amba&sador 
of  God.  He  was  speedily  baptized,  with  his 
whole  household.  His  progress  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Christian  doctrines  was  so  rapid, 
and  his  practice  of  the  virtues  so  wonderful, 
his  zeal  so  remarkable,  bis  talent  so  marvel¬ 
lous,  that  St  Mark  made  him  bishop  of  Alex¬ 
andria  during  his  own  absence.  Hu  governed 
that  church  nineteen  years  after  the  death  of 
St  Mark,  and  died  on  the  26th  of  November, 
A.  D.  86. 

St  Crispin  and  St  Crispinian  were  brothers, 
who.  in  dread  of  the  cruelty  of  Diocletian, 
emigrated  to  Soissons  in  Gaul.  No  one  dared 
aid  the  numerous  Christians  who  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  emigrate,  and  each  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  learn  some  trade — these  two,  though 
noble  by  birth,  taking  up  the  profession  of 
cordwaining. 

Rictius  Varus,  governor  of  Belgic  Gaul  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Consul,  was  sent  to  Soissons, 
where  he  exercised  great  rigor  against  the 
unfortunate  emigrants.  Among  others,  these 
brethren  suffered.  They,  refusing  to  worship 
any  gods  Init  one,  the  living  and  true  God, 
were  dragged  in  chains  to  Rome  under 
Maximian,  who  afflicted  them  with  horrible 
tortures,  swinging  them  up  with  ropes,  and 
beating  them  with  roda  They  prayed  for 
rescue  to  Christ  Indignant  at  their  contu¬ 
macy,  Varus  commanded  to  tear  the  nails 
from  their  Angers  and  the  flesh  from  their 
bauds,  and  cut  the  flesh  from  their  backs  with 
the  lash.  Praying  to  God  for  their  enemies, 
the  martyrs  suffered  joyfully.  Their  nails 


suddenly  flew  from  their  fingers  with  such 
force,  it  is  said,  as  to  kill  some  anu  wound 
others  grievously.  Maddened  with  fury,  Ric¬ 
tius  Varus  commanded  that  they  should  be 
dragged  by  mules  and  hurled  into  the  river 
Aisne,  where  they  would,  find  death  at  last. 
Their  strong  Tower  and  Buckler  protected 
them— neither  injured  by  the  dragging  over 
rough  ground,  nor  drowned  in  the  river,  nor 
benumbed  by  the  cold,  they  gained  the  other 
bauk  scatheless,  as  after  a  summer’s  bath. 
They  were  plunged  into  a  caldron  of  boiling 
lead— but  the  fire  did  not  burn  them.  At  their 
prayer,  a  drop  of  the  burning  lead  flew  into 
each  eye  of  Rictius  Varus,  and  blinded  him. 
Furious  with  rage,  he  commanded  oil  to  be 
heated,  and  plunged  them  in  it— but  at  their 
prayer  an  angel  freed  them  intact  Vurus, 
seeing  their  tortures  useless,  raging  like  a  lu¬ 
natic,  cast  himself  into  the  flames  and  was  de¬ 
voured  by  them. 

They  then  prayed  for  death  as  martyrs- it 
was  assured  to  them  in  a  vi.sion — the  next  day 
•Maximian  had  their  heads  fall  by  the  ax. 
The  bodies,  given  to  the  dogs  and  carrion- 
birds,  were  miraculously  preserved,  and  bu¬ 
ried  by  stealth  by  Roger,  a  pious  old  man, 
with  the  aid  of  his  sister  Pavia.  In  after 
years,  a  great  and  splendid  church  was  built 
over  the  spot  of  their  sepulture. 

It  was  on  the  anniversary  of  St.  Crispin’s 
day  that  the  world-famous  battle  of  Agincourt 
was  fought  between  Henry  V.  of  England  and 
the  Dauphin  of  France. 

The  end  of  the  shoemaker  is  not  yet — his 
thread  is  not  yet  used  up :  when  that  comes — 
it  will  be  a  “  waxed  end  ” — may  it  be  waxed 
with  the  sweetest  of  honey-combs.  Suriu*  de 
Prdbalis  Sanctorum  Historiis. 
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HAZLETT,  in  speaking  of  the  great  names 
which  have  comedown  the  steepeof  time, 
says,  “  Those  must  have  been  great  men  whose 
shadows  extend  so  far.”  The  remark  applies  as 
well  to  a  woman,  and  most  especially  to  one 
whose  shadow  covers  more  than  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  of  time  and  space.  Sappho  was, 
without  doubt,  the  most  wonderful  woman  of 
any  time  or  place — beautiful,  impassioned,  and 
inspired.  Tradition  makes  her  unfortunate 
also.  We  do  not  believe  in  this,  because  we 
do  not  believe  that  poets  who  sing  mournfully 
are  necessarily  sad  at  heart.  Weighed  by 
their  genius  they  must  be ;  but  their  wailing 
cadences  of  love  unrequited,  do  but  show  the 
depths  of  their  passionateness,  which  no  hu¬ 
man  ministry  can  ever  reach ;  they  rejoice 
with  superhuman  joy,  and  their  sorrow  in  like 
manner  is  unearthly  in  kind.  They  were  not 
made  to  eat  •lentils  by  the  kitchen  door, 
but  are  fed  by  the  nectar  or  ambrosia  of  the 
gods ;  therefore  do  they  ever,  with  their  best 
philosophy  to  counteract  it,  shadow  a  discon¬ 
tent  The  same  ones,  who  in  common  things 
show  a  common  wisdom,  do  but  touch  the 
harp  and  it  yields  the  sorrow  of  a  god,  the 
yearning  of  an  immortal  grief. 

Whether  Sappho  ever  loved  a  youth  named 
Phaon  or  not  is  of  little  moment  If  he  did  not 
return  such  love  it  only  proves  him  to  have 
been  a  dolt  or  a  clod.  That  she  ever  threw 
herself  from  a  rock  into  the  sea  because  of 
this  love,  is  utterly  incredible.  That  she 
might  have  committed  suicide  is  not  a  matter 
of  question.  In  doing  so  she  would  have  act¬ 
ed  only  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  and 
usages  of  an  age  which  regarded  suicide  as 
not  only  pardonable  but  even  glorious,  when 
it  was  adopted  from  heroic  motives.  When  a 
succession  of  misfortunes  so  beset  an  unhappy 
mortal  that  to  survive  would  involve  .obloquy 
and  shame,  bondage,  or  any  evil  from  which  a 
proud  nature  might  recoil,  these  combined  ills 
were  supposed  to  be  the  intimation  Of  the 
gods  that  he  should  retire  from  a  field  in 


which  it  was  impions  further  to  contend,  and 
go  down  to  Hades  and  sit  with  demi-gods. 

That  Sappho  might  have  done  this,  that  she 
might  have  found  herself  overwhelmed  at 
some  great  self-disgust,  to  the  sense  of  which 
death  was  as  nothing,  we  can  easily  imagine ; 
it  but  proves  she  was  delicate  as  noble,  philoso¬ 
phic  as  passionate,  in  the  accepted  sense  of 
her  age.  Fully  up  to  her  own  times  was  she 
in  thought,  and  infinitely  beyond  hers  and 
ours  also  in  inspiration.  It  is  folly  to  say 
such  a  woman  lacked  love*  she  was  but 
choice  in  its  kind. 

In  the  tragedy  before  ns  the  author  nas  ac¬ 
cepted  as  true,  the  unfortunate  love — the 
despair  and  the  catastrophe  of  the  Lencadian 
leap — but  he  has  so  idealized  the  version,  so 
raised  the  poet  at  length  above  her  passion  that 
we,  in  reading,  accept  his  conditions  without 
scruple.  The  scene  opens  with  the  triumphal  re¬ 
turn  of  the  poet,  (we  never  use  the  feminine  ter¬ 
minations  as  applied  to  mind)  crowned  as  victor 
from  the  Olympic  festivals.  The  Laureatin 
these  fine  old  days  did  not  receive,  as  in  Eng¬ 
land,  so  many  pounds  sterling  “  and  a  bntt  of 
sack  ”  in  return  for  his  god-inspired  verse,  but 
the  nobler  tribute  of  a  laureled  crown  awarded 
by  the  finest  judges  the  world  could  furnish 
forth.  Thus  Sappho  returns  in  her  triumphal 
car  drawn  by  white  steeds,  and  by  her  side  a 
beautiful  youth,  who  had  been  attracted  to  the 
Olympiads  partly  by  a  moderate  gift  of  song, 
and  in  part  by  the  fameof  the  beautiful  Sappho. 

Reaching  her  domicile  surrounded  by  an  ad¬ 
miring  crowd,  the  retainers  come  forth  to 
greet  their  beloved  mi8trc.ss ;  among  these  is 
a  young  slave  purchased  some  dozen  years 
before  by  the  youthful  Sappho  as  a  pet  chil. 
whom  she  rears  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
mother.  Immediately  a  passion  springs  up 
between  Phaon  and  the  slave  Melitta.  The 
course  of  the  story  is  rapid,  and  yet  it 
aifords  touches  of  rare  thought  and  beautiful  in¬ 
sight,  making  the  Sappho  of  Grillparier  our 
Sappho  for  the  time  being.  We  see  from 


*  Sappho,  a  Tragedy,  in  Breaeta,  after  the  German  of  Frani  Grillparier,  translated  by  Edda  Middleton.  New 
York  ;  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1868. 
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the  first  moment  of  the  appearance  of  Phaon 
that  Sappho  has  invested  him  with  her  own 
affluence  of  soul,  and  that  sorrow  must  be  the 
consequence.  Phaon  is  too  elaborate  in  his 
praise,  too  much  talks  of  the  great  woman,  too 
much  disparages  himself.  The  Poet  has  finely 
touched  the  handsome  physical  hero  who  quails 
before  the  bright  spiritualism  of  the  woman  of 
genius.  He  makes  us  to  feel  at  once  that  a 
great  mistake  has  been  made—that  the  lover 
would  be  better  content  with  a  less  bountiful 
gift  from  the  gods. 

Sappho  checks  his  over-modest  estimate  of 
himself,  and  here  we  find,  almost  verbatim,  a 
line  from  Keats,  with  simply  the  change  of 
two  words — 

“The  gift  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever.” 

“A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever,”  says  the 
English  poet  We  apprehend  the  translator 
has  been  misled  partially  by  memory  in  trans¬ 
ferring  this  fine  line  of  the  English  poet.  She 
goes  on  to  say  : 

“  Existence  is  itself  a  precious  thing. 

Praised  be  undaunted  courage,  strength  of  frame, 
Calm  resignation  to  all  earthly  voe 
Philosophy  to  bear  whatever  ts. 

In  the  fond  trusting  hope  of  what  may  be.” 

Left  to  herself,  Sappho  recalls  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  Phaon,  in  the  first  fiush  of  youth,  un¬ 
conscious  of  his  own  mental  power — pure 
and  brave  and  good — and  then  thinking  of  her¬ 
self,  she  exclaims, 

‘  But  1,  O  ye  all-powerful  gods  above. 

Give  me  but  back  again  the  vanished  past 
Whatever  I  have  suffered,  felt,  or  done, 

0  let  it  be  as  tho’  it  ne’er  had  been.” 

Woman-like  she  begins  to  wish  her  great¬ 
ness  less,  that  her  lover  may  be  more  assured 
in  her  presence,  without  once  seeming  to  per¬ 
ceive  it  were  as  wise  to  wish  the  gods  had  af¬ 
forded  her  a  more  magnanimous  lover. 

In  the  meanwhile  Phaon  wanders  away  to 
a  grotto,  half  pining  for  his  rustic  home ;  the 
“  greatness  thrust  upon  him  ”  seems  only  to 
bewilder.  In  this  mood  he  again  encounters 
the  slave  Melitta,  who  with  other  maid¬ 
ens  prepares  garlands  for  the  bridal  of  Sap¬ 
pho  and  Phaon.  A  tender  scene  ensues,  man 
aged  with  great  simplicity,  in  which  it  seems 
natural  that  the  two  qiore  equally  endowed 
should  love  each  other,  and  the  whole  future 
tragedy  of  the  child  of  song  is  here  prefigured. 

Sappho  at  length  detects  the  secret  of  the 
lovers,  and  a  fine  exhibition  of  human  pas¬ 
sion  is  now  unfolded.  The  heroine  is  out  of 
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place  ;  she  does  not  breathe  the  atmosphere  of 
the  gods  and  demi-g^s  to  which  her  genius 
guarantees  the  right,  and  hence  the  lower 
and  baser  passions  are  awakened.  The  author 
has  wrought  up  the  scenes  which  followed 
with  grand  eflTect  Phaon  is  noble  in  his  way — 
he  even  appears  to  better  advantage  as  the 
lover  of  Melitta,  the  weak,  tender,  loving 
young  girl,  who  needs  his  manly  protection, 
and  conceives  of  nothing  better  or  higher  in 
life  than  gratified  love,  than  as  the  favored 
of  Sappho,  who  must  stoop  in  her  loving  of 
him,  who  must  lay  aside  her  regality  in  order 
to  meet  his  tastes. 

We  believe  Grill  parser  has  made  one  great, 
and,  to  our  mind,  vital  mistake,  in  art  and  na¬ 
ture  also,  when  he  makes  the  crowning 
grievance  of  Sappho  to  be  ingratitude.  He 
makes  her  talk  quite  too  much  of  the  ingrate 
Phaon,  the  ungrateful  Melitta.  Benefits  do 
not  beget  love.  We  confer  favors  from  the 
royal  affluence  of  a  great  sonl,  and  not  in  the 
expectation  of  return  in  any  shape.  We  g^ve 
bountifully  from  the  love  we  feel  in  minister¬ 
ing,  and  the  thanks  strike  the  mind  with  a 
sense  of  reproach  that  we  can  do  no  more. 

“  Alas  the  gratitude  of  man 

Has  oftener  left  me  moarning.” 

We  account  for  this  mistake,  if  indeed  it 
be  not  design  in  the  author,  to  the  state  of 
mind  superinduced  by  the  passion  of  Sappho. 
She  is  overwhelmed  by  human  weakness ; 
those  most  loved  and  most  trusted  are  the 
cause  of  her  sorrows.  Her  princely  home,  in 
which  she  had  ruled  a  queen  in  majesty  and 
grace,  a  benefactor  in  thoughtful  tenderness, 
is  all  at  once  blackened  by  an  ingrate  with 
whom  she  had  been  willing  to  divide  her  great¬ 
ness,  and  for  whose  dear  sake  she  had  pro¬ 
posed  to  live  a  simple  life,  and  strike  the  lyre 
henceforth  to 

“  Single  praiae  of  itUl  domestic  Joy.” 

We  read  a  noble  pathos  and  a  grand  philoso¬ 
phy  in  the  author,  who  exhibits  thus  the  penal¬ 
ty  of  genius  false  to  its  trust  When  the  In¬ 
finite  Father  imparts  greatly,  he  designs  his 
gifts  to  be  greatly  need.  Love  in  its  ffuition 
is  not  the  one  passion  for  which  men  and  wo¬ 
men  live.  We  are  composite,  and  cannot 
abide  a  single  phase  of  life ;  if  we  can  do  so 
we  give  the  measure  of  our  limitation.  The 
truly  great  can  truly  love  and  not  discrown 
themselves  by  so  doing.  He  or  she  who  tears 
the  laurel  from  the  brow,  despising  its  signi- 
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flcancy,  to  wear  but  the  myrtle  wreath,  is 
sure  to  find  its  leaves  steeped  in  absynth,  un¬ 
less  indeed  they  are  willing  to  consort  with 
Bacchants  and  Satyrs.  We  are  glad  at  this 
period,  when  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  to 
impart  a  preponderance  to  the  one  passion  of 
love,  to  find  upon  our  table  a  work  like  this, 
pure  in  its  moral  aspect,  even  as  a  picture  of 
the  times  of  Sappho,  who  represesented  the 
best  of  her  age. 

The  escape  of  Melitta  and  Phaon  from  the 
Island,  their  return,  the  rage  of  Sappho,  her 
revengd,  her  human  womanhood,  so  tortured, 
her  glory  eclipsed  and  fallen,  are  all  presented 
with  truth  and  pathos.  The  revulsion,  also 
the  penitence  of  Phaon,  the  grief  of  Melitta, 
arc  humanizing  and  effective,  forcing  home 
the  conviction  that  our  humanity  in  its  worst 
estate  is  yet  nearer  to  angels  than  devils. 

But  the  whole  force  of  the  author  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  tlie  fine  passion  and  triumph  of  Sap¬ 
pho.  Herehe  is  truly  grand — even  sublime.  The 
sphere  of  sentiment  yields  to  the  dignity  of 
truth  and  passion ;  she  is  no  longer  the  sufiering 
woman — no  longer  indignant,  jealous,  exasper¬ 
ated — the  woman  is  apothesized.  She  lays 
the  myrtle  aside,  as  the  crown  undesigned  for 
her  brow — she  sees  that  she,  who  is  capable 
of  wearing  the  greater  crown,  is  not  allowed 
content  in  the  less  ;  she  takes  up  her  burden 
of  greatness  in  true  heroic  measure. 

She,  who  had  thrown  herself  with  tears  and 
supplications  before  the  altar  of  Aphrodite, 
raises  herself  from  the  ground,  and  in  one  burn¬ 
ing  flash  is  once  more  Sappho  the  inspired.  It  is 
a  Pagan  greatness,  not  the  Christian,  which 
demands  toil  and  good  deeds,  and  the  crown 
of  the  martyrs,  but  the  Pagan,  the  fierce  rush 
of  the  fate-impelled.  She  leaves  the  earth- 
children  to  their  earth-love.  She  leaves  the 
two  to  their  one  empire,  human  love.  Phaon 
and  Melitta.  we  see,  are  each  content  in  the 
other.  They  desire  nothing  beyond — sweet  is 
the  one,  manly  the  other.  Neither  is  heroic. 
Neither  can  suffer  in  a  whole  existence  a  tithe 
of  the  agony  endured  by  Sappho  in  a  single 
moment 

Sappho,  when  she  cea-ses  to  complain,  when 
she  submits  to  her  fate,  is  grand  and  heroic ; 
she  sweeps  aross  the  page,  an  we  see  her  cross 
the  horizon  of  the  ages,  a  beautiful  phantom, 
a  hint  of  the  greatness  of  which  ^he  sex  may 
be  capable  ;  she  is  divested  of  all  that  is  un- 
poetic — all  that  weighs  her  to  earth,  and  ap¬ 
proaches  the  gods.  She  who  had  been  per¬ 


plexed  with  a  sweet  incertitude,  a  lovely 
womanly  fear  that  her  poet  nature  might  not 
be  acceptable  to  her  lover,  and  was  willing  to 
fold  her  wings  because  they  had  been  denied 
to  him— who  would  for  love’s  dear  sake  for¬ 
get  the  song  of  the  nightingale  and  the  fiight 
of  the  eagle,  and  sit  like  a  household  deity  in 
the  shadow  of  the  hearthstone,  finds  herself 
suddenly  compelled  to  her  own  sphere — 
forced  up  the  hights  of  renown ;  compelled 
to  strike  her  golden  lyre  to  the  sharp  caden¬ 
ces,  the  penetrating  numbers  of  the  unat¬ 
tained  ;  to  fold  her  mantle  over  smarts  which 
admitted  of  no  balm,  and  thus  die — thus  go  out 
into  the  eternities,  alone. 

She  has  crowned  herself  with  her  Olympian 
bays — she  throws  the  Tyrian  mantle  over  her 
snowy  robes,  and  with  her  fingers  pressed  to 
her  lyre,  the  faithless  lover  and  deluding 
slave  see  her  approach.  Phaon  and  Melitta 
would  implore  pardon,  but  she  waves  them  back. 

**  Touch  me  not, 

I  am  henceforth  devoted  to  the  gods.*' 

Phaou  still  implores,  overcome  with  natural 
compunction,  and  she  replies  softly, 

“  Thou  npeakest  of  things  forever  past  and  gon^— 

I  sought  for  thee  and  I  have  found — myge\ft 
Pheum^And  dost  thou  hate  me  now  ? 

Sappho — ^To  love  I  to  hate  I 
I  Is  there  no  other  feeling  ?  Thou  toert  dear. 

And  art  ho  still— and  so  shall  ever  be, 

Like  to  some  pleasant  fellow-traveler, 

Whom  accident  hath  brought  a  little  wnj 
In  the  same  bark,  until  the  goal  be  reached, 

TVhen  parting,  each  pursues  a  different  road  ! 
Pfcuon— Sappho  ! 

Sappho — Be  still  and  let  us  part  in  peace. 

She  then  directs  that  the  altars  of  Aphrodite 
be  heaped  with  aromatic  woods  while  she  sings 
her  last  song  to  the  gods.  We  give  but  a 
single  passage  of  great  sweetness  and  pathoe : 

“  It  hath  been  your  will 
That  I  Bhould  not  drink  deep  of  life’s  sweet  cup, 
But  only  taste  the  overflowing  draught. 

Behold  I  Obedient  to  yonr  high  bebeat, 

I  set  it  down  untouched.” 

Again  turning  to  the  luminaries  above,  she 
says,  touchingly : 

“  I  am  too  weak  to  bear  a  further  strife. 

Give  me  the  triumph,  but  the  conflict  spare.” 

The  flames  of  the  altar  are  kindling  high — 
she  imprints  one  kiss  upon  the  brow  of  Phaon, 
imparts  the  kiss  of  *“  a  dead-mother  ”  to  the 
ingrate  Melitta,  and  then,  turning  to  the  sea- 
I  girt  rocks,  goes  onward,  singing, 

I  ”  Give  love  to  mortals  I  rererence  to  the  gods,” 

'  and  sinks  down  amid  the  mass  of  waters. 
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The  drama  wears  so  much  the  air  of  verisi-  The  translator  admits  that  her  Tersion  is  a 
militudc,  that  we  read  the  record  of  passion  free*one,but  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  pcr- 
aud  sorrow  as  if  it  were  a  tale  of  yesterday,  ceive  that  the  spirit  of  the  author  is  conveyed 
though  twenty-five  centuries,  have  each  in  to  her  pages.  We  regret  that  her  rythm 
turn  taken  up  the  sad  cadence  of  the  sorrows  is  not  better,  and  that  she  should  not  have 
and  the  glories  of  Sappho.  The  author  has  better  modified  her  pronouns  and  verbs,  which 
rejected  the  tradition  which  has  associated  a  are  sadly  out  of  joint.  A  writer  of  skill  and 
licentious  life  with  the  history  of  Sappho.  In  experience  is  always  able  to  avoid  grammati- 
this  every  scholar  of  penetration  will  sympa-  cal  discrepancies,  which,  however  toleratid  by 
fhize,  as  it  is  well  known  that  her  career  has  standard  writers,  are  in  themselves  objection- 
been  counfounded  with  thatot  a  courtesan  who  able.  At  any  rate,  the  work  is  a  valuable  ad- 
borc  the  same  name.  We  do  not  believe  that  dition  to  the  literature  of  the  drama,  and  we 
the  poet  was  guilty  of  suicide  even,  but  without  are  glad  to  see  it  presented  to  the  American 
the  unrequited  love  for  Fhaon  and  the  rock  mind.  Byron,  who  became  acquainted  with 
of  Leucadia  there  would.be  no  tragedy,  and  the  Sappho  of  Grillparzer,  only  through  an  im- 
Grillparzer,  while  he  has  vindicated  her  name  perfect  Italian  rendering,  was  deeply  lin- 
from  aspersion,  has  adhered  to,  the  commonly  pressed  with  its  merits,  and  pronounced  it 
accredited  story  of  her  death  and  passion.  sublime. 

As  the  true  woman  poet  sings  irrespective  The  volume  is  adorned  with  a  splendid 
of  sex,  she  not  infrequently  sings  as  if  she  study  of  Sappho,  by  Hall,  beautifully  en- 
were  lavishing  the  fondness  of  a  man  upon  graved  on  steel,  and  in  typography  and  paper 
some  ideal  subject.  Thus  she  gives  utterance  to  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  mechanic  arts  of  the 
adulations  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  her-  country.  It  must  be  gratifying  to  an  author 
self  in  the  tender  reminiscences  of  song,  as  to  be  so  handsomely  presented  to  the  eye  of 
when  Sappho  sang  :  the  public. 

“  Blest  as  the  immortal  Rods  la  he,  1“  Connection  with  the  story  of  Sappho  we 

The  favored  youth  who  site  by  thee,  Bubjjin  ail  ode  written  by  ourself,  as  not  in- 

And  sees  and  hears  thee  all  the  whUo  appropriate  tO  the  OCCasion. 

Softly  apeak  and  sweetly  smile.’* 

odetosapph'o. 

Bright,  glowing  Sappho !  child  of  love  and  song! 

Adown  the  blueness  of  long  distant  years 

Beams  forth  thy  glorious  shape,  and  steals  along 
Thy  melting  tones,  beguiling  us  to  tears. 

Thou  priestess  of  great  hearts. 

Thrilled  with  the  secret  fire 
By  which  a  god  imparts 
The  anguish  of  desire — 

For  meaner  souls  be  mean  content— 

Thine  was  a  high:  r  element. 

Over  Lencadia’s  rock  thou  leanest  yet. 

With  thy  wild  song,  and  all  thy  locks  outspread ; 

The  stars  are  in  thine  eyes,  the  moon  hath  set — 

The  night  dew  falls  upon  thy  radiant  head ; 

And  thy  resounding  lyre — 

Ah  I  not  so  wildly  sway : 

Thy  soulful  lips  inspire 
And  steal  our  hearts  away  1 
Sw^nlike  and  beautiful,  thy  dirge 
Still  moans  along  the  ./Began  surge. 

No  unrequited  love  filled  thy  lone  heart, 

But  thine  infinitude  did  on  thee  weigh. 
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And  all  the  wildness  of  despair  impart, 

Stealing  the  down  from  hope’s  own  wing  away. 
Coaldst  thou  not  suffer  on, 

Bearing  the  direful  pang, 

While  thy  melodious  tone 
Through  wondering  cities  rang  ? 

Gouldst  thou  not  bear  thy  godlike  grief, 

In  godlike  utterance  find  relief  ? 

DeTOtion,  fervor,  might  upon  thee  wait : 

But  what  were  these  to  thine  ?  all  cold  and  chill. 
And  left  thy  burning  heart  but  desolate  ; 

Thy  wondrous  beauty  with  despair  might  fill 
The  worshipper  who  bent 
Entranced  at  thy  feet ; 

Too  afiSuent  the  dower  lent 
Where  song  and  beauty  meet ! 

Consumed  by  a  Promethean  fire 
Wert  thou,  O  daughter  of  the  lyre. 

Alone,  above  Leucadia’s  wave  art  thou. 

Most  beautiful,  most  gifted,  yet  alone ! 

Ah !  what  to  thee  the  crown  from  Pindar’s  brow  ? 
What  the  loud  plaudit  and  the  garlands  thrown 
By  the  enraptured  throng, 

When  thou  in  matchless  grace 
Didst  move  with  lyre  and  song. 

And  monarchs  gave  thee  place? 

What  hast  thou  left,  proud  one  ?  what  token  ? 
Alas  1  a  lyre  and  heart — both  broken  1 


IN  CLOVER. 

SWELLING  with  heat,  the  meadow-land  lies, 
A-blaze  with  the  crimson  clover-blooms ; 
The  south  wind  blows  fresh,  then  faints  and  dies 
From  the  excess  of  the  rare  perfume. 

The  bob-o*-link  shows  his  snow-white  crest, 
Swinging  on  tufts  of  fragrant  grass ; 

He  watches  his  mate  in  her  low  nest. 

And  sing^  while  Hand  and  her  lover  pass. 

But  Hand  cares  not  for  the  bob-o’-link’s  song, 
She  tramps  the  clover- blooms  white  and  red : 
She  feels  but  the  hand  that  leads  her  along. 

And  hears  but  the  words  of  love  that  are  said. 


.Anw,  1858. 
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POCKTH 

“  A  Sun  among 

American  axes  have  no  parallel  in  all 
the  axe-making  latitudes  of  the  earth. 
The  keen  glitter  of  the  artistic  blades  quite 
dazzles,  and  confessedly,  the  steeled  vision  of 
Sheffield  and  Birmingham.  Said  Mr.  Vickers, 
himself  of  a  great  Sheffield  cutlery  establish¬ 
ment,  and  while  dilating  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  beauties  of  one  of  the  chop¬ 
pers  aforesaid,  “  It  is,  for  a  plain  article,  the 
most  mechanically  and  the  best  constructed 
little  instrument  I  know ;  the  fact  being  that 
with  it  a  man  can  fell  three  trees  to  one,  com¬ 
pared  with  those  that  are  ordinarily  made  in 
England.”  We  have  to  do,  now,  with  Mr. 
Vickers’  thought,  not  with  his  rhetoric.  We 
wish  to  know  whether  the  products  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  school-book  writers  are  as  artistically 
complete  and  faultless  as  those  of  her  cutlers ; 
and  whether  the  analytic  skill  of  the  former 
has  equipped  the  school-boy  with  power  to 
“  divide  the  word  of  truth  ”  (scientiflc),  with 
as  much  precision  and  success  as,  by  aid  of  the 
latter,  the  woodman  makes  good  his  intent 
upon  the  tough-fibred  monarchs  of  the  forest. 
In  this  field,  it  will  not  do  to  boast  that  we 
excel  the  rest  of  the  world.  So  long  as  we 
excel  not  ourselves,  quite  up  to  the  summit 
of  excellence,  there  is  still  work  to  be  done. 

In  my  last  paper,  I  endeavored  to  make 
clear  the  fact  that  the  demands  of  the  succes¬ 
sive  ages,  in  respect  to  a  knowledge  of  sci¬ 
ence,  are  cumulative ;  and  that  in  no  other 
age  has  the  necessity  of  various,  extensive, 
and  accurate  acquaintance  with  physical  phe¬ 
nomena  and  laws  been  so  prewing  as  it  is  in 
this.  Apart  from  the  pleasure,  and  the  possi¬ 
ble  cash-value  of  science,  there  is  the  require¬ 
ment  that  one  living  in  an  age  of  restless  and 
mnltiform  activities,  and  mingling  in  society, 
should  be  competent  to  receive  and  commu¬ 
nicate,  in  an  intelligent  manner,  the  informar 
tion  touching,  and  the  consequences  that  fol¬ 
low  in  view  of,  the  recent  advances,  or  the 

*  In  th*  recent  experiments 


(he  nuk-ligtUt.^’ 

entirely  now  possessed,  of  exact  knowledge. 
Scores  of  illustrations  leap  to  our  aid,  when 
we  demand  the  advantages  of  a  scientific  train¬ 
ing.  We  of  this  age,  who  manufacture  ice  by 
steam — that  is,  by  the  energy  of  fire;— we 
who  paint  the  first  true  portraits  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  because  we  employ  in  order  to 
do  this  the  invisible  pencils  of  the  sunbeam, 
and  who  have  even  botUed  up*  for  days  those 
beams  by  which  the  work  is  done ;  we  who, 
from  long  study  of  their  habitudes,  are  learn¬ 
ing  to  cheat  fire  and  lightning  of  their  prey  ; 
we  who  constitute  father  Sol  captain  of  our 
detective  police,  and,  while  he  holds  with  his 
right  hand  our  planet  in  her  appointed  cir¬ 
cuit,  oblige  him  with  his  left  to  dispense  to  us 
those  “counterfeit  presentments”  of  our 
knaves  and  dangerous  characters,  which  are 
destined  in  time  to  make  civilized  society  too 
luminous  for  the  black  forms  of  knavery  and 
assassination  anywhere  to  crouch  in ; — we, 
who  do,  or  rather,  who  find  done  around  us,  so 
much  that  is  strange,  almost  passing  credence, 
should  surely  be  awake  to  know,  and  to  know 
correctly,  the  fast  revealing  secrets  of  this 
wondrous  phase  of  existence. 

Again,  our  very  advancement  necessitates 
increasing  knowledge.  When  men  roved  the 
woods  for  prey,  and  when,  in  the  absence  of 
glass  and  stoves,  they  lived,  even  within  door, 
in  open  air,  the  idea  of  ventilation  was  un¬ 
dreamed  of,  and  an  acquaintance  with  its 
principles  would  have  been  a  work  of  supers 
erogation.  Now,  we  must  study  how,  on  a 
small  scale,  to  create  perennial  zephyrs  in 
thousands  of  localities — how  to  establish  a  pet 
system  of  trade  winds  through  our  windows, 
or  to  introduce  a  sophomore  hurricane 
through  our  fioors,  or  around  our  fire-places, 
and  to  keep  the  germ  of  a  tornado  frisking 
about  some  outlet  in  our  roofs,  or  else — so 
say  relentless  statistics — either  abandon  our 
luxurious  dwellings,  or  surrender  years  of  the 
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life  we  have  been  so  studionsly  enlarging  and 
embellishing. 

The  Science  of  the  Common  Schools,  is 
Natural  Philosophy,  including,  as  it  does,  the 
principles  which  explain  mechanical  effect, 
guide  to  mechanical  construction,  and  reveal 
the  workings  of  the  physical  energies  that 
animate  our  planet  I  shall  in  this  article 
give,  for  the  present,  my  concluding  answer 
to  the  question.  To  what  extent  is  this  science 
truthfully  and  lucidly  set  forth  in  the  books 
prepared  for  our  schools  T 

“  Wei.is’s  Natural  Philoaopht,  for  the 
use  of  Schools,”  etc.,  “  with  upward  of  three 
hundred  enffraving* :  By  David  A.  Wells,  A.  M. ; 
Author  of  the  ‘  Science  of  Common  Things,’ 
Editor  of  the  ‘  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery,’ 
‘  Knowledge  is  Power,’  ”  etc.,  was  published 
during  the  last  autumn  by  Ivison  Sl  Phinnet, 
New  York.  Of  this  book,  on  its  first  issue, 
some  thousands  were  sold,  it  is  said,  in  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  time  gratifyingly  brief ;  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  has  found  its  way  into  many  of 
the  schools. 

On  taking  up  this  book,  we  are  struck,  in 
the  outset,  with  the  inelegant  treatment  of 
his  own  patronymic  by  the  author.  “  Wells’s” 
ungramatical,  sibilant,  quite  unpersuasive, 
runs  through  the  entire  volume,— quite  too 
suggestive,  by  the  way,  of  those  extremely 
rural  districts,  in  which  “  Mr.  Biggins’  house” 
becomes  amplified  into  “  Mr.  Bigginses'  house,” 
“  BUcheock’s”  into  “Bilchcockees’  and  the  rest. 

In  spite  of  this  slip  grammatical,  one  cannot 
look  into  the  pages  of  this  author  without 
a  degree  of  respect,  and  of  expectation,  if  he 
t)e  discriminating,  quite  above  that  awakened 
in  his  mind  by  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  either  of 
the  volumes  considered  in  my  previous  papers. 
It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that  in  a  de¬ 
gree  considerably  above  either  Dr.  Comstock’s 
or  Mr.  Parker’s  attainments,  Mr.  Wells  has 
succeeded  in  preparing  for  the  learner  a  com¬ 
prehensive  and  valuable  treatise.  His  book 
wears  an  attractive  appearance,  due,  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  the 
good  judgment  of  the  publishers,  and  the  ar¬ 
tistic  execution  of  its  getting-up.  But  we  can 
only  judge  of  it  intelligently  by  looking  more 
closely  into  it  for  those  particular  features  by 
which  a  book  of  this  nature  should  be  char¬ 
acterized.  L<;t  ns,  then,  consider : 

1,  The  evidences  of  System  in  this  book. 

Here  we  find  a  marked  improvement  on 
the  order  of  Comstock’s  and  Parker’s  work ; 


and  ye^  a  want  of  perfection.  There  are 
chapters  and  sections ;  and  the  grand  divis¬ 
ions  of  the  subject  are  pretty  distinctly 
grouped,  and  follow  in  a  generally  good  ar¬ 
rangement  But  the  chapters  do  not  corree- 
pond  in  number  with  the  grand  divisions,  and 
there  are  no  parts  that  do ;  while  a  singular 
want  of  method  appears  in  regard  to  the  sec¬ 
tions.  Some  chapters  have  no  first  section, 
like  the  Hibernian’s  ideal  of  a  profitable  corn¬ 
field— one  that  should  have  no  outside  row} — 
ethers  exhibit  this  apparently  indispensable 
article  ;  others  equally  long,  and  equally  va¬ 
rious  in  topics,  have  no  sections  at  sll.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  book,  there  are  at  the 
end  of  some  chapters  what  are  called  “  Practi¬ 
cal  Questions  ” — not  the  problems — on  the 
subjects  of  the  chapter.  Eixamining  these,  wu 
find  at  once  that  they  belong  in  the  body  of 
the  chapter  to  which  they  are  attached  ;  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  their  separation,  unless 
that  they  were  overlooked  in  their  proper 
place,  or  else  esteemed  to  be  a  sort  of  frisky 
and  nondescript  characters  to  which  it  would 
be  hard  to  assign  their  proper  connection  ;  and 
in  the  surmise  that  one  of  these  is  the  true 
reason,  we  are  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
plan  is  not  carried  through  the  book.  Heat 
and  Light,  so  full  of  practical  applications  of 
their  principles,  have  none  of  these  “  Practical 
questions.”  In  his  “  Mechanics,”  the  author 
docs  not  follow  the  division  certainly  so  desi¬ 
rable — that  into  cases  of  rest  (Statics),  and 
of  motion  (Dynamics). 

The  special  delinquencies  in  the  matter  of 
system  are  more  apparent  upon  a  close  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  book.  The  fundamental  principle 
of  Hydrostatics  is,  on  page  39,  introduced,  even 
in  advance  of  the  Mechanics  of  Solids,  and 
necessarily  very  much  out  of  place,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  mode  of  finding 
specific  gravities.  The  latter  subject  could 
better  be  postponed.  Of  course,  the  principle 
already  alluded  to  comes  up  again  in  its  pro¬ 
per  place  ;  and  then  as  if  wholly  new.  The 
behavior  of  the  plum-line  comes  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  on  Falling  Bodies,  with  which  it  is  not 
properly  connected.  The  chapters  on  Strength 
of  Materials,  and  their  use  for  architectural 
purposes  aye  very  immethodically  arranged, 
while  the  former  omits  desirable  information, 
and  the  latter  lugs  in  matters  which  the  book 
does  not  profess  to  teach — the  temptation  ol> 
viously  being  that  these  are  showy.  The  idea 
of  a  Boruonlal  and  of  a  Lend,  and  the  curvir 
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tare  of  the  earth,  are  brought  in  under  Hydro- 
BtaticR,  and  not  under  Gravitation,  where  they 
evidently  belong.  There  is  no  horizontal  until 
there  is  first  a  vertical',  and  the  vertical  is  simply 
the  line  traversed  by  the  resultant  of  the  earth's 
attraction.  The  Hydrometer,  forgotten  under 
specific  gravity,  finds  a  place,  and  barely  not  its 
proper  one,  in  connection  with  the  buoyancy 
of  liquids.  Too  many  examples  occur  in  which 
a  useful  fact  or  principle  is  brought  in  “  a  day 
too  late  for  the  fair.”  Thus,  after  the  air- 
pump.  and  a  part  of  the  water-pumps,  we  come 
to  a  few  useful  words  on  veUva, — a  bit  of  in¬ 
formation  that  properly  precedes  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  first  pump  of  all. 

II — In  what  degree  is  Acccbact  attained? 

In  his  Preface,  the  author  says,  “  Great  care 
hn.«  been  taken  to  render  the  work  complete  and 
accurate,  and  in  full  accordance  with  the  latest 
results  of  scientific  discovery  and  research.” 
Now,  it  is  a  fact  to  be  especially  noted,  in 
this  ago  of  many  books,  that  prefaces  are 
scarcely  more  easy  of  composition  than  the 
books  themselves ;  there  should  be  in  favor 
of  the  former  a  very  decided  difference.  Oue 
is  naturally  sorry  to  find  himself  disap¬ 
pointed  of  a  good  thing  promised ;  yet  the 
proof  of  the  pudding,  will  come  at  last,  if  only 
in  “chewing  the  string.”  When  the  author 
tells  us,  on  the  next  page,  that  the  advantage 
of  a  distinction  by  means  of  large  and  small 
type  in  a  school-book  is  “  sey-evident,”  wc 
presume  that  he  has  attached  to  this  term  a 
peculiar  meaning.  A  logician  may  grant  the 
advantage  is  obvious,  but  hardly  that  it  is  ax¬ 
iomatic  ;  and,  therefore  not  that  it  is  “  self-evi¬ 
dent.” 

Doubting  not  that  the  reader  is  fully  aware 
of  the  important  uses  of  “  straws,”  in  a  body ' 
of  air  in  motion,  we  call  his  attention  to  this 
statement :  “  A  physical  law  is  the  constant 
relation  which  exists  between  any  phenomena 
and  its  cause.”  Since  a  pronoun  agi’ees  with 
its  antecedent  in  number,  etc.,  or  at  least 
ought  to,  we  are  left  to  infer  that  phenomena 
is  the  singular,  while  in  fact  it  is  the  plural 
form,  and  of  a  scientific  term  so  much  affected 
by  votaries  of  various  sciences,  new  and  old, 
that  its  right  use  ought  to  be  very  familiar 
with  them.  We  are  hardly  able  to  charge 
this  error  to  the  proof-reader,  especially  when 
we  find,  on  page  22,  the  statement  that  “  elas¬ 
ticity  is  a  pA«nora<na  of,”  etc. ;  and  in  the  “An¬ 
nual  of  Scientific  Discovery,  for  1858,”  page 
250,  “a  new  and  singular  acoustic  phenomt- 


fia.”  Now,  there  is  a  very  nonehedani  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  minor  morals  of  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  that  is  altogether  too  common  in  our 
age  and  country  ;  and  it  is  a  pity  when  pro¬ 
fessional  caterers  to  youthful  instruction  give 
their  sanction  to  the  popular  negligence.  The 
market-women  of  Athens  corrected  orthoepi- 
cal  slips  in  the  language  of  illustrious  visitors 
to  that  city  ;  but  now  the  instructor  of  youth 
publishes  and  circulates  grammatical  blun¬ 
ders  as  the  mental  aliment  of  the  youth  of  a 
far  larger,  and  even  more  “glorioue'-  people. 
Judged  by  this  standard,  intelligence  has  ad¬ 
vanced  backward  very  far  in  three  thousand 
years.  Staritig  down  from  over  the  door  of  a 
noted  “  Museum,”  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  multi¬ 
tudes  that  daily  throng  Broadway,  and  read 
by  innumerable  passers-by,  is  this  almost  start¬ 
ling  assertion,  “  Scarcely  one  person  in  ten 
knows  what  on  Aquaria  is !”  Now,  fortunate¬ 
ly  for  the  intelligence  of  the  sovereign  peo¬ 
ple,  thus  impugned,  there  is,  and  can  be,  no 
such  thing  as  an  Aquaria  ;  but  just  as  unfor¬ 
tunately  for  the  same  side  of  the  question, 
not  oue  of  the  thousands  who  read  this  viola¬ 
tion  of  grammar  and  sense,  so  publicly 
flaunted  here  in  the  heart  of  the  world,  has 
yet  been  moved  to  prevail  on  the  proprietors, 
or  their  “  artist,”  to  remove  the  peccant  as-^ev- 
cration,  and  help  to  teach  the  junior  or  the 
verdant  classes  of  our  population  that  a  com¬ 
munity  of  sea-weeds,  snails  and  stickle-bac'as, 
so  long  as  by  its  number  it  is  entitled  to  the 
indefinite  article  “  ah,”  is  a  thing  to  be  dubbed 
Aquanum.  But  it  is  the  fault  of  a  careless  ar¬ 
tist  !  Not  so  easy,  my  friend :  it  is  the  fault 
of  that  public  which  is  beginning  to  merge  all 
fine  culture  in  the  dialect  of  the  Gospel  ac¬ 
cording  to  Grab,  and  that  cares  little  how  a 
man  phrases  his  placard,  so  that  the  placard 
only  draws! — But  to  return  from  this  dis¬ 
course, 

■  On  page  11  of  Mr.  Wells’  book,  we  read 
that  “  A  body  is  any  distinct  portion  of  mat¬ 
ter  perceived  by  the  senses.”  Now,  in  the 
first  place,  a  body  is  such  whether  it  ever  be 
perceived,  or  not ;  in  the  second  place,  bodies 
are  not  perceived  by  the  senses,  but  by  the 
mind,  through  the  senses.  Among  the  general 
properties  of  bodies  we  find  the  old  errors — 
the  enumeration  of  Divisibility  and  Attrac¬ 
tion.  If  there  be  atoms,  they  are  bodies,  but 
they  are  not  divisible.  Form  and  Mobility 
ought  to  be  found  in  the  list,  but  are  not. 
But  it  is  too  late  to  talk  of  AUradion  as  a 
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property  if  maUer.  While  European  phyRicista 
talk,  year  after  year,  their  wonderful  discov¬ 
eries  respecting  Gravity  as  an  indwelling  ener¬ 
gy  permeating  all  matter,  the  gleaner  for  the 
plastic  mind  of  youth  still  strangely  misun¬ 
derstands  them.  Elsewhere,  it  is  said,  “Attrac¬ 
tion  is  a  tendency  which  all  particles  have  to 
approach  each  other.”  This  is  another  thing, 
but  still  clearly  only  an  ^ecL  What  is  the 
cause — the  agency — the  energy  that  gives  this 
tendency  T  On  the  very  next  page,  it  is  inti¬ 
mated  that  Gravity  is  a  force,  but  with  cha¬ 
meleon  capacity,  the  blunder  only  takes 
another  hue ;  for  it  is  said  that  “  the  force  that 
holds  together  the  particles  of  a  stone,”  and 
“the  falling  of  a  body  to  the  earth,”  are 
of  forms  of  attraction !  One  of  these  things 
is  a  cause,  the  other  an  effect ;  they  cannot  bo 
grouped  together.  But  if  the  author  had  suc¬ 
ceeded,  it  would  not  have  saved  the  errors 
already  perpetrated.  Again,  “  The  general 
opinion  among  scientific  men,  at  the  present 
day,  is  that  these  forces,  or  agents,  (Gravita¬ 
tion,  Heat,  etc.,)  are  not  matter,  (who  could 
ever  dream  that  they  were!)  but  properties, 
or  qualities,  of  matter”  ; — (the  very  view  from 
which  the  opinions  of  scientific  men  at  the 
present  day  are  all  the  while  departing.) 

But  it  is  plain  that  not  all  men  can  perceive 
energy,  even  through  the  manifestations  of  it 
which  they  hourly  witness ;  just  as  some  phi¬ 
losophers  see  about  them  only  spectra  of  various 
hue  and  shape,  and  deny  to  bodies  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  which  these  properties  are  the  mani¬ 
festations.  It  is  equally  true  that  a  clear, 
valuable  acquaintance  with  natural  law  can 
only  be  obtained  through  a  radical,  unswerv¬ 
ing  recognition  of  the  two  great  classes  of 
things  in  nature — energies,  to  act ;  materials, 
to  be  acted  upon.  That  the  author  does  not 
grasp  the  former  of  these  two  entities,  nor 
comprehend  its  importance,  is  too  obvious. 
Take  this  further  proof ;  Ductility,  Pliability, 
Hardness,  etc.,  are  “  not  distinct,  independent 
properties  of  matter,”  '*  but  modifications  of 
the/o7ice  of  attraction.”  But  the  author  thus 
argues  the  view  which  he  prefers,  and  which 
ignores  forces :  “  If  it  be  asked,  what  is  the 
original  cause  of  gravitation,  light,  electricity, 
and  vital  force,  the  wisest  man  can  give  no 
satisfactory  answer.”  True  ;  and  t|ie  original 
cause  is  just  the  thinar  no  sensible  man  asks 
for,  unless  he  finds  it  in  Divine  power.  But 
whether  there  be  such  things  at  all,  as  these 
agencies,  is  another  and  the  practical  question. 


Granted  that  no  man  has  seen  force ;  neither 
has  he  seen  matter.  But  the  manifestations  of 
both  all  men  see  ;  of  the  former  in  phenomena 
of  change,  of  the  latter  in  phenomena  of  pre¬ 
sence  ;  therefore  we  must  admit  both,  or  deny 
both. 

A  purely  transcendental  book  npon  physi¬ 
cal  science  would  be  of  very  questionable 
value,  because  the  author  would  throw  away 
all  matter,  which,  as  workers  in  thousands  of 
handicrafts,  and  livers  upon  numerous  solid 
and  liquid  aliments,  we  could  ill  afibrd  to 
spare.  So,  neither  will  we,  without  com¬ 
plaint,  allow  a  dynamical  skeptic  to  write  onr 
school-books ;  for  he  throws  away  all  energies 
in  nature,  without  which,  the  merest  “  stoker” 
of  every  steam-engine  will  tell  you  that  his 
would  be  a  child’s  pursuit — a  playing  at  work 
without  sense  or  object  Let  the  stoker  be 
once  driven  through  a  three-feet  stone  wall  by 
the  besom  of  a  fragment  of  fiying  boiler,  rip¬ 
ping  its  resistless  way  through  space,  and  then 
tell  him,  “  My  dear  Sir,  you  are  palpably  mis¬ 
taken  about  the  existence  of  any  force  in  the 
case  ;  for  don’t  you  see,  you  can’t  show  me  the 
‘  original  cause  ’  of  the  muss,  at  all,  nor  even 
the  agent  that  is  doing  it!”  Would  not  the 
aggrieved  stoker  feel  justly  indignant  at  so 
spiritless  a  misapprehension  of  the  important 
phenomena  in  which  he  had  just  been  playing 
his  part! 

We  find  just  as  great  confusion  as  to  the 
distinctions  existing  among  the  different  class¬ 
es  of  Jluid  bodies,  as  to  what  constitutes  the  li¬ 
quid  state,  and  in  respect  to  the  properties 
and  behavior  of  liquids ;  but  space  does  not 
permit  us  to  give  the  points  in  detail.  The 
synonyms,  intended,  “  aeriform,  or  gaseous,” 
claim  a  word.  If  aeriform  means  anything, 
it  means  brass-eous,  rather  than  gas-eous ;  and 
so,  we  suppose  the  author  meant  (rrifom — air¬ 
like,  a  wholly  different  quality ! 

The  section  npon  Capillary  Attraction  com¬ 
mences  with  a  few  clearly  stated  facts,  very 
judiciously  excerpted  from  among  Lordner’s 
profusion  of  material :  the  hand  plunged  into 
water  comes  up  wet ;  so  does  a  plate  of  gold 
dipped  into  quicksilver;  and  so  on.  But, 
strangely,  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is,  that  be¬ 
tween  the  surfaces  of  solids  and  liquids  there 
exists  capillary  attraction.  The  examples  the 
author  has  thus  given  are  not  instances  of 
capillary  attraction,  for  there  is  no  capillary 
tulK!,  pore,  or  space,  in  the  case.  It  is  just  as 
well  to  call  things  by  their  right  names.  But 
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it  may  be  replied,  “  make  your  gold  into  a  | 
tube  of  hair-like  size  and  dip  the  lower  end 
into  quick-eilver,  or  dip  a  similar  tube  in 
water,  and  the  liquid  will  rise  within  ;  is  not 
that  capillary  attraction?”  Certainly  so; 
and  just  here  we  learn  what  is  the  author’s 
error.  Certain  liquids  adhere  to  certain  solids, 
and  wet  them,  no  matter  whether  the  solid  be 
in  form  of  a  lump,  sheet,  or  tube.  By  all 
logic,  then,  this  is  the  general  fact  or  phenom¬ 
enon  ;  and  this  is  Adhesion.  And  the  tube, 
being  one  particular  case  under  this  general 
fact,  shows  a  subordinate  or  special  phenom¬ 
enon  in  which  the  adhesion  is  modified  by  co¬ 
hesion  of  the  liquid  ;  and  this  is  eapiUarily.  Mr. 
Wells’  error  is  that  he  makes  that  the  general 
fact  which  is  really  a  particular  and  modified 
case  ;  but  by  tlie  true  general  fact  he  does  not 
even  do  the  justice  to  install  it  in  the  place 
from  which  be  has  expelled  the  other.  In  the 
same  section,  an  error  of  Lardner’s  is  copied : 
capillary  is  derived  from  capiUa  ;  a  vocable  at 
which  Mark  Tally  would  have  opened  his  eyes 
in  dismay.  There  is  no  such  Latin  word  ;  the 
true  form  being  capilliis.  It  is  said  that  a 
greased  needle  repels  water,  and  so  does  not 
sink  into  it.  There  is  no  such  repulsion  ;  sim¬ 
ply,  if  the  needle  be  greased,  water  does 
not  adhere  to  it ;  and  its  weight  is  too  slight 
to  break  the  cohesion  of  the  liquid  surface, 
and  go  in.  Worse  than  this,  we  are  told  that 
Eudnsmose  and  Exosmose — the  interchange 
of  liquids  through  a  porous  partition  “  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  dependent  on  capillary  attrac¬ 
tion  but  we  arc  not  told  that  in  these  pro¬ 
cesses  this  attraction  is  so  completely  modified 
by  another  action  of  Quids— diffusion — as  to 
be  made  entirely  another  thing.  Again, 
“  Capillary  attraction  is  instrumental  in  sup¬ 
plying  trees  and  plants  with  moisture,  through 
the  roots,”  etc.  It  is  Endosmose  that  is  so  in¬ 
strumental.  Arc  these  the  evidences  of  “  great 
care  ”  to  secure  accuracy  ? 

But  we  can  only  briefly  mention  further 
some  of  the  inaccuracies  that  unfortunately 
mar  this  book.  Among  these  are,  the  state¬ 
ment  that  hydrogen  is  “  -00008  lighter  than 
an  i?qual  bulk  of  water,”  which  makes  it  with¬ 
in  so  small  a  fraction  of  being  as  heavy  as 
water— the  author  meant,  the  .00008  pert  as 
heavy  as  water ;  that  the  center  of  gravity  is 
influenced  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other 
part  of  it,  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth  ; 
that  motion  is  the  act  of  changing  place — it  is 
rather  the  state ;  that  the  angles  of  incidence 
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and  reflection  of  those  lying  next  the  surface 
struck,  when  they  are  in  fact  those  lying  next 
the  perpendicular  ;  that  “  circular  motion  is 
produced  by  the  revolution  of  a  body  ”  about 
a  center,  when  it  is  in  itself  such  a  revolution  ; 
again,  that  it  “  is  produced  by  ”  the  centrifugal 
and  centripetal  forces,  when  the  former  of 
these  is  only  a  result  of  any  curvilinear  mo¬ 
tion  ;  that  if  the  centrifugal  force  of  a  body  be 
destroyed  it  will  approach  the  center,  which  is 
not  the  true  statement  of  the  case  ;  that  there 
is  “  a  constant  tendency  ”  in  moving  bodies 
to  turn  upon  their  axis,  when  the  truth  is 
they  never  do  this  unless  they  are  compelled 
to ;  that  a  hoop  surrounding  the  earth  would 
bend  four  inches  in  a  mile,  when  the  true  cur¬ 
vature  is  eight  inches  ;  that  the  resistance  of¬ 
fered  to  a  stick  plunged  into  water  “  proves 
that  the  water  presses  with  as  great  a  force 
upward  as  downward  that  in  order  that  a 
body  may  float  with  stability,  its  center  of 
gravity  must  be  “  as  low  as  possible,”  which 
is  not  so,  but  only  that  it  shall  be  below  the 
point  which  builders  call  the  metacenter ;  that 
“  the  apparent  advance  of  waves  in  deep  water 
is  an  ocular  deception,”  when  in  the  next  par¬ 
agraph  the  truth  is  stated,  that  “  a  wave  is  a 
/orm,”  and  that  “  the  form  advances ;”  that 
the  resistance  a  solid  meets  in  moving  through 
a  fluid,  is  as  the  velocity,  when  it  is  in  truth  as 
the  square  of  the  velocity,  or  greater  ;  that 
turbine  wheels  are  driven  by  the  reaction  of  the 
water ;  that  we  can  “  draw  into  the  mouth  ” 
the  air  in  a  tube,  but  not  the  water  below ; 
when  the  truth  is,  we  can  not  draw  in  either 
of  them ;  that  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  each 
square  inch  at  the  earth’s  surface  is  Ifllbs, — 
an  error  that  runs  through  all  the  books,  all 
the  periodicals,  and  all  the  harangues — when 
the  true  pressure  at  the  sea-level  is  slightly 
greater  than  14  3-5  lbs. ;  that  the  scope  of 
hearing  lies  between  15  and  24,000  vibrations 
per  second ;  that  “  a  succession  ot  harmonious 
notes  is  a  mdody,”  thus  confounding  two  un¬ 
like  things — melody  and  harmony  ;  that  “  a 
liquid  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  a 
solid  and  heat a  vapor,  of  a  liquid  and 
heat ;  that  black  garments  arc  “  most  suitable 
for  winter,  as  they  absorb  heat  readily,  but  do 
not  reflect  it forgetting  that  every  body 
that  absorbs  heat,  radiates  it  with  the  same  fa¬ 
cility,  so  that  black  in  winter  robe  the  body 
of  heat  from  within,  as  in  summer  it  scorches 
it  with  heat  from  without,  and  is  hence  in 
our  latitude  really  the  best  color  for  no  sea- 
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son,  save  the  small  portion  of  time  which  a 
man  can  spend,  in  a  gusty  day,  on  the  sunny 
side  of  a  board-fence,  where  black  will  help 
him  for  the  time  to  drink  in  the  sun’s,  without 
sensibly  losing  his  own,  caloric ;  that  “  the 
reason  why,  with  two  eyes,  we  do  not  see 
double  ”  is,  that  the  same  impression  is 
made  oi>  the  retina  of  each  eye,”  when  in 
truth,  for  all  objects  so  near  that  their  solid 
form  is  perceptible,  the  pictn.es  or  impres¬ 
sions  on  the  two  eyes  are  distinctly  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  it  is  by  combining  these 
two  pictures,  as  in  the  stereotype,  that 
the  perception  of  solidity  is  attained.  Then, 
again,  we  read  such  expressions  as  “  tn  per¬ 
fect  equilibrio,”  a  noun  in  Latin  dress  with 
an  adjective  in  English ;  “  musical  concord 
and  harmony  ” — as  if  the  two  were  different ; 
and  we  are  treated  to  “  Epipolie  or  surface  dis¬ 
persion,”  a  lame  idea,  which  has  given  way 
to  the  true  conception,  found  in  what  is  now 
named  fluorescence ;  and  are  told  that  Faraday 
“  considers  electricity  a  tnere  power,  or  quality 
of  matter,  like  what  we  conceive  of  the  cMraeUon  of 
gravitation^'  The  last  is  really  laughable.  I 
do  not  at  all  understand  Faraday’s  teachings 
in  this  light ;  but  when  the  author  talks  of  a 
“  ,”  we  might  wish  him  to  tell  us 

what  in  the  universe  is  not  “  mere,”  if  power 
is  so.  The  question  is  not  a  metaphysical  one, 
but  one  of  absolute  practical  importance  in 
mechanics  and  physics.  When  the  world’s 
causality  has  grown  a  little  larger,  we  would 
like  to  hear  a  man  talk  of  “  mere  powers,”  or 
recognize  the  ex.s  and  certainty  of  a  cabbage, 
without  seeing  in  it,  at  the  same  time,  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  sublime  and  potent  forces  that 
gave  to  the  vegetable  its  form  and  proportions. 

These  are  not  all  of  what  the  writer  esteems 
to  be  errors,  stated  or  implied,  in  Mr.  Wells’ 
book.  They  are  sufficient,  however,  to  lead  ps 
to  wonder  at  the  expression  of  a  certain  re¬ 
view  in  one  of  the  leading  daily  papers  of  this 
city,  which  found  in  this  book  “  the  two  great 
requisites  for  an  elementary  didactic  work — 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  power  of  expression." 
They  are  sufficient  to  warn  the  student  of  the 
danger  of  ill-digested  knowledge  and  of  the 
prospective  work  of  unlearning  “  false  facts.” 

III. — What  is  the  degree  of  Completeness 
of  the  book  ? 

Its  statement  that  the  constant  progress  in 
physical  science  warrants  the  publication  of  a 
new  text-book  on  the  subject  of  Natural  Phi¬ 
losophy,  we  must  accept  as  true.  Its  full  and 


generally  commendable  treatment  of  Heat,  is 
admitted  ;  its  rejection  of  Astronomy,  is  sound 
This  book  is,  indeed,  much  more  complete 
than  either  of  the  others  we  have  examined  in 
these  pages.  It  brings  in  a  great  deal  of  new 
matter.  But  its  completeness  is  not  uniform 
throughout  Physical  subjects  receive,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  much  better  justice  than  mechanical. 
Heat  has  87  pages  devoted  to  it.  Light  76,  and 
Electricity  and  Magnetism  73  ;  the  Prepara¬ 
tory  and  Mechanical  subjects  have  115.  In 
truth,  it  is  becoming  almost  an  impossibility 
to  do  justice  within  the  compass  of  the  ordina¬ 
ry  school-book,  to  the  ten  departments  properly 
comprised  within  the  range  of  Natural  Philos¬ 
ophy.  The  parent’s  purses  do  not  grow  cora- 
mensurately  with  the  philosopher’s  discoveries; 
and  certainly  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  pupil’s 
facilities  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  excavations, 
which  some  scores  of  indefatigable  workers  are 
sinking  in  the  auriferous  strata  of  natural 
truth.  There  are  some  things  which  a  sense 
of  fairness  toward  the  pupil  should  forbid  an 
author  to  omit,  nevertheless. 

In  the  book  under  review,  we  learn  many 
things  respecting  Centrifugal  Force,  but  not 
the  very  essential  point  how  comes  there  to  be 
any  such  thing  as  Centrifugal  Force.  Some 
subjects  of  carpentry  and  architecture  are  in¬ 
troduced,  which  are  certainly  showy,  and  quite 
as  certainly  out  of  place  in  such  a  book.  Seve¬ 
ral  essential  points  in  Acoustics,  such  as  ren- 
procotAon  of  sound,  resommee  and  reverberation,  are 
either  not  mentioned,  or  obscurely  and  imper¬ 
fectly  presented.  The  chapter  on  Musical 
sounds,  already  shown  to  contain  inaccuracies, 
is  also  very  defective.  The  physical  cause  of 
harmony — Euler’s  beautiful  generalization — 
the  nature  and  production  of  harmonies,  the 
Sirens,  with  its  experimental  proof  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  pitch  and  rate  of  vibration, 
are  among  the  things  wholly  overlooked. 
Nothing  is  said  of  spherical  aberration  of  concave 
mirrors— the  fact  that  such  mirrors  really  give 
a  row  of  foci  instead  of  a  single  one — except  the 
conveniently  ambiguous  statement  that,  when 
the  aperture  of  the  mirror  is  increased  beyond 
a  certain  limit,  the  rays  of  light  are  “modified 
in  their  reflection  from  its  surface.”  I  have 
found  nothing  on  the  subject  of  Diffraction  of 
light — a  curious  action  of  the  edges  of  bodies, 
in  virtue  of  which  shadows  do  not  pass  abrupt¬ 
ly  from  shade  to  light,  but  are  really  bordered 
with  a  succession  of  light  and  dark  fringes, 
and  in  virtue  of  which  the  centre  of  the  sha- 
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dow  of  many  opaque  bodies  is  really  a  minute 
bright  spot  But  the  author  has  been  the  Brst 
to  introduce  to  pupils  the  curious  subject  of 
eutnpletneniary  colors,  or  the  modifying  effect 
of  different  colors  upon  each  other,  when 
placed  in  juxtaposition,  and  the  consequences 
that  follow  in  respect  to  the  “  matching  ”  of 
colors  for  dress,  and  ornamental  combiuatious 
of  all  kinds,  as  furniture,  gardens,  etc.  He 
has  also  been  the  first  to  introduce  some  clear 
ideas  relating  to  the  nature  of  mechanical 
work,  the  mode  of  estimating  and  measuring 
it,  etc.  We  find,  however,  nothing  of  the 
Rotascopo — the  wonder-working  “  Mechanical 
Paradox — none  of  Foucault’s  astonishing  ex¬ 
periments,  with  the  pendulum  and  gyroscope, 
by  which  he  rendered  visible  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  on  its  axis ;  nor  with  the  magnet  and 
wheel,  by  which  he  proved  the  conversion  of 
motive  power  into  beat  Indeed,  here  is  no¬ 
thing  clearly  indicative  of  the  recent  doctrines 
or  discoveries  iu  respect  to  the  convertibility  of 
the  different  physical  forces,  or  the  dynamical 
theory  of  heat,  the  latter  of  which  is  yet  des¬ 
tined  to  revolutionize  steam,  and  perfect  our 
engines  of  propulsion.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
Stereoscope,  or  of  binocular  vision,  by  means  of 
which  latter  the  fact  that  we  are  all  seeing 
objects  as  solids  projected  in  space,  is  neces¬ 
sarily  explained.  The  difference  between  elec¬ 
tric  and  non-electric  bodies  is  not  traced  to  its 
true  cause,  which  is  merely  a  difference  of  con¬ 
ducting  power.  We  call  those  bodies  non-elec¬ 
trics  in  which  equilibrium  follows  so  quickly 
on  electrical  disturbance,  that  we  cannot  re¬ 
tain  the  fugitive  agent  long  enough  to  catch 
its  manifestations.  Nor  is  it  shown  that  elec¬ 
trical  Conduction  is  itself  but  a  phase  of  a  more 
general  fact,  electrical  Induction.  And  when 
we  are  told,  in  a  parallel  drawn  between  elec¬ 
tricity  and  magnetism,  that  “  both  can  be  made 
to  excite  or  develope  the  other,”  we  deem  the 
writer  more  summary  than  lucid,  and  fancy  the 
pupil  responding  with  an  anxious  “  Which  ?” 

In  this  book,  we  do  not  find  the  properties 
of  matter  treated  at  sufficient  length ;  while 
nothing  is  clearly  advanced  in  respect  to  co¬ 
hesion  (f  liquids,  nor  to  the  varieties  of  solid 
cohesion.  In  Mechanics,  the  composition  of 
forces,  one  of  the  leading  elements  of  mechan¬ 
ical  science,  is  only  briefiy  and  imperfectly 
noticed  ;  and  the  resolution  cf  forte  is  overlook¬ 
ed.  The  author  assumes  that  clouds  are  com¬ 
posed  of  minute  “  vesicles  ” — water-bubbles — 
which  is  as  yet  a  disputed  point,  but  he  does  not 
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state  the  strongest  arguments  in  its  favor.  He 
describes  the  visual,  but  not  the  optical  angle, 
the  latter  of  which  aids  us  in  estimating  dis¬ 
tances  within  ordinary  limits ;  and  he  says 
nothing  about  that  property  of  the  structure 
of  the  eye,  in  virtue  of  which  it  may  be  like  a 
telescope,  adjusted  to  see  distinctly  at  different 
distances,  although,  if  no  such  adjustment  were 
possible,  the  man  who  saw  clearly  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  rod,  would  be  blind  to  objects  a 
mile  off,  and  in  fact  clear-seeing  at  no  distan¬ 
ces  much  within  or  without  that  of  a  rod,  and 
so  of  any  other  limit  at  which  the  vision  might 
be  perfect 

IV. — What  is  the  approach  to  a  Natural 
Method? 

Those  who  desire  to  know  what  is  consider¬ 
ed,  by  the  writer  of  this,  a  natural  method  of 
presenting  the  truths  of  science  to  the  young 
mind,  will  find  a  brief  statement  of  what  is 
intended  by  the  term,  in  my  third  paper,  in 
the  number  of  this  Magazine  for  July.  Sim¬ 
ply,  it  is  a  method  in  which  the  text-book 
should  begin  every  new  topic  with  the  presen¬ 
tation,  or  calling  up  in  the  pupil’s  mind,  of 
observed  facts,  and  from  those  derive  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  science ;  instead  of,  as  now,  retail¬ 
ing  the  conclusions  to  the  pupil,  ready-made 
and  iu  set  form,  and  asking  of  him  only  the 
ability  to  memorize  them,  and  if  may  be,  to 
comprehend  what  the  author  intended  by  them. 
It  would  make  him  a  discoverer,  for  himself, 
of  truths,  instead  of  a  passive  listener  to  the 
assertions  of  any  writer,  however  wise  and 
skillful 

Now,  in  the  proper  subject  of  the  book  be¬ 
fore  us,  the  very  first  sentence  informs  the 
learner  that  Natural  Philosophy  is  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  “phenomena  obsehed  in  mas¬ 
ses  of  matter,”  etc.  What  instruction  has  the 
learner  had  about  a  saence  t — siiooi phenomena, 
observations,  masses  or  matter  f  Here,  then, 
everything  is  pro-supposed.  If  the  learner 
could,  at  the  outset,  clearly  understand  the 
force  of  all  these  terms,  he  might  very  well 
dispense  with  the  author’s  assistance,  and  seek 
knowledge  at  original  sources  ;  if  he  cannot 
comprehend  the  force  of  these  terms,  then  ob¬ 
viously  the  author’s  good  intentions  go  for 
naught— and  the  pupil  by  going  over  ground 
not  clear  to  his  mind,  acquires  that  most  fatal 
habit  of  our  schools,  the  habU  cf  taking  things  at 
halves,  and  admitting  the  substance  of  an  obscure  as¬ 
sertion,  where  neither  the  way  is  shown,  nor  the  will 
stimulated,  to  test  its  truthfulness 
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In  the  ontaet  of  the  chaptun  on  Force  and 
Capillary  Attraction,  the  natural  method  is 
properly  followed :  the  author  begins  with  a 
statement  of  facts,  some  of  which  the  learner 
must  himself  have  observed,  while  the  others 
he  can  readily  comprehend.  Then  follow  in¬ 
ferences  from  the  facts,  and  definitions.  But 
the  links  of  the  bright  chain  of  consecutive  or 
logical,  that  is,  natural  mental  activity,  are 
few  as  they  are  precious ;  the  chain  is  soon 
lost,  and  the  scholar  is  precipitated  into  a  nar¬ 
ration  of  results  whose  order  is  little  more  lu¬ 
minous  than  chaos.  There  are,  then,  in  this 
book  a  few  approaches  to  what  is  deemed  by 
the  writer  of  this,  the  true  method  of  develop¬ 
ing  a  philosophical  topic,  in  such  a  way  as, 
along  with  it,  to  develop  philosophical  capa¬ 
city  and  bent  in  the  mind  ;  but  there  is  still, 
in  this  respect,  a  general  and  almost  total  want. 
For  example,  on  page  167,  the  different  conclu¬ 
sions  embraced  in  “Marriotte’s  Law,”  are 
first  stated,  one  of  which  is  that  “  The  den¬ 
sity  and  elasticity  of  air  are  directly  as  the 
force  of  compression  and  then  follows,  as  a 
mere  illustration  of  this  dictum — this  foregone 
conclusion — the  very  experiment  from  which 
it  was  by  its  discoverer,  and  should  be  now, 
most  beautifully  deduced !  What  a  perversion 
of  mental  activity  is  this ;  and  what  perversion, 
or  rather  extinguishment,  of  natural  mental 
activity,  which,  in  the  child,  takes  root  in  curi- 
osity,  flowers  in  discovery,  and  bears  fruit  in  in- 
vention,  such  teaching  must  inevitably  beget ! 

Take  another  example :  “  The  velocity  of 
the  sound  undulations  is  progressive,  pa.s.-iing 
over  equal  intervals  in  equal  times.”  Now, 
reader,  dissect  for  a  moment  with  me  the  merits 
of  this  remarkable  passage.  First,  it  is  out 
of  place,  it  comes  after  various  statements 
respecting  the  transmission  of  sound ;  where¬ 
as,  it  is  intended  to  inform  the  student  of 
the  fact  that  such  transmission  takes  place. 
Secondly,  it  could  have  been  preceded  by 
a  simple  statement  of  the  facts  from  which 
its  truth  is  known,  but  it  is  not ;  hence, 
what  should  be  an  induction  in  science,  is 
turned  into  the  mere  dogma  of  a  book. 
Thirdly,  it  asserts  an  untruth  of  serious  dimen¬ 
sions — it  states  that  “  The  velocity  of  sound  un¬ 
dulations  is  proyresssive,'”  which  is  saying  that 
sound  travels  faster  and  faster,  the  farther  it 
goes :  the  author  meant  only  to  say,  sound  is 
progresdve.  Fourthly,  the  latter  clause  of  the 
sentence  is  not  synonymous  with  the  former ; 
^ce  that  means  to  state  that  sound  progress¬ 


es,  while  this  states  the  truth  that  it  progresses 
with  uniform  speed  to  all  distances.  If  the 
author  did  not  intend  the  latter  clause  to  be 
explanatory  of  the  former,  and  therefore  iden¬ 
tical  with  it,  the  form  of  the  sentence,  though 
not  the  sense  of  the  parts,  leads  the  reader  to 
expect  such  identity.  Fifthly,  “sound  undu¬ 
lations  ”  are  undulations  that  are  not  decayed ; 
if  the  author  meant  the  waves  of  sound,  in¬ 
stead  of  nndecayed  waves,  be  should  have 
placed  a  hyphen  between  the  words,  making 
them  a  compound  term.  Yet  this  is  the  book 
which  a  religious  paper  of  this  city  declares 
to  be  “a  reliable  and  scholarly  work,”  and 
of  which  a  certain  enthusiastic  professor  and 
editor  exlaims  “/<  u  correct  in  its  phraseology, 
beautiful  in  its  style,  excellent  in  its  definition^’ 
etc! 

On  page  270,  the  very  introduction,  the 
first  sentence,  on  the  subject  of  dew,  reads 
thus,  “  Dew  is  the  moisture  of  the  air  conden¬ 
sed  by  coming  in  contact  with  bodies  colder 
than  itself.”  Now  this  is  the  statement  of  a 
conclusion.  How  is  the  scholar  to  know  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  correct  or  incorrect?  He  has  had 
no  facts,  no  definitions,  no  analysis  of  circum¬ 
stances  attending  the  formation  of  dew,  no 
generalization,  no  inquiry  into  causes;  and 
yet  here  is  the  whole  fruit  of  all  these  labor¬ 
ious,  yet  clear,  staight-forward,  and  (could  he 
but  have  pursued  them  himself)  interesting 
processes,  thurst  upon  him  as  a  dogma  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  because — because,  the  book  says  so ; 
truly,  don’t  he  read  it  there?  This  is  exercise 
of  the  child’s  intellectual  faculties  with  a 
vengeance  ;  this  is  development  of  the  power 
to  think — alas!  with  the  sign  minus  before  it 
The  author  steps  in  and  fobbids  the  pupil  the 
pleasure,  the  profit,  the  growth  due  to  the  in¬ 
dependent  exercise  of  his  reasoning  powers 
on  facts  of  nature ;  and  standing  in  the  bland¬ 
est  attitude  says,  will  you  swallow  my  pill  ? — 
it  is  sugar-coated— it  is  simplified.  If  we  are 
severe,  it  is  upon  the  fact,  not  intentionally 
upon  the  author  of  the  book  under  review.  If 
the  author  errs,  it  is  in  good  company — in 
how  large  a  company!  On  this  point,  it  is 
against  a  false  system  of  instruction  that  we 
aim  our  shafts— against  the  generally  false 
system  of  all  books  for  schools  hitherto,  ex¬ 
cept  it  may  be  our  few  best  works  on  intellec¬ 
tual  arithmetic,  and  a  few  phonetic  primers  for 
beginners  in  reading.  But  we  still  think  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  latest  book  ou  Physics  for  common 
schools,  should  have  better  honored  his  name- 
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sake,  who,  not  many  years  ago,  made  this 
beautiful  inductire  discovery  of  the  produc- 
tiou  of  dew,  and  that  he  should  have  given  to 
the  learners  the  Indus,  game,  delight  of  follow¬ 
ing  in  the  well-known  steps  of  that  induction, 
and  making  the  truth  veritably  their  own  in¬ 
tellectual  property. 

V. — What  is  the  degree  of  Clkaiinsss  of 
this  book. 

Incidentally,  in  speaking  of  other  topics,  I 
have  already  shown  a  want  of  clearness  in 
some  of  its  statements,  definitions,  etc.  A 
great  deal  of  slightly  loose  statement  is  to  be 
found  in  its  pages.  We  could  name  many 
more  examples  than  we  shall.  For  instance, 
a  Dynamometer  is  said  to  be  an  instrument  for 
measuring  among  other  things,  ‘‘  the  force  ez- 
erUd  Vy  machinery yet  the  author  properly 
teaches  elsewhere,  that  machinery  in  itself  ex¬ 
erts  no  force,  but  only  transmits  a  portion  of  the 
force  exerted  upon  it  by  some  moving  power. 
In  finding  specific  gravities,  p.  38,  ••  The  rea¬ 
son  for  using  distilled  water  is,  that  we  may 
be  certain  of  its  purity,”  which  is  no  reason 
at  all ;  the  true  ground  of  such  choice  being, 
that  absolutely  pure  water  at  any  given  tem¬ 
perature  has  always  the  same  absolute  weight 
and  pressure,  and  hence  we  have  in  it  an  abso¬ 
lute  unit  for  the  comparison  of  other  weights. 
In  the  case  of  the  screw,  page  108,“  the  distance 
between  the  threads  ”  is  defined  to  be  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  successive  coils.  No ;  what 
machinists  understand  by  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  threads,  is  the  space  between  the 
corresponding  edges,  upper  or  lower,  of  two 
consecutive  coils.  On  page  109,  we  read  of 
the  “  handle  of  a  lever,”  and  that  lever  a  simple, 
straight  one.  Axis  and  axle  are  confounded. 
Page  206 :  “  Ice  contains  heat  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  by  friction,  extract¬ 
ed  heat  from  two  pieces  of  ice,  and  quickly 
melted  them,  in  a  room  cooled  below  the 
freezing  point,  by  nibbing  them  against  each 
other :”  the  melting  of  the  ice  by  being  rubbed, 
does  not  prove  that  the  heat  was  in  the  ice, 
nor  does  it  prove  that  ice  contains  beat.  By 
.rubbing  together  two  dry  sticks  an  indefinite 
supply  of  beat  is  obtained — endless,  indeed, 
if  the  sticks  did  not  wear  out  It  is  absurd, 
therefore,  to  say  that  all  this  heat  was  in  the 
sticks.  I  do  not  say  where  it  was ;  but  I  am 
quite  well  satbfied  that  it  was,  a  moment  be¬ 
fore  it  became  heat,  present  in  the  arm  of  the 
experimenter,  in  the  form  of  muscular  or 
moving  power,  and  a  moment  before  that. 


evolved  by  combustion  of  carbon  in  his  mus¬ 
cles  or  blood.  If  so,  in  the  case  cited,  the  ice 
was  innocent  of  the  jHisscssion  of  so  much 
bout,  and  Davy  realty  “  extracted  ”  the  beat 
from  his  own  system.  See  the  late  researches 
of  Mayer,  Joule,  Thomson,  Grove,  Faraday, 
Regnault,  Helmholtz,  and  others.  But  a  proof 
that  the  ice  contained  heat  would  be  found  by 
packing  within  it  a  lump  of  much  colder  ice  ; 
after  a  while  this  lump  of  colder  ice  would  be 
found  raised  to  the  same  temperature  possess¬ 
ed  at  the  time  by  that  around  it  Page  207  : 
“  Sensations  of  heat  and  cold  are  merely  de¬ 
grees  of  temperature.”  No,  they  are  states  of 
the  person’s  consciousness  due  to  difference  of 
temperatures ;  and  are  relative,  not  absolute  ; 
BO  that  the  really  colder  of  two  bodies  may 
seem  the  warmer.  Page  209  :  “  flame  is  a  lu¬ 
minous  vapor,”  i.  e.,  a  spook,  a  will-o’-the- 
wisp:  pure  flame  is  incandescent  or  ignited 
gas ;  and  like  other  ignited  bodies  is  luminous. 
Common  flame  contains  also  incandescent  solid 
particles.  Page  301 :  “  dense  bodies,  particu¬ 
larly  bright  metals,  reflect  light  most  perfect¬ 
ly.”  Curious,  indeed,  since  it  is  just  this  per¬ 
fect  reflection  that  makes  them  bright.  Bet¬ 
ter,  dense  and  polished  metals  reflect  light 
most  perfectly. 

VI. — What  is  the  Intekest  of  this  book  for 
the  student  ? 

With  reference  to  the  degree  both  of  clear¬ 
ness  and  interest  in  a  book,  it  will  at  once  be 
apparent  that  neither  of  these  can  be  near  com¬ 
plete,  so  long  as  the  method  of  the  book  is  radi¬ 
cally  wrong.  Clearness  is  a  fundamental  and 
necessary  product  of  a  true  system  of  present¬ 
ing  a  Bubjeht ;  and  when  that  is  present,  inte¬ 
rest  goes  hand  in  hand  with  it.  Mr.  Wells’ 
book  possesses,  in  a  degree,  both  clearness 
and  interest ;  and,  growing  out  of  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  many  new  and  curious  facts,  as  well  as 
owing  to  a  studied  selection  of  neat  and  orna¬ 
mental  cuts,  the  latter  of  these  qualities  in  it 
outstrips  the  former.  In  some  cases,  the  space 
given  to  fine  pictures  could  be  much  better 
occupied.  Bourdon’s  Metallic  Barometer,  a 
modification  of  the  Aneroid,  is  introduced,  and 
forms  a  very  pleasing  cut ;  but  the  description 
given  applies  to  the  common  Aneroid — a  dif¬ 
ferent  affair.  The  hollow  tube,  containing  air, 
which,  by  its  coiling  or  uncoiling  moves  the  in¬ 
dex,  is  shown  in  Mr.  Wells’  figure ;  but  the 
motion  of  the  index  is  ascribed  to  a  spring  at¬ 
tached  to  the  sides  of  the  box,  which  is  the 
mode  in  Yidi’s  instrument,  the  original  form. 
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The  chief  reMone  why  this  book  can  never 
be  BO  interesting  as  one  upon  its  subject  should 
be,  are  found  in  its  want  of  constant  accuracy 
and  fidelity  in  the  presentation  of  the  subjects, 
its  frequent  lack  of  brevity  and  directness,  and 
the  consequent  abeense  of  clearness  already 
alluded  to ;  but  above  all,  the  fact  that  its  me¬ 
thod  is  the  reveite  of  that  in  which  the  faculties 
naturally  act  It  has  less  of  intentional  gar¬ 
rulous  wordiness  than  the  other  books  of  its 
class  which  we  have  named.  It  incorporates 
much,  but  not  all  that  is  required,  nor  always 
the  best,  of  the  recent  advances  iu  its  subject. 
An  undeniable  merit  of  the  book  is  the  promi¬ 
nent  attention  bestowed  in  it  on  the  practical 
applications  of  the  principles  it  details,  and 
the  more  than  usual  numl>er  of  facts  of  every¬ 
day  observation  which  it  presents.  And  yet, 
it  is  true  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  whole  book  is  skillfully  extracted — picked 
out  piecemeal  with  or  without  redressing — 
from  a  single  author,  the  indefatigable,  omniv¬ 
orous,  often  right  and  too  often  questionable, 
Dionysius  Lardner,  D.  C.  L.,  etc.  Its  most 
marked  defects  are  in  the  matters  of  accuracy, 
completeness,  natural  method  and  dearness.  With 
all  its  faults,  it  is  certainly  preferable  to  either 
of  the  other  books  I  have  reviewed  ;  and  if 
only  it  were  invariably  correct,  and  so  always 
to  be  relied  on,  it  would  unquestionably  be  far 
more  valuable  than  any  other  book  on  its  sub¬ 
ject  now  found  in  the  schools. 

Yet,  publishers  said  of  this  that  it  was,  “  an 
entirely  new  and  admirable  text-book,”  etc.,  “  a 
most  rdiable,  comprehensive,  and  engaging  work,” 
which  “  has  been  most  cordially  recommended 
by  Teachers  and  the  Press.”  A  part  of  what 
the  critics  said  I  have  already  stated ;  but 
besides  they  credited  it  with  “  clearness  of  ex¬ 
position  and  systematic  arrangement ;”  with 
“  marks  of  great  practical  tact  and  common 
sense,  and  apprehension  of  the  wants  of  pu¬ 
pils  ;”  with  being  a  “  deeply  interesting  and 
instructive  book,  as  well  as  a  comprehensive 
and  methodical  digest  of  the  scienoe.”  And 
one  enthusiastic  professor,  whom  opinion  in 
part  I  have  already  quoted,  penned  upon  it  a 
perfect  ecstacy  of  eulogium,  in  these  words  : 
“  It  is  correct  in  its  phraseology,  beautiful  in 
its  style,  excellent  in  its  definition,  copious 
in  its  illustrations,  and  practical  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  ;  its  statements  are  reliable,  its  diagrams 
intelligible,  and  its  matter  is  recent  The 
author  evidently  understands  himself,  his  sub¬ 
ject,  and  the  wants  of  Elducation.  For  this 


reason  (/)  he  has  given  us  a  work  that  is  a  sum 
AMOMO  THK  RUSH  UGHTS  we  have  had.”  Most 
of  the  italicizing  and  capitalizing,  in  this  and 
other  extracts  in  this  article,  is  my  own. 

In  previous  paragraphs,  I  have  endeavored 
to  state  what  are  the  demands,  in  the  way  of 
educational  means,  and  especially  of  books 
for  our  schools,  growing  out  of  the  attitude  of 
the  pupil’s  intellectual  powers,  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  accumulation  of  knowledge.  This  series 
of  critiques,  if  honest  in  its  purpose,  and  cor¬ 
rect  in  its  positions,  must  answer  the  question. 
How  are  we  responding  to-day,  to  these  grow¬ 
ing  demands  T  For  one,  I  believe  the  answer 
to  this  question,  at  least  in  respect  to  the 
science  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  can 
neither  be  very  fiattering  nor  satisfactory.  If  I 
had  taken  up  other  books  on  the  same  subject, 
I  should  but  have  to  show  that  the  accurate 
are  incomplete,  and  vice  versa.  It  would  be  a 
matter  of  interest  to  carry  the  crucible  into 
some  of  the  other  departments  of  study  in  the 
schools ;  it  will  probably  hav  e  to  be  reserved  for 
other  pens  or  for  another  time. 

But  the  uninitiated  reader  will  wonder,  most 
of  all,  how  it  is  that  glaringly  imperfect  books 
are  so  lauded,  and  how  they  flow  so  liberally 
into  our  schools.  As  to  the  latter  point,  the  fault 
is  in  part  that  of  every  parent  and  teacher.  If 
these  would  pay  liberally  compensating  prices 
for  books  as  complete  and  faultless  as  books 
can  be  made;  and  would  refuse  to  buy  what 
every  book-making  genius,  eager  for  popular¬ 
ity  and  present  returns,  hurries,  half-digested, 
into  the  market,  then  could  we  soon  have 
the  standard  treatises  which  the  learners’  wants 
and  the  time’s  facilities  alike  call  for.  When 
a  cigar  brings  six  cents,  can  not  a,  book  of  phi¬ 
losophy  for  your  son’s  life-time  rise  beyond  a 
dollar  ?  Immense  evils  now  flow  through  our 
school-system,  due  to  constant  changes  of 
authors,  without  positive  gain,  and  the  com¬ 
petition  of  writers  and  publishers.  This  state 
of  things  is  a  legitimate  offspring  of  freedom. 
Freedom,  properly  regulated,  is  good.  But 
Who  will  do  the  work  of  discrimination  and 
regulation  t  There  seems  no  hope,  now,  of 
change  for  the  better,  save  in  so  far  as  the 
public  judgment,  and  its  volition,  can  be  en¬ 
lightened  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

The-  “  head  and  front  ”  of  the  offending  of 
our  school-book  makers  is  that  they  do  their 
work  in  haste.  Hence,  it  can  not  but  be  ill 
done.  We  have  prolific  geniuses  in  this  line 
who  biennially,  or  oftener,  hatch  out  their 
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schoolbook,  until  they  have  diffiised  them¬ 
selves,  alas!  diluted  themselveg,  over  the 
whole  circle  of  the  sciences.  Then  they  stop 
for  want  of  material.  The  scholar  who  falls 
Into  their  pond,  comes  out  dyed  quite  as  deep¬ 
ly  as  his  Under.  Would  it  not  be  a  good 
practical  rule  to  rqect  the  books  of  whom¬ 
ever  has  ismed  many  books  in  a  short  time  ? 

In  my  first  paper  I  named  some  few  books 
which  must  be  considered  to  be,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  honorable  exceptions  to  the  class  cover¬ 
ed  by  the  above  strictures.  The  house  which 
publish  the  book  last  reviewed,  issue  also  one 
most  excellent  series — Professsor  Gray’s  Bo¬ 
tanies.*  But  very  few  publishing  houses  can 
yet  be  named  that  are  competent  to  decide 
for  themselves  in  respect  to  the  merits  of  the 
plan  of  a  school-book  presented  to  them  for 
publication.  They  are  first  the  victims  of  nn 
ill-digested  essay — the  public  and  the  pupils 
are  next  the  victims  of  the  publisher’s  desire 
to  realize  profit  from  bis  adventure. 

Thus,  the  Market  rules  the  Mind  of  the  na¬ 
tion;  and  by  cramping  it,  perpetuates  its 
rule.  The  most  successful  publishers  may  or 
may  not  be  those  who  best  understand  the 
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merits  of  their  books  ;  but  they  mut  be  those 
who  understand  the  ways  of  trade.  I  have 
reviewed  in  this  course,  a  book  which  is  issued 
by  a  house  that  puts  forth  many  more  as  trashy 
as  it ;  aud  yet,  this  house,  as  facts  seem  to 
show,  by  the  machinery  of  agencies,  advertise- 
ments,  friendships,  favoritism,  interests  of  all 
kinds,  actually  owns  whole  States,  their  com¬ 
mon  schools,  normal  schools,  teachers,  nay, 
even  the  capacities  and  destinies  of  their  youth, 
as  much  as  it  owns  the  stereotype  plates  in 
its  own  vaults  ;  and  wields  all  those  as  intel¬ 
ligently  for  its  own  purpose,  as  it  does  those. 

Oh  that  our  children  might  at  least  be  edu¬ 
cated,  socially,  intellectually,  morally,  outside 
the  nets  aud  fetters  of  traffic,  and  come  down 
to  the  business  of  lifeTrom  a  higher  plane,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  forced  to  struggle  up  through 
or  sink  for  life  into,  tlie  hard  tyranny  of,  as 
now,  a  far  too  real  realism  I 

Finally,  reader,  the  fearless  and  liberal  hu¬ 
manity  of  the  Editors  of  this  Magazine  have 
allowed  us  to  say  our  say.  It  is  for  you  to 
judge  how  far  what  we  have  said  needed  say¬ 
ing,  and  when  and  how,  if  may  be,  remedies 
for  the  evils  pointed  out  shall  be  provided. 


THE  SUMMER  RAIN. 


ISrr  beneath  th’  o’er-hanging  eaves 
To  watch  the  summer  rain ; 

I  lift  my  face  with  ecstacy 
To  its  pure  breath  again. 

The  heavens  bend  low  and  silently 
Above  the  heated  land. 

So  soon  do  fevered  throbbings  die 
Beneath  a  soothing  hand 

The  r.'iin  comes  dropping,  dropping  fast. 
All  through  the  quiet  day. 

Yet  not  a  cloud  hath  swept  across 
This  heaven  of  softest  gray. 

The  mountains  rise,  like  penciled  shades. 
Far  through  the  misty  air  ; 

Each  frowning  clilT  is  charmed  away 
To  outline  dim  and  fair. 


Nearer,  the  forests,  still  and  tall. 
Like  ranged  battalions  stand, 

As  if  a  grim  and  dark-mailed  host 
Guarded  this  peaceful  land. 

The  feathery  field  of  ripening  grain 
Is  drunk  with  its  delight ; 

It  lifteth  up  its  many  hands 
To  greet  the  rain-drops  bright. 

And  the  green  grass  is  greener  now 
And  laughs  amid  its  tears, 

’Till  the  broad  slope  of  meadow-  rich 
An  emerald  wave  appears. 

How  beautiful  these  graceful  trees, 
How  freshly,  brightly  green ; 

How  frill  of  deep  and  tranquil  bliss 
Is  this  glad  summer  scene. 


.  But  see,  white  clouds  go  sailing  up 

Upon  the  lightened  sky. 

The  sunshine  gloweth  on  their  crest. 
And  the  summer  rain  goes  by. 
JBeMdm,  Ifao  Jertty,  July,  1868. 
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SKETCHES  OP  SOUTHERN  TRAVEL. 

iUXOOND  CHAPTIK. 


The  moment  we  were  nsbered  into  the  halls 
of  the  “Metropolitan,”  (at  New  York) 
we  found  ourselves  within  the  precincts  of  a 
perfect  palace,  fit  for  royalty,  but  Ailed  with 
republicans  from  every  quarter  of  the  Uniou 
— all  burthencd  with  titles,  of  course,  yet  real¬ 
ly  exhibiting,  both  in  their  style  of  dress  and 
address,  such  a  degree  of  good  taste  and  men¬ 
tal  reOnement  as  would  do  credit  to  the  inher¬ 
itors  of  princely  blood.  Among  the  guests, 
however,  I  observed  a  few  persons  of  foreign 
aspect,  and  some  of  American  origin,  who 
seemed  to  be  oppressed  with  a  consciousness 
of  their  individual  importance — lions  in  their 
own  estimation — whom  nobody  seemed  to  re¬ 
cognize  as  belonging  to  that  noble  race  of  the 
animal  kingdom  except  the  servants,  who 
took  care  to  assume,  at  all  times,  “before 
folks  ” — particularly  at  table — an  air  of  the 
most  profound  respect  towards  them,  limited 
only  by  the  “  silvery  ”  feeling  which  had 
touched  their  sensitive  palms. 

The  “  Metropolitan  ”  is  a  magniAcent  hotel 
— admirable  in  all  its  arrangements.  It  is 
beautifully  and  luxuriously  furnished  with  all 
that  can  minister  to  the  comfort  of  either  the 
inner  or  outer  man.  Few  know  better  than 
“  mine  host  ”  how  to  do  the  agreeable.  Every 
want  is  anticipated  and  promptly  supplied. 
In  fact,  his  guests  are  made  to  feel  that  they 
are  “  monarchs  of  all  they  survey.”  In  the 
public  and  private  parlors,  and  in  the  dining 
hall,  the  furniture,  drapery  and  other  adorn¬ 
ments,  are  particularly  rich  and  elegant,  and 
somewhat  suggestive — I  mean  the  “aids  to 
reAection”  with  which  you  are  surrounded. 
The  walls  are  literally  paneled  with  mirrors, 
presenting  to  the  eye  an  expanse  brilliant  as 
a  “  sea  of  glass,”  in  which  you  cannot  help 
seeing  yourself  from  head  to  foot  at  a  glance, 
yet  I  doubt  if  a  single  individual,  who  enters 
these  gay  and  attractive  apartments,  ever 
“  sees  himself  as  others  see  him.” 

On  the  evening  of  our  arrival,  we  decided 
to  visit  the  Crystal  Palace,  which  was  then 
the  Arst  and  common  resort  of  strangers,  hav¬ 
ing  been  but  recently  opened  to  the  public. 
Almost  every  vehicle  we  saw  in  the  streets  was 
labeled  with  the  words  “Crystal  Palace”— 
Tou  vn.— 8 


even  the  headstalls  of  the  horses  were  deco¬ 
rated  with  banners  in  miniature,  on  which  the 
same  words  were  emblazoned  amid  stars  and 
stripes, — all  taking  the  same  direction  with 
ourselves  towards  that  common  centre  of  at¬ 
traction.  I  could  but  fancy,  on  witnessing  so 
many  people  rushing  in  the  same  direction, 
that  the  city  had  been  assidled  by  some  for¬ 
eign  foe  who  was  deemed  irresistible,  or  that 
some  dire  calamity  by  Are,  food,  or  earth¬ 
quake,  was  about  to  befall  it,  alarming  the 
citizens,  and  causing  them  to  Ay  for  “dear 
life.” 

The  Palace  had  been  lighted  for  the  even¬ 
ing  with  gas,  and,  as  we  approached,  presented 
to  view  the  most  splendid  spectacle  I  ever  be¬ 
held.  It  looked  like  an  immense  fairy  castle 
let  down  from  the  sky  and  lit  up  with  stars 
of  the  Arst  magnitude.  On  entering  it,  I  was 
lost  in  bewilderment — I  saw  so  much  at  one 
view  that  I  could  not  tell  what  I  did  see.  As 
I  elbowed  my  way  into  the  dense  crowd, 
glancing  at  the  vast  interior,  the  old  adage 
forcibly  occurred  to  me,  that  it  would  never 
do  “for  those  who  occupy  glass  houses  to 
throw  stones.”  From  the  buzzing  sound  of 
so  many  thousand  blended  voices,  constantly 
assailing  the  ear,  you  would  suppose  yourself 
thrust  into  a  gigantic  beehive,  which  had  just 
been  disturbed  by  some  rash  intrusion  or  ca¬ 
lamitous  accident.  But  as  your  nerves  be¬ 
come  quieted,  and  you  begin  to  comprehend 
more  fully  where  yon  are,  yon  perceive  at 
once  that  yon  have  entered  the  world’s 
“  Great  Store  House  ”  of  human  art,  skill  and 
industry.  On  every  side,  in  every  niche  and 
comer,  there  is  something  to  amnse  or  aston¬ 
ish  you — something  new — articles  of  every 
kind,  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship, 
gathered  from  every  civilized  land — the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  brow-sweat  and  of  brain-sweat — an 
exempllAcation  of  what  man  can  do  to  amel¬ 
iorate  his  condition  and  crea(p  for  himself  a 
world  of  wonders  within  a  world  still  more 
wonderful.  Here  might  be  seen  men  of  all 
climes  and  tongues — the  men  whose  energies 
are  devoted  to  industrial  pursuits,  commin¬ 
gled  with  artists  and  men  of  science,  all  striv¬ 
ing  for  the  mastery  in  the  higher  attainments 
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of  ikill  and  genioB,  and  at  the  same  time  cul¬ 
tivating  a  pacific  disposition  towards  each 
other,  and  growing  strong  in  the  faith  of  that 
“  higher  law,”  which  inculcates  the  doctrine 
of  “  love  and  good  will  to  all  men,”  and  which 
recognizes,  as  the  principal  element  of  human 
happiness,  the  fraternity  of  Nations. 

It  is  only  by  such  means  as  World’s  Fairs — 
World’s  Peace  Conventions — social  intercourse 
— unrestricted  Commerce— free  interchange  of 
mind  with  mind  and  thought  with  thought — 
that  the  deep  rooted  prejudices  and  rankling 
jealousies  of  nations  can  be  overcome,  and 
“  wars  and  rumors  of  wars”  be  made  to  cease. 
It  is  not  to  the  triumph  of  arms,  that  mankind 
are  to  look  for  the  establishment  of  right  and 
justice — for  true  national  glory — but  to  the 
triumph  of  genius  and  intelligence  over  ignor¬ 
ance  and  superstition.  The  world  is  to  be  re¬ 
formed,  not  so  much  by  adhering  to  the  good 
old  ways  of  our  ancestors  as  by  searching  out 
for  ourselves  “  new  inventions.”  Indeed,  the 
true  reformers  of  the  world,  are  already 
abroad  in  the  shape  of  steam  navigation,  rail¬ 
roads  and  telegraphs.  By  extending  a  still 
higher  degree  of  education  to  the  masses,  a 
still  higher  degree  of  inventive  genius  will  be 
developed.  There  is  yet  in  the  quarries  much 
fine  marble,  which  is  snsceptible  of  a  higher 
poyslKthan  has  yet  been  attained.  Though 
seeming  perfect,  our  modern  improvemsBlB 
are  destined  to  be  improved,  and  perhaps  super¬ 
seded  by  something  better — by  something  still 
more  wonderful. 

What  is  man — unless  he  has  been  educated 
— unless  he  has  faith  in  himself,  as  well  as  in 
a  Divine  Providence?  It  is  only  by  faith  in 
labor  and  genius,  that  mountains  can  literally 
be  removed — oceans  spanned — distances  anni¬ 
hilated— and  thought  exchanged  for  thought 
with  the  velocity  of  the  lightning's  flasL 
«  Onlj  by  th«  ann  of  labor 

Swinging  to  inTCntion’a  chime. 

Can  the  Nations  build  their  Eden 
In  the  wilderness  of  time  I” 

There  may  be  those  who  have  no  faith  in 
tiie  progress  of  man  and  of  Nature ;  yet  I  be¬ 
lieve,  verily,  that  there  are  unborn  centuries 
iu  the  bright  future,  remote  though  they  may 
be,  which  are  destined  yet  to  reach  this  earth, 
and  to  bless  it  with  so  much  of  wisdom,  and 
with  such  an  intense  power  of  intellect,  as 
will  throw  the  renown  of  this  nineteenth 
century  into  the  shade,  and  perhaps  leave 
it  to  be  forgotten  forever  among  the  rubbish 
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of  the  old  barbaric  ages.  And  yet,  I  trust 
that  wmethiog  of  its  spirit  will  survive 
even  the  “  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crush  of 
worlds.” 

It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that  the  Crystal 
Palace  was  projected  and  built  by  an  associa¬ 
tion  in  1852.  It  is  located  at  a  favorable  point 
in  a  central  part  of  the  city,  four  miles  from 
the  Battery.  In  its  general  appearance,  it  re¬ 
sembles  the  celebrated  “Crystal  Palace  of 
Hyde  Park,”  though  but  a  dwarf  in  its  com¬ 
parative  dimensions.  Small  as  it  is,  however, 
the  total  area  of  its  first  and  second  floors,  is 
said  to  be  equivalent  to  five  acres  and  three- 
quarters.  In  its  form,  it  takes  the  shape  of  a 
Greek  Cross,  surmounted  by  a  magnificent 
dome.  The  interior  is  divided  into  four  prin¬ 
cipal  avenues  or  naves ;  and  most  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  which  the  structure  is  composed,  arc 
glass  and  iron — glass  set  in  iron  frame-work, 
supported  by  190  cast-iron  columns  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  dome,  123  feet  high,  and 
100  feet  in  diameter,  constitutes  its  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  striking  feature.  On  looking  up  in  the 
interior  of  it  the  eye  of  the  beholder  is  dazzled 
by  an  artifleial  sun  at  the  centre,  whose  gold¬ 
en  rays  are  reflected  with  an  imposing  effect, 
relieved  by  the  light  of  silver  stars  which  sur¬ 
round  the  open  spaces.  Asa  whole,  the  struc¬ 
ture  is  unique  and  utterly  baffles  description. 

The  countries  represented  within  its  haljs 
at  the  date  of  my  visit,  were  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Germany,  Bel¬ 
gium,  France,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Austria, 
Italy,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Mexico, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Russia,  Siberia,  Hayti,  Cuba 
and  Canada — the  two  last  appearing  in  their 
best  attire,  with  smiling  faces,  as  if  ready  for 
the  ceremony  of  “  annexation.” 

The  objects  which  most  attracted  my  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  Palace  were  the  statues  of  marble,  ail 
so  life-like  in  their  proportions  and  attitudes 
that  you  would  suppose  the  breath  of  life  had 
actually  been  breathed  into  them.  They  stood 
in  social  groups,  mute,  yet  with  a  brow  ex¬ 
pressive  of  thought,  and  seemed  to  greet  us 
with  a  welcome  smile  as  we  entered  the  hall 
where  they  were,  and  to  cast  a  lingering  look 
after  ns  when  retiring,  as  if  they  regretted  our 
departure,  or  desired  to  disclose  to  us  some 
amusing  secret  of  the  living  present,  which 
they  had  overheard,  or  some  secret  of  the  dead 
past,  which  might  be  worth  to  the  world  “  a 
mint  of  gold.” 

These  statues  for  the  most  part,  arq  the 
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work  of  foreign  sculptora.  It  was,  however, 
gratifying  to  see  that  even  the  unsophisticated 
lingered  longest  to  admire  the  works  of  our 
own  countryman,  Hiram  Powers.  His  statue 
of  Eve,  the  Greek  Slave,  and  the  Fisher  Boy, 
are  all  gems  in  their  way.  It  cost  everybody 
who  cast  an  eye  on  them,  an  effort  to  turn 
away ;  and  this  fact  I  regard  as  an  enviable 
compliment  paid  to  American  geniua 

The  gallery  appropriated  to  paintings  pre¬ 
sented  a  scene  truly  fascinating,  filled  as  it  was 
with  many  specimens  of  the  old  masters — the 
beautiful,  the  imaginative,  the  poetical,  the  sub¬ 
lime — in  short,  the  complete  record  of  the  hu¬ 
man  heart  and  of  Nature  in  her  calm  and  in  her 
passionate  moods.  Here  and  there  from  the  wall 
peered  a  face  of  “divine  beauty,”  which  seemed 
to  crave  an  opportunity  to  breathe  into  our  ear 
a  revelation  —  perhaps  of  love  —  perhaps  of 
blighted  hope. 

Among  the  portraits  I  noticed  a  very  fine 
one  of  Miss  Julia  Dean  in  the  “  Hunchback,” 
by  Hr  Eaton  of  Cincinnatti.  Also,  a  very  ex¬ 
cellent  one  of  Gen.  Washington,  by  Mr  Flagg 
of  Charleston,  S.  G.  Though  the  specimens  by 
our  own  artists  were  comparatively  few,  yet 
their  success  is  such  as  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  America  will  soon  rival,  if  not  excel  the 
Old  World  in  the  fine  Arts,  as  she  has  already 
done  in  mechanical  inventions,  and  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  principles  of  science  to  the 
practical  purposes  of  every-day  life.  We  left 
the  Crystal  Palace  with  regret,  fully  per¬ 
suaded,  though  we  had  heard  much  of  it,  that 
the  “  half  had  not  been  told  us.” 

We  next  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Greenwood — 
the  City  of  the  Dead.  This  beautiful  cemetery 
is  situated  in  the  south  part  of  Brooklyn,  adja¬ 
cent  to  New  York,  and  embraces  a  tract  of 
about  two  hundred  acres,  broken  into  roman¬ 
tic  hills  and  valleys,  and  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  the  broad  Ocean.  The  ground  retains 
all  the  enchantment  and  wild  beauty  which 
nature  had  bestowed  upon  it,  and  yet  has  been 
so  improved  by  art,  as  to  make  it  a  “  place  to 
be  desired  ”  by  those  whose  work  is  done,  and 
well  done,  and  who  go  to  their  ^al  rest — 

“  Like  one  who  wrepi  the  dnpeiy  of  hi*  ooueh 
About  him  and  lie*  down  to  pleasant  dreams.’’ 

This  beautiful  retreat  for  the  dead  is  laid 
out  in  allotments,  with  broad  avenues,  which 
wind  gracefully  around  the  hills  and  along  the 
valleya  When  seen  at  a  little  distance  some 
of  the  tombs  which  line  these  avenues,  on  the 
hillsides,  so  much  resemble  the  abodes  of  the 


living,  that  yonwonld  naturally  mistake  them 
for  little  white-washed  cottages,  such  as  yon 
see  in  some  of  the  rural  villages,  while  the 
marble  shafts  which  rise  from  more  elevated 
positions,  remind  yon  very  forcibly  of  church- 
spirea  And  as  you  approach,  the  scene  be¬ 
comes  still  more  life-like,  and  yon  see  pretty 
lawns  in  front  of  the  tombs  decorated  with 
flowers,  willows  and  evergreens,  intersected 
by  gravelled  walks,  and  enclosed  with  a  taste¬ 
ful  fence  and  gate.  Indeed  yon  can  hardly 
persuade  yourself  that  these  silent  dwellings, 
so  pleasant  to  behold,  are  not  occupied  by  the 
living.  Here  and  there,  as  yon  perambulate 
these  spacious  avenues,  an  aristocratic  looking 
mansion  bursts  upon  your  view,  as  if  these 
were  men  of  wealth  and  distinction,  who  still 
retain,  even  in  this  noiseless  retreat  where  all 
are  reduced  to  one  common  level,  their  former 
importance.  But  when  you  observe  that  the 
doors  of  these  mansions  remain  closed  at  mid¬ 
day,  and  that  no  voice  or  footstep  is  heard  to 
echo  from  within,  the  illusion  vanishes ;  yet, 
who  would  rebuke  the  frailities  of  poor  human 
nature — the  common  desire  “  to  live  though 
dead  T” 

“  For  who,  to  dumb  forgfetfulneu  a  prey, 

Thia  pleasing,  anxious  being  e’er  resigned  ; 

Left  the  warm  precinct*  of  the  cheerful  day, 

Nor  ca*t  one  longing,  lingering  look  behindP’ 

But  few,  if  any,  live,  who  do  not  desire  to 
be  remembered  after  they  have  “  shuffled  ofl 
this  mortal  coil.”  How  many  attempt  to  per- 
petuate  their  names  by  the  proud  monuments 
which  they  direct  in  their  “  last  will  and  tes. 
tament,”  to  be  erected,  to  mark  the  spot 
where  their  bones  crumble,  and  where  they, 
with  their  names,  are  soon  forgotten.  How 
much  wiser,  if  men  would  trust  their  merits  to 
the  tablet  of  the  world’s  great,  ever  beating 
ever  living  heart — and  to  God  1 

There  are  monuments  in  Greenwood  which 
are  not  only  beautiful,  but  remarkable  for 
their  costliness — particularly  that  of  Char¬ 
lotte  Canda,  an  only  child  of  wealthy  parents^ 
and  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  of  much 
promise,  who  was  thrown  from  a  carriage  on 
her  seventeenth  birthday  and  instantly  killed. 
Her  monument  was  erected  by  her  father  at  a 
cost  of  thirty  thousand  dollars.  It  is  the 
work  of  an  Italian  artist — the  material  a  fine 
white  marble,  and  the  entire  monument,  as 
nearly  as  I  could  judge,  about  thirty  feet 
high,  including  the  pedestaL  It  presents  to 
the  eye  an  impoifing  appearance,  crowning 
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as  it  does  a  little  emerald  hill.  A  life-like  ' 
figure  of  the  young  lady  beautifully  executed  I 
in  marble  and  representing  her  in  full  dress,  j 
stands  in  an  elevated  open  space  or  niche  of 
the  monument,  in  a  graceful  attitude  and  with 
an  expression  of  pensive  sweetness  playing 
upon  her  brow. 

There  are  many  other  monuments  in  Green¬ 
wood  reared  by  the  hand  of  affection,  love 
and  devotion  which  everywhere  meet  the  eye,  | 
and  exhibit  not  only  elegance  and  a  refined  | 
taste,  but  a  degree  of  costliness  which  would 
astonish  you.  One  of  the  most  costly  which  j 
I  saw — whimsical  as  the  idea  may  seem,  was  I 
erected  some  years  ago  by  an  old  sea-cap-  : 
tain  to  his  own  memory,  and  who  is  not  yet 
dead.  His  name,  date  of  his  birth,  with  a 
couplet  expressive  of  his  virtues,  and  a  blank 
left  for  the  date  of  his  death,  which  he  has 
omitted  to  fill — for  reasons  no  doubt  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  himself— all  appear  boldly  engraved 
on  the  face  of  the  monument,  which  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  figure  of  himself,  large  as  life, 
standing  erect,  and  holding  in  one  hand  an 
anchor,  and  in  the  other  a  quadrant,  as  em¬ 
blems  of  his  life  and  vocation.  He  often  vis¬ 
its  Greenwood,  it  is  said,  and  takes  great  pleas¬ 
ure  in  gazing  at  his  own  monument,  reading 
his  own  epitaph,  and  perhaps  in  shedding  a 
tear  over  the  consecrated  spot 

Where  ho  mast  shortly  lie«” 


tions,  it  remains  there  still ;  and  in  it,  free 
men  and  free  women,  and  even  orphans,  are 
daily  “  sold  ”  at  auction — at  least  in  a  finan¬ 
cial  sense. 

“  Doubtless  the  pleuure  is  as  gisat 
Of  being  cheated,  as  to  cheat.” 

It  would  be  as  fruitless  as  it  is  foreign  to 
my  intention,  to  attempt  a  description  of  the 
public  places  of  interest  and  amusement 
which  may  be  seen  in  New  York.  A  full  de¬ 
scription,  I  doubt  not,  would  fill  as  many  vol¬ 
umes  as  were  contained  in  the  Alexandrian 
Library.  All  1  shall  attempt  might  be  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  lining  of  a  nut-shell,  though  I  saw 
much — yet  it  was  comparatively  but  little. 

The  best  society  in  New  York  is  as  good  as 
the  world  affords — the  moat  fashionable  is  essen¬ 
tially  Parisian  in  its  character,  and  seldom 
puzzles  itself  with  fine-spun  distinctions  in 
moral  science.  The  “fashionables”  consti¬ 
tute  a  large  class,  whose  leading  traits  are  a 
love  of  display,  of  excitement,  and  of  pleas¬ 
ure — and  who  are  always  seeking  and  sighing 
after  novelties,  and  yet  are  never  satisfied 
with  anything.  Such  is  the  gay  world. 

“  Each  pleaaure,  tasted,  fades  away, 

It  fades  away ; 

Nor  you  nor  I  can  bid  it  stay 
A  dew-drop  trembling  on  a  spray ; 

A  rain  bow  at  the  close  of  day  ; 

Nor  you  nor  I  can  bid  it  stay  ; 

It  fades  away  I” 


Though  we  lingered  within  the  sacred  pre¬ 
cincts  of  Greenwood  but  an  hour,  we  counted 
during  that  time  ten  arrivals  of  funeral  pro¬ 
cessions — showing  in  a  manner  truly  impres¬ 
sive,  how  rapid,  though  scarcely  noted,  is  the 
tide  of  emigration  from  the  Metropolis  to  this 
rival  city — the  Necropolis! 

New  York  is  evidently  destined  to  become 
the  largest,  the  wealthiest,  and  I  fear,  the 
wickedest  city,  in  the  civilized  world.  How  it 
is  that  such  a  swarming  population  contrive  to 
live,  is  to  me  an  inexplicable  mystery,  unless, 
like  the  finny  tribes,  they  consume  each  other. 
In  1790,  less  than  seventy  years  ago,  the  city 
contained  a  population  of  only  thirty-three 
thousand— more  than  two  thousand  of  whom 
were  slaves.  Its  present  population  may  be 
estimated  at  over  seven  hundred  thousand — a 
large  proportion  of  whom  are  still  the  veriest 
slaves  in  the  world — to  the  “  almighty  dollar.” 

By  the  bye,  in  1711,  there  was  in  fact  a  re¬ 
gular  slave  market  established  in  Wall  Street, 
and  though  somewhat  modified  in  its  opera¬ 


With  a  view  to  illustrate  how  easy  It  Is  to 
get  up  an  excitement  in  the  goodly  city  of 
Gotham,  and  how  many  will  profess  to  see 
“  what  is  not  to  be  seen,”  a  wag,  at  mid-day, 
stopped  suddenly  on  the  side-walk  of  a  public 
street  and  began  to  gaze  intently  and  with 
apparent  astonishment  into  the  sky,  at  a  very 
uncomfortablo  angle  for  the  head  and  neck. 
In  five  minutes  a  crowd  gathered  around  him, 
curious  to  know  what  he  saw.  He  made  no 
reply,  but  continued  to  gaze,  and  the  crowd 
began  to  gaze  into  the  sky  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  still  asking  eagerly  what  it  was  that  be 
saw.  He  made  no  reply,  but  gazed  the  more 
intently,  as  if  his  eye  was  fixed  on  some  ob¬ 
ject  which  he  might  lose.  Then  pointing  with 
his  finger  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  declar¬ 
ed  that  he  distinctly  saw,  far  in  the  azure 
depths  of  the  sky,  a  “  fiery  serpent,”  at  least 
thirty  feet  long,  gliding  through  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  having  scales  and  silver  fins  like  a  fish, 
which  he  could  see  sparkle  in  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  “  Where  T  where  T”  asked  half  the  crowd, 
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•n  looking;  still  more  eagerly  into  the  sky. 
“  There  it  is,”  says  one.  “  I  see  it,”  says 
another.  “  So  do  I,”  says  a  third.  In  a  few 
moments  more  thsui  half  the  crowd  declared 
that  they  saw  it  Some  said  it  was  more  than 
thirty  feet  long.  Some  could  distinguish  its 
eyes  and  forked  tongue.  Tet  some  few  re¬ 
mained  skeptical,  and  declared  it  an  impossi¬ 
bility — a  hnmbng!  “No!”  replied  at  least 
fifty  voices  at  once.  “  It  is  a  serpent  /”  The 
dispute  waxed  warm — the  lie  was  given — and 
dozens  came  to  blowa  The  crowd  becsune 
immense — the  excitement  intense — and  but 
for  the  timely  interference  of  the  police,  no¬ 
body  can  tell  how  many  lives  might  have  been 
sacrificed  to  idle  curiosity,  and  a  mere  love  of 
the  marvelous.  As  the  policemen  appeared, 
the  artful  wag  fearing  to  meet  the  crisis, 
took  to  the  pave  quietly,  with  a  boon  com¬ 
panion  or  two,  who  were  initiated,  indulging 
without  restraint  in 

“  Sport,  that  wrinkled  care  deride*. 

And  laughter  holding  both  bia  lidea.’’ 

In  all  our  large  cities,  especially  in  New 
York,  there  is,  I  fear,  more  of  the  false  than 
the  true — more  of  the  ideal  than  the  real — yet 
quite  too  much  that  is  real  There  is  a  wide  dif¬ 
ference  between  country  life  and  city  life  in 
more  respects  than  usually  meet  the  eye.  In 
the  country,  there  is  more  simplicity  of  man¬ 
ners,  more  sincerity  of  heart,  and  more  sta¬ 
bility  of  principle.  In  the  city,  there  is  more 
refinement,  more  subtlety,  and  more  profes¬ 
sion  than  action.  It  is  an  old  saying  that 
“  God  made  the  country  and  man  the  city 
and  perhaps  this  fact  will  best  account  for  the 
diffbrence.  Yet  from  necessity,  city  and  coun¬ 
try  must  ever  sustain  a  sort  of  conjugal  rela¬ 
tionship  to  each  other,  “for  better  or  for 
worse.”  In  all  things  else,  as  well  as  in  the 
moral  government  of  the  world,  there  is  a 
“  divinity”  that  inspires,  directs  and  controls ; 
that  makes  “  one  star  to  differ  from  another  in 


glory,”  whether  “  stars  of  earth,”  or  of  the 
sky. 

Though  wisdom  abounds  in  cities,  folly 
more  abounds.  Even  the  wisest  will  at  times 
commit  follies  and  make  themselves  miserable. 
It  is  said  that  “misery  loves  company.” 
Though  it  has  but  “  few  friends,”  it  has  many 
companiona  Misery  loves  sympathy — but  in 
New  York,  the  love  which  seems  to  be  most 
cultivated,  which  is  the  most  obtrusive  in  its 
sympathies,  is  the  love  of  gain— a  love  which 
lends  nothing  graciously,  except  money  at  usu¬ 
rious  rates  of  interest,  and  upon  the  best  se¬ 
curities.  Sharks  swim  in  every  sea.  And 
yet,  American  cities  are  proverbial  for  their 
public  spirit — for  their  liberality  in  the  way  of 
donations  and  subscriptions  for  benevolent  and 
charitable  enterprises.  Hardly  a  country  par^ 
ish  attempts  to  build  a  church  without  first 
soliciting  subscriptions  in  our  Atlantic  cities. 
In  these  cities,  subseription  paper  circulates  al¬ 
most  as  freely  as  hank  paper — though  not 
always  received  with  the  same  degree  of  com¬ 
placency.  And  yet,  like  mock  auctions,  mock 
sympathies  often  relieve  the  pocket — if  not 
the  wants  of  the  needy. 

Ah,  who  can  estimate  the  crime  and  mis¬ 
ery  which  abound  in  great  cities  like  New 
York — cities  in  which  refinement  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  are  concentrated  and  advanced  to  the  cul¬ 
minating  point — to  perfection!  Place  the 
man  of  Nature  and  the  man  of  Civilization  side 
by  side,  and  then  deadt,  which  of  the  two  is 
the  happier  man.  The  wants  of  the  one  are 
few,  the  wants  of  the  other  infinite.  The  one 
is  satisfied  with  his  lot,  the  other  dissatisfied. 
The  one  is  called  a  savage ;  the  other  a  Chris¬ 
tian. 

We  left  New  York  on  Saturday  evening, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  found  our¬ 
selves  at  the  “  La  Pierre  House,”  in  the  far- 
famed  city  of  “brotherly  love,”  and  of 
“  bloody  riots.” 
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MOUSEY  MALONEY; 

OR,  ANNALS  OP  THE  POOR  AND  RICH. 


IT  was  very  early,  a  morning  of  last  Decern- 
ber  one  year— dreaiy  and  hopeless-looking, 
and  pitilessly  cold.  Fog  had  drifted  in  from  the 
bay  during  the  night  and  curdled  the  air  over 
Boston,  looking  in  its  stiff,  still  coils,  like  hosts 
of  earthworms  overtaken  and  arrested  above 
the  surface  by  the  sudden  atmospheric  sharp¬ 
ness  which  had  cut  apart  the  darkness  and  the 
dawn.  Knotted  and  suspended  from  one 
another,  floated  the  gray  reptiles,  the  length 
of  Washington  street,  from  Black-stone  and 
Franklin  Squares  to  Dock  Square,  webbed 
about  the  branches  of  the  centennarian  elms 
on  Tremont  street  and  the  Common,  and  dang¬ 
ling  from  the  cupola  of  the  State  House,  loca¬ 
ted  in  “Governor  Hancock’s  pasture.”  The 
dim  face  of  the  Old  South  clock  was  wet  as 
though  with  weeping — and  there  was  cause 
enough  within  the  circuit  of  its  vision  any 
night — yet  this  public  servant,  never  forgetful 
of  duty,  called  out,  rather  huskily,  it  is  true, 
the  seventh  hour. 

A  woman,  grizzled,  wrinkled,  and  awry  in 
feature  enough  to  have  seen  a  hundred  such 
Decembers  with  no  Maytimes  between,  lay  in 
a  low  garret  room  on  a  rickety  bedstead  amidst 
an  unsavory  mass  of  bedding,  like  a  sandwich 
compounded  of  a  cut  of  sour  ham  between  two 
slices  of  mouldy  bread. 

As  though  the  smell  of  the  vermin-kiud  ac¬ 
corded  with  the  human  view,  a  large  rat — the 
place  was  not  beyond  pistol  shot  from  Com¬ 
mercial  Wharf— pushed  up  from  a  hole  in  the 
opposite  wall,  and  after  an  easy  and  familiar 
ambulation  right  and  left  in  the  room,  ap¬ 
proached  the  bed  with  the  anxious  celerity  of 
a  boarding-house  inmate  to  the  table  at  the 
ring  of  the  dinner-bell.  Perching  on  the  in¬ 
step  of  a  shoe,  bearing  much  resemblance  to  a 
mud-scow  in  dry  dock  beneath  the  bed-rail  for 
repairs,  the  animal  made  almost  a  spring ;  but 
remitted  his  intentions,  gnawed  a  relic  of  nap 
ftom  the  horse-blanket  with  the  snrcingle  still 
attached,  which  draped  down  to  the  uneven 
and  littered  floor ;  whisked  off  his  leather  pe¬ 
destal  ;  took  it  by  its  string  which  he  might 
have  mistaken  for  a  segment  of  his  own  tail 
caught  in  a  trap,  and  went  lumbering  away 
with  it  towards  his  place  of  ingress. 

There  was  a  fermentation-like  movement 


among  the  horse-blankets,  bag-counterpanes, 
raglan-comforters,  and  pillows  of  old  carpet, 
and  the  human  sandwich  threw  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  herself  across  the  front  of  the  bed,  and 
clutching  the  mate  of  the  abducted  shoe,  whirl¬ 
ed  it  desperately  to  the  other  side  of  the  gar¬ 
ret  chamber.  With  a  small  squeak,  perhaps 
in  response  to  the  great  squeak  of  the  rickety 
bedstead,  the  rat,  sans  booty,  slunk  into  bis 
hole,  head,  body  and  tail.  The  old  woman 
muttered  an  ejaculation  or  so,  which  was  not 
a  prayer,  and  if  it  had  been  would  not  have 
been  for  rats,  and  recoiled  next  the  wall,  leav¬ 
ing  a  space  beside  her  which  bore  some  indica¬ 
tions  of  another  having  lain  there  ;  though  the 
mattress  of  mingled  straw  and  rags  was  no¬ 
wise  susceptible  to  any  impression. 

She  bad  begun  to  breathe  heavily,  as  though 
the  entrance  to  Somnus’  cave  proved  narrow 
for  her  proportions,  which  if  not  bulky  were 
unyielding  in  their  nature,  being  comprised  in 
bone  and  calloused  muscle ;  and  the  rat  at  the 
mouth  of  the  hole  was  spying  out  his  pros¬ 
pects  between,  over,  and  around  the  clumpy, 
mire-coated  shoes,  when  the  door  opened  and 
a  human  mouse  peeped  in.  A  little  figure,  with 
scant  cotton  garments  outlining  the  slender 
limbs,  bare  ankles,  purple  and  roughened  from 
wintry  exposure,  a  white  oval  face,  having  an 
old  black  hood  strained  ove^  the  blue-veined 
temples,  wistful,  almond-shaped,  brown  eyes, 
and  thin,  flexible  lips,  that  needed  but  the 
teaching  to  say  “  Our  Father,”  oh!  how  sweet¬ 
ly — such  was  the  addition  to  the  garret  scene. 

One  puny  arm  had  a  basket  upon  it,  which 
contained  a  few  rumpled  papers  Just  swept 
out  by  office  and  store  boys ;  these,  when  the 
child  had  glided  before  the  bed,  she  rustled 
with  the  other  hand  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  attention,  while  at  the  same  time  she 
receded  a  step,  shrinking  as  though  fearing  the 
consequences  of  her  audacity.  The  incipient 
snoring  ceased,  the  hag’s  eyes  opened  jerkingly 
as  one  might  throw  up  the  lid  of  a  chest  of 
edge  tools,  and  fixed  on  the  little  being  as 
though  she  were  a  sculpture  block  and  they  a 
set  of  chisels  in  requisition  for  bringing  it 
into  form.  «(> 

“What  ye  back  a’ready  for,  jadet”  tlK  wo¬ 
man  exclaimed,  having  vaulted  upon  an  elbow. 
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“  What  ye  done  so  soon  T  What  have  ye  airnt 
w  stole?  Got  anything  fw  breakfast?  No¬ 
thing— don’t  I  know  it!  Ye’re  a  laay  imp, 
then — an’  so  ye  are— and  who  is  it  will  main¬ 
tain  ye  ?” 

She  did  not  appear  to  have  gotten  through 
her  tirade,  but  the  energy  of  her  speech  in¬ 
duced  a  fit  of  coughing  with  which  she  strug¬ 
gled  irritably,  while  the  child  with  frequent 
catching  of  the  breaUi,  either  from  excitement 
or  the  baste  she  bad  made,  anticulated  in  timid 
eagerness — 

“I— I — expect  I’ve  seen — seen  the  Mary, 
granny.” 

“  Mary — hack,  hack — who?  Mary  who,  I 
Fay?’’ 

“  Mary  Virgin,”  the  child  added  in  a  wor¬ 
shipful  half-whisper  to  herself— “  Oh,  isn’t  she 
beautiful !” 

“  A’n’t  ye  a  fool,  now,  with  the  likes  o’ snch 
ialk !  Be  gone  wid  ye !” 

“She  dropped,”  continued  Mousey,  grown 
too  earnest  to  heed  the  warning,  “  dropped 
down— from  a  high  window — of  a  big  house — 
some  shoes  and  things,  and  stockings  and 
things.  When  I  looked  up,  she  pointed  to  ’em 
smiling ;  maybe  they  were  meant  for  me — oh, 
how  strange ! — but  I  daren’t  pick’  em  up ;  I 
ran  home.  Can  I  go  and  take  them,  granny  ?” 

“Can  you  go  and  take  ’em?”  repeated  the 
hag  in  a  fierce,  mocking  tone :  “Ha’n’t  I  told 
you,  Ann  Malony,  ever  since  ye  could  walk, 
to  fetch  away  whatever  thing  ye  could  get 
fingers  on,  no  matter  from  where  ?  And  why 
then  do  ye  come  wi’  this  question  at  all  ?  A 
fool,  and  there’s  no  help  for  it!  Run  back 
now  to  the  place  in  the  greatest  sort  ’o  haste 
ye  ever  did  make,  and  if  any  body  gets  the 
stuff  afore  ye.  I’ll  beat  ye  till  ye’re  wiser  for 
nex’  time,  indade.  Off  wid  yer  drumsticks, 
wharf-rat  ye.” 

The  real  rat,  doubtless  thinking  himself 
called,  here  pressed  his  bigness  into  the  gar¬ 
ret  and  attentively  awaited  orders.  Mousey 
Ann  who  was  just  shutting  herself  out,  paused 
suddenly  on  spying  him,  while  a  ray  in  the 
brown  eyes  and  a  wreathing  of  the  thin  lips 
said  noiselessly — ^“How  do  yon  do,  dear?” 
Then,  seeming  to  remember  a  thing  before 
forgotten,  the  child  drew  firom  the  bottom  of 
her  basket  a  break  of  stale  brick-loaf,  from 
which  she  hastily  crumbled  a  little  into  the 
empty  hand.  Creeping  softly  in  again  and 
crouching  along  towards  the  rat-hole  and  the 
shoes  at  a  distance  from  the  bed,  whose  occu¬ 


pant  now  manifested  herself  only  I7  eonvul- 
sive  coughing,  she  scattered  the  bread  crumbs, 
which  the  discerning  little  animal,  having  met 
her  as  one  that  bad  proved  her  benefactions, 
dropped  down  under  her  hand  to  breakfast  on. 

Just  then  the  door,  w^ich  had  swung  slow¬ 
ly  open,  rested  against  the  well  smoked  plas¬ 
ter  of  the  wall  with  a  creak.  Instantly  the 
bedstead  took  np  the  sound, — the  hag,  bat¬ 
tling  with  the  cough  that  shook  her  like  a 
fiend,  started  upright  from  amidst  the  motley 
bedding,  and,  discovering  the  cbiid  still  there, 
struck  the  air  backward  and  forward  with  her 
mummied  arms  to  signify  the  wrath  she  could 
not  speak. 

“  Here,  granny,  is  some  bread  Jemmy  Cre- 
ale  gave  me;”  and  the  child  reached  and 
dropped  the  piece  on  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

Dried  as  it  was,  it  was  not  a  brickbat  to 
break  any  little  head  it  should  be  hurled  af¬ 
ter,  and  so,  with  a  violent  gesture  or  two,  was 
retained  in  the  old  woman’s  gripe.  The 
mouselet  had  scudded  out  of  harm’s  way. 

Down  four  flights  of  stairs,  like  something 
let  fall  at  the  top  by  accident,  out  into  the 
damp,  bitter  atmosphere  again,  and  along  al¬ 
leys  and  streets,  herieet  sticking  all  the  way 
as  though  the  villainous  earth  had  been  tarred 
and  she  were  a  first  feather  shaken  on  to  finish 
the  coat,  went  Ann  Maloney,  till,  turning  an 
aristocratic  corner,  she  halted  quite  out  of 
breath.  From  here,  timidly  around  an  iron 
paling,  the  brown  eyes  searched  the  sidewalk 
In  fh>nt  of  a  mansion,  whose  entrance  between 
a  couple  of  granite  lions,  that  not  impossibly 
represented  a  heart  within,  was  inscribed, 
“Mrs.  Cunoax,  Genteel  Boardino.”  The 
eyes  scaled  the  brick  front,  too ;  but  no  Ma¬ 
donna  gifts  appeared  below,  and  no  Madonna, 
seen  through  the  white  vapor  as  through  a 
bridal  veil,  leaned  from  a  window  above. 
The  place  was  close  and  silent,  so  close  and 
silent  that  it  might  be  compared  to  a  cocoon 
with  the  spinner  dead  within.  A  hackman 
was  coming  thunderously  down  the  street,  a 
ragwoman  going  tatteredly  np.  Something 
through  the  dingy  bag  which  the  latter  car¬ 
ried  slung  across  her  arm  showed  like  a  pair 
of  child’s  shoes.  The  almost  barefooted  child 
by  the  iron  railing  gazed  on  with  fallen  coun¬ 
tenance  till  the  rag-picker  and  her  bag  bolted 
ont  of  right  aronnd  the  first  comer,  and  then 
add  in  a  low  voice— 

j  “  Well,  I  dare  say  rite’s  got  a  girl  or  boy 
1  that  needs  them  as  much — but  Granny —  1” 
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“  0,  is  it  you  again,  Mousey?” 

"  O,  is  it  you  again,  Jemmy  ?” 

“  Haven’t  found  many  papers,  have  yon  T” 
continued  the  meagre  little  fellow  at  Mousey’s 
side,  looking  down  into  her  basket.  “Bat 
I'll  tell  you  what  J’ve  found.  Just  beyond  them 
steps  there :  a  little  warm  scarf  and  a  pair  of 
new  stockings,  just  a  fit  for  you.  Look  here.” 
And,  both  facing  about  to  the  wall.  Jemmy 
slily  displayed  the  articles.  The  other  had 
seen  the  same  before.  “  Now,  as  I  ain’t  a  girl 
to  wear  such,”  he  added,  assuming  special  in¬ 
difference,  “why  you  may  have  them  and 
welcome ;  and  there  they  be  in  your  basket.” 

“  I  wi.sh  they’d  been  a  cap  or  a  jacket,”  ex¬ 
pressed  Mousey,  after  a  silence,  during  which 
she  looked  hard  at  the  worn  out  dams  and 
ragged  patches  exhi’oited  by  her  young  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

“  Whew !”  whistled  Jemmy,  as  though  her 
inference  was  the  last  thing  in  the  world  that 
ought  to  be  considered.  “Now  that’s  just 
like  TOO,  Mousey;  always  forever  a-wishing 
good  to  somebody  that  don’t  need  it,  and  for¬ 
getting  all  about  yourself.  /  wish  they 
weren't  nothing  else  but  a  girl’s  scarf  and 
stockings,  and  they  aren’t.” 

“  You’re  so  kind.  Jemmy.  I  don’t  know  as 
I  ought  to  take  the  things,  and  I  wouldn’t 
only — ” 

“  Take  ’em,  or  I’ll  throw  ’em  away — which 
you  please,”  returned  Jemmy  quickly,  plant¬ 
ing  himself  stoutly  and  thrusting  his  hands 
where  his  pockets  would  have  been,  had  they 
been  anywhere. 

“  Only,”  resumed  the  girl,  “  that  I  guess 
they  was  give  to  me,  and  Granny  threatened 
me  if  I  didn’t  find  ’em.”  She  related  her  ad¬ 
venture. 

The  boy  could  not  forbear  taking  a  step  or 
so  and  stretching  his  meagre  neck  to  scan  the 
windows  underneath  which  he  had  picked  up 
the  presents  to  Mousey  ;  but  he  saw  no  one, 
and  coming  back,  said  of  the  third  person 
concerned — 

“  Your  Granny’s  a  she  circus,  a  great,  old, 
wild —  ”  The  lad  hesitated,  for,  besides  Mou¬ 
sey’s  deprecating  “  don’t  Jemmy,”  his  vocab¬ 
ulary  of  things  not  indigenous  to  the  city  was 
not  extensive  enough  to  supply  the  needed 
comparison.  Presently,  however,  in  spite  of 
difficulties,  he  delivered  himself,  though  of  a 
specimen  not  easy  of  classification — “  a  great, 
old  catamingo.” 

“  What  if  your  father  was  like  her,  and  I 


Aug., 

should  call  him  names,”  replied  the  grand¬ 
daughter,  with  two  drops,  perhaps  of  the 
morning,  on  her  brown  eyelashes. 

“Well,  don’t  mind,”  replied  Jemmy  sooth¬ 
ingly,  but  without  recantation,  and  then  he 
changed  the  subject.  “  It’s  a  cold  morning, 
I  know,”  he  explained,  seeing  Mousey’s  at¬ 
tention  again  turned  to  his  forlorn  clothing, 
“  ’cause  see  that  baker’s  horse,  how  fractious 
he  is ;  a-backing  and  stamping  whiie  he  has 
to  stand.  Well,  don’t  freeze  your  fingers. 
Mousey.”  Thus  cautioning  and  soberly  fan¬ 
cying  that  he  quite  resisted  the  influence  of 
cold,  which  in  fact  was  cramping  his  poor  lit¬ 
tle  figure  till  it  looked  like  the  king  of  rheum¬ 
atism,  the  lad  scampered  away  down  the  street, 
which  was  now  oozing  with  humanity. 

It  was  well  towards  noon  when  the  garret 
child  remounted  those  four  flights  of  stairs, 
worn  half  through,  and  sending  up  dust  at 
the  passage  of  any  one,  like  a  country  road 
in  time  of  drought — only  more  stifling  and 
offensive ;  for  there  are  degrees  of  wholesome- 
ncss  in  dirt  as  much  as  in  morals,  and  city 
dirt  is  the  capital  offence  of  all  uncleanness. 
Mrs.  Maloney  was  still  in  bed.  Mrs.  Maloney 
had  eaten  the  end  of  brickloaf,  washing  it 
down  with  a  liquid  which  apparently  did  not 
fully  hold  out:  for  the  experimenter  never 
exhausted  the  air  of  a  receiver  more  faithfully 
than  this  woman  had  drained  the  uncorked 
bottle  beside  her.  The  stench  of  whisky  min¬ 
gling  with  the  legitimate  odors  of  the  place 
produced  a  miasma  which  a  Bengal  tiger 
might  have  dreaded.  Mousey  hastened  to 
raise  the  skylight  a  trifle  for  ventilation. 
Ghostly  sunshine  was  stndning  through  the 
pones  and  upon  the  floor,  and  the  child  sat 
down  there.  Having  come  in  from  the  out¬ 
door  cold,  the  temperature  of  the  chamber  felt 
almost  comfortable. 

So  sitting  solitary,  like  some  smitten  Ha¬ 
madryad  with  a  halo,  she  thought  about  many 
things:  thought  how  young  she  was,  when 
she  seemed  to  have  lived  so  very,  very  long ; 
and  patting  out  her  feet,  gazed  steadfastly  on 
the  pair  of  gray  woollen  hose,  as  she  had  often 
done  since  drawing  them  on  in  a  recess  of  an 
aiiey  that  morning.  And  she  played,  whis¬ 
pering  to  herself  that  she  was  a  lady,  rich  and 
having  a  fine  house ;  and  every  morning  she 
rose  early  to  see  Jemmy  Creale  and  give  him 
his  basket  full  of  good  bread,  and  her  basket 
full  of  whole  Jackets  and  trowsers,  just  his 
size,  and  cape  to  turn  down  over  anybody’s 
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ears,  and  even  a  pair  of  mittens,  bine,  warm  like  a  derisive  laugh,  with  as  freqnent  recur- 
mittens.  And  then — as  she  found  out  after-  rence  of  the  cough,  disturbed  her  repoee. 
wards — she  began  to  dream,  her  chin  resting  Then  the  child,  who  had  not  been  more  fright- 
on  her  knees,  which  were  drawn  up  and  ened,  only  differently  affected,  by  the  blow 
clasped  about  with  her  arms.  which  broke  off  her  wild  dreaming,  than  by 

She  thought  she  was  a  little  child — much  the  singular  demeanor  die  witnessed  after- 
smaller  than  the  reality — and  had  a  father  wards,  bethought  herself  of  preparation  for 
and  a  mother  and  an  elder  sister,  who  did  the  night 

nothing  so  much  as  instruct  and  caress  her  all  Some  fuel  must  be  had ;  and  taking  her 

the  day  in  their  bright,  happy  home.  She  companion  basket,  she  crept  forth  thinking  to 

never  walked  in  the  street  except  on  pleasant  face  the  drifting  snow  the  length  of  two  streets 
days,  and  then  never  alone;  and  they  had  towhereearlierintheday she  had  seen carpen- 
flowers  to  smell  of,  and  birds  and  pictures  to  ters  at  work  in  a  building.  At  the  head  of  the 
look  at,  and  gay  horses  to  ride  after,  and  stairs,  however,  she  heard  sounds ;  and  dimly 
whatever  else  they  wanted.  But  by  and  by  perceived  the  little  figure  of  Jemmy  toiling 
it  grew  dark  in  the  house,  the  lights  went  sud-  up  with  something  which  he  hoisted  stair  by 
denly  out,  it  thundered  and  rained,  and  they  stair,  sealing  the  several  efforts  with  a, sharp, 
all  washed  away  in  different  directiona  She  low  grunt.  Another  tug  and  grunt,  another 

fioated  down  a  gutter  and  was  nearly  drowned,  yet,  one  more,  and  the  little  garret  keeper  was 

when  dashing  against  some  object,  it  proved  presented  with  a  brimming  peck  of  splinters 

to  be  the  old  grandmother  who  drank  whis-  and  blocks  for  burning, 

ky,  and  took  care  of  her,  and  whipped  her,  “Oh,  Jemmy,  how  did  you  know?”  began 

and  made  her  a  home,  and  called  her  imp  and  Mousey  Ann  in  a  whisper.  “  Come  in  and 

wharf-rat  and  kindly  brought  her  up  a  rag-  get  your  breath,  Granny’s  asleep — she’s  sick, 
picker.  Jemmy ;  she  hasn’t  got  up  to-day ;  I’m  afraid 

“  Oh,  I  won’t  again !”  she’s  dre’/uZ  sick.” 

A  blow  smartly  laid  upon  her  shoulders  “  Who  cares  if  the  old  catmint  dies  f’ ntter- 
had  brought  this  exclamation  from  the  child,  ed  the  boy  ;  yet  on  the  other  asking  patheti- 

who  was  on  her  feet  before  the  bed,  bewil-  cally  what  it  was  he  said,  he  promptly  erased 

dered,  while  snowflakes  were  whirling  in  the  remark  and  interlined — “  I  tell  yon  what, 

through  the  open  skylight  Mrs.  Maloney  the  snow  flies.” 

made  a  lunge  to  reach  her  a  second  time,  but  “  What’s  that  noise  I  can  hear  right  there  f’ 

fell  short  and  fell  back,  coughed  a  little  and  inquired  Jemmy  in  a  whisper  when  he  had 

mumbled,  and  kept  on  repeating  the  process,  stood  a  moment  in  the  room,  indicating  as  he 

Mousey  having  collected  herself,  nimbly  shut  spoke  the  wall  of  the  rat-hole, 
out  the  weather  and  kindled  a  stinted  fire  in  “  O,  I  expect  it’s  my  rat.  He  comes  in  and  I 
a  stove  in  one  comer,  gnawed  many  times  feed  him  every  day.  He’s  got  one  of  Granny’s 

through  by  the  yellow  teeth  of  rast,  and  alto-  shoes  wedged  into  his  hole  you  see.  I  heard 

gether  so  cracked  and  broken  that  it  was  him  there  a  good  deal  this  afternoon ;  but  I 

ready  to  tumble  down  piecemeal.  By  the  thonghti  wouldn’t  drive  him  as  Granny  didn’t 

heat  of  a  handful  of  shavings,  a  stub  of  board,  mind  .” 

and  an  old  bcurel  hoop,  doubled  together  The  lad  slipped  along  and  took  hold  of  the 
around  her  knee  with  great  labor,  she  mm-  heel  of  the  old  shoe,  which  seemed  to  have 

mered  a  cup  of  black  tea  for  the  grand-  started  decisively  to  go  out  by  a  secret  pas- 

mother;  but  the  hag  sullenly  rejected  the  sage  known  only  to  the  little  quadraped,  which 

beverage,  and  it  was  returned  to  the  stove  to  has  sacrificed  so  much  in  the  kid-glove  service, 

grow  cold  and  finally  freeze  solid.  which  likewise  is  familiar  to  cats,  and  like  the 

Soon,  through  the  white  snow-shutter,  twi-  feline  has  been  surreptitiously  mentioned  in 

light  gloom  stole  into  the  garret  chamber ;  the  same  day  with  sausages.  No  sooner  was 

the  old  woman,  like  a  storm-gale  which  goes  the  immense  brogan  drawn  back  and  lifted, 

down  with  the  sun,  gradually  left  off  the  rock-  than  out  pounced  a  rat  upon  the  floor,  send¬ 
ing  of  herself,  which  she  had  practiced  since  she  ded  round  and  round  Jemmy’s  feet  and  climb- 

woke,  and  lay  in  equal  stupor  of  mind  and  ed  his  trowsers  with  a  succession  of  vehement 

body.  Only  a  rattling  in  the  throat,  which  sqneais,  much  in  the  panic  of  a  wild  bird 

sometimes  rose  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  sound  whose  callow  brood  is  threatened.  And  in- 
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deed  the  occasion  was  altogether  similar ;  for 
there,  caulking  the  mnd-scow,  in  an  impromptu 
nest  composed  of  odds  and  ends,  appeared  a 
family  of  five  wee  ratlets. 

This  was  nothing  short  of  an  event  in  the 
garret;  and  the  young  inmate  testified  her 
appreciation  in  a  noiseless  clapping  of  hands 
and  many  a  smothered,  laughing  exclamation; 
for  miserable  as  her  situation  was,  she  was 
yet  a  child  of  nature,  full  of  gushing  emotions, 
which  misfortune  had  indeed  sadly  chilled  in 
their  channels,  but  never  frozen.  In  pity  to 
the  maternal  distress,  the  two  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  a  cursory  examination  in  the  dull 
light  that  the  window  afforded  ;  and  the  shoe 
was  restored  to  its  place,  not  even  the  boy 
proposing  anything  which  would  shorten  the 
career  of  its  strange  tenantry. 

All  that  long,  dark,  cold  night,  in  which 
poor  Mousey  hovered  on  a  foot  corner  of  the 
wretched  bed,  dreaming  a  little  but  thinking 
more,  she  felt  a  kind  of  companionship  in  the 
presence  of  the  rat  and  her  offspring.  The  in¬ 
stinct  for  food  which  undoubtedly  had  guided 
the  creature  in  her  selection  of  a  cabinet  for 
her  treasures,  was  to  the  child  intelligent  con¬ 
fidence,  love  and  gratitude,  all  centering  in 
herself ;  no  wonder  that  she  owned  a  tender 
and  pleasing  responsibility.  The  incident 
warmed  her  solitary  heart  as  a  glowing  fire 
might  have  warmed— though  none  did  so  warm 
— her  shivering  body  and  benumbed  limbs. 

The  sluggish  cough  and  mock-laugh  rattle 
in  the  phlegmy  throat  alternating  with  each 
other,  were  all  the  sounds  that  meantime  escap¬ 
ed  the  besotted  old  woman  in  her  anomalous 
couch.  At  the  first  beam  of  day,  however, 
she  roused,  and  after  fumbling  for  the  bottle 
and  vainly  squeezing  the  same  over  her  mouth, 
she  started  Mousey  from  her  comfortless  perch 
with  a  sudden  kick,  and  ordered  a  fresh  supply 
of  the  stimulant  “  Would  not  some  tea  do  T” 
the  latter  asked  in  a  patient,  subdued  way.  No; 
all  the  tea  in  China  would  be  no  kind  of  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  what  was  demanded  ;  the  childish 
experiment  only  excited  anger.  Ann  Maloney, 
the  shameless  imp,  was  to  go  on  the  errand 
instantly. 

But  none  of  the  stores  would  be  open  so  early 
as  tbia 

No  matter  ;  she  was  to  go  just  the  same  and 
scavenge  about  as  usual,  till  the  moment  came; 
and  when  it  did,  obtain  the  replenishing  of  the 
bottle  and  come  home  with  it  as  by  tele¬ 
graph.  “But  how  T”  the  child  felt  obliged  to 
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interpose  the  third  time,  and  here  in  fact  lay  the 
sum  of  her  physical  olgections — how  was  she 
to  buy  without  money  ;  and  money  there  was 
not 

“  Go  down  and  sec  if  the  sidewalks  are  shov¬ 
eled  off,”  directed  Mrs.  Maloney  with  won¬ 
derful  consideration,  for  she  observed  that  the 
skylight  was  buried  in  snow. 

Mousey  went,  and  on  her  returning,  the 
grandmother  passed  her  a  ninepence  together 
with  the  bottle. 

The  storm  had  ceased  when  the  garret  child 
went  forth  With  her  thin,  little,  old  shawl 
drawn  to  one  side  around  her  cramped,  atten¬ 
uated  shoulders,  as  a  covering  to  the  basket 
which  contained  the  disgraceful  whisky  bottle, 
she  passed  a  lamp-lighter  hurrying  along  the 
curbstone  from  post  to  post,  with  a  light  lad¬ 
der  under  his  arm,  undoing  his  last  night’s 
work,  to  do  the  same  again  when  the  short 
day  was  spent ;  passed  here  a  brace  and  there 
a  quadrant  of  stubby  men  with  wooden  shovels 
and  a  powerful  brogue,  who  were  leisurely 
clearing  away  the  avalanche  for  the  benefit  of 
prospective  pedestrians  and  their  own  pockets; 
passed  a  stable  at  the  front  of  which  a  sturdy 
teamster  was  putting  a  line  of  four  sleek, 
broad-chested  horses  in  harness ;  listened  to 
the  faint  echo  of  sleigh-bells,  as  though  they 
wakened  where  they  hung  on  pegs  in  stalls  or 
lay  long  ensconced  in  the  boxes  of  cutters, 
like  chanticleer  on  his  country  perch,  and 
were  heralding  events  of  the  day. 

Those  sleigh-bell  echoes ! — the  poor  child’s 
senses  must  have  been  wandering  when  a  fan¬ 
cy  possessed  her  that  somewhere  in  the  long 
ago,  as  it  were  in  another  state  of  existence, 
she  had  glided  over  crisp,  white  snows  to  the 
enlivening  music  of  the  winter  polka.  The 
degeneracy  of  the  present  troubled  her  not, — 
no,  for  the  ideal  had  already  flitted  beyond 
her  sight ;  and  she  recalled  a  kindly  beaming 
face  looking  down  from  its  height  upon  her; 
she  was  luxuriating  in  the  protcctiou  of  the 
bare  ancles  of  yesterday  morning,  that  were 
wading  the  drifted  crossings  and  making  the 
first  track  through  spaces  of  uncleared  side¬ 
walks. 

A  great  many  articles  are  bought  and  sold 
and  have  their  day,  whose  yield  is  lees  than 
the  seed, — in  other  words,  which  do  not  afford 
the  possessor  a  good  proportionate  to  the  in¬ 
volved  outlay.  Was  it  so  with  these  gift 
stockings?  Let  us  see : — their  expense  to  the 
unknown  purchaser  was  the  price  of  an  ice- 
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cream  ;  it  was  half  the  price  of  a  ticket  to 
opera  or  concert ;  it  was,  say,  one-sixth  the 
price  of  a  petite  bottle  of  some  delicate  per¬ 
fumery;  and  anywhere  from  one  fiftieth  to 
two-hundreth  of  the  price  of  a  pocket-handker¬ 
chief,  such  as  there  are  thousands  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  ladies’  finger-tips  every  fair  afternoon 
and  gay  evening,  within  our  very  puritan  and 
practical  city.  It  needs  neither  great  scholar¬ 
ship  nor  great  labor,  to  run  up  the  account 
and  determine  whether  the  instance  was  an 
example  or  a  warning. 

Before  the  8treet;lampswere  again  burning, 
or  the  snow-shovels  finally  put  over  to  the 
next  storm  term,  or  the  handsome  draught- 
horses  champing  their  night  fodder  from  the 
crib,  or  the  merry  jingle  of  sleigh-bells  began 
to  die  out,  the  little  feet  turned  once  more  in 
the  same  direction,  the  little  hands  carrying 
the  re-emptied  whisky-bottle  and  another 
ninepence,  the  lodgment  of  which  coin  with 
her  grandmother  was  the  marvel  of  the  little 
head  in  the  hood  too  small  for  it  So  morning 
and  evening,  evening  and  morning,  the  bottle 
continued  to  be  emptied  and  filled,  by  the  curst 
appetite  of  the  hag  and  the  constrained  obedi¬ 
ence  of  the  child.  So  much  money  as  was  ex¬ 
pended  in  this  rush  of  a  long  established  busi¬ 
ness,  the  latter  had  never  before  handled,  nor 
remembered  to  have  seen  save  when  stealing 
a  glance  in  at  a  broker’s  window.  Where  it 
came  from,  she  knew  no  more  than  the  spirit 
dealer  cared. 

It  was  the  last  of  the  week,  the  first  of  which 
had  seen  the  beginning  of  the  few  and  simple 
incidents  related.  The  afternoon  was  fine, 
though  cold,  and  the  promenades  exhibited 
that  state  of  feminine  muster  which  premon- 
ishes  their  lords  of  a  stormy  to-morrow.  Mou¬ 
sey  with  a  chance  companion,  had  been  stand¬ 
ing  among  the  ordinary  concourse  before  he 
granary  burying-ground,  watching  a  pair  of 
Mayor  Smith’s  stallfcd  squirrels,  who  were 
taking  nuts  from  a  boy’s  hand  and  frisking 
back  to  eat  the  same,  perched  right  about  face 
upon  crumbling,  gray  tombstones;  while  the 
metropolitan  cars  with  their  steaming  horses 
came  and  went,  signalized  by  the  measured  tin¬ 
kle  of  a  bell.  The  two  girls  with  baskets  made 
their  way  down  Winter  street  and  across  Wash¬ 
ington  to  the  head  of  Summer, — no  sudden 
change  of  temperature  accounting  naturally 
for  the  contrasting  names  of  the  streets.  Just 
there  a  delicate  gloved  hand  was  laid  on  our 
child’s  arm,  at  which  she  popped  amde  like  a 


pebble  that  has  gotten  under  somebody’s  feet 
and  finds  itself  kicked  out  of  the  path.  But 
the-  person  followed  her  within  the  doorway 
whither  she  retreated,  and — 

“  Little  girl,  where  did  you  get  your  scarf?” 
was  asked  in  a  clear,  gentle  voice. 

The  child  looked  up  with  glad  but  awe¬ 
struck  recognition  of  the  donor  of  the  article. 
She  was  silent,  for,  besides  the  difficulty  of 
overcoming  her  surprise  and  timidity,  her 
quick  instinct  rightly  comprehended  that  the 
question  had  not  been  put  for  the  sake  of  an 
answer,  but  merely  by  way  of  introduction. 
However,  the  brown  eyes  spoke  eloquently. 
At  this  moment  her  companion  who  had  been 
earnestly  seeking  to  staunch,  by  stuffing  a 
large  specimen  of  a  young  Germany  mouth 
liberally  with  the  corners  of  a  faded  shawl 
wound  over  her  fists,  her  laughter  at  the  novel 
and  grotesque  spectacle  of  a  lady  in  black 
silk  dress  and  plumes  on  her  hat,  stopping  to 
speak  to  a  miserable  rag-child  in  the  street, 
broke  forth  more  boisterously  for  the  res¬ 
traint  ;  then,  ashamed  of  the  indecorum,  ran 
fast  away,  the  other  child  looking  after  her 
with  a  quite  shocked  expression. 

“  What  is  your  name,  and  where  do  you 
live  ?”  inquired  the  lady,  recalling  her  atten¬ 
tion. 

These  questions  she  followed  by  others,  all 
of  which  were  replied  to  with  readiness 
and  simple  propriety.  When,  however,  the 
Madonna  proposed  going  home  with  her  to  see 
what  could  be  done  for  the  sick  grandmother, 
a  fiush  of  crimson  overspread  the  wan  face  and 
the  child  faltered  out  something  in  excuse. 

“  She  won’t  be  expecting  anybody  ma’am, 
and— and — if  I  might  say  so  to  one  so  kind, 
beautiful  and  good,  I’d  be  sorry  to  have  you 
— I’d  much  rather  you  would  not.” 

The  lady  bent  on  her  a  searching  look,  for 
the  idea  fiashed  on  her  mind  that  Ann  Ma¬ 
loney  might  have  been  giving  a  false  account, 
and  was  afraid  her  sin  would  find  her  out  But 
the  child’s  eyes  met  hers  with  a  frankness  and 
pathos  that  subtracted  the  suspicion,  and  the 
remainder  was  her  former  generous  pity.  She 
forehore  to  embarrass  the  child  further  by 
urging  the  point ;  but  provided  as  commuta¬ 
tion,  that  the  latter  should  go  with  her  to  her 
lodgings,  as  she  wished  to  give  her  a  few  ar¬ 
ticles  for  herself  and  grandmother. 

In  ten  minutes  they  were  at  the  door  of 
Mrs.  Gnddam’s  lion  guarded  mansion.  The 
child  shrank  from  entering ;  and  hers  also 
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permitting  her  choice,  her  benefactress  left 
her  lingering  about  the  foot  of  the  steps  which 
she  ascended.  No  long  time  elapsed  before 
she  came  out  again  to  return  Mousey’s  weather¬ 
beaten  basket,  miscellaneously  filled  and  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  sheet  of  buflf  wrapping  paper. 

“  Never  mind,”  she  said  as  the  child  strove 
to  express  her  thanks,  but  only  uttered  a  word 
or  so,  chokingly.  “  You  are  quite  welcome. 
Ask  you  grandmother  to  let  you  come  again 
next  week,  and  I  think  I  will  do  more  for 
you.” 

“  Or  if  anything  happens  that  I  cannot,” 
returned  the  girl  with  sudden  seeming  appre¬ 
hension,  “  and  we  want  something  very  much, 
mebby  I’ll  send  Jemmy.” 

“  Who  is  Jemmy  ? — you  have  no  brother  T” 

“  Jemmy,  ma’am,  ’s  a  boy  that  lives  not  far 
off  from  our  house.  He’s  poor  old  blind  Mr. 
Creale’s  boy,  and  I  tell  you  he’s  good.  His 
mother’s  dead — it’s  been  a  summer,  and  this 
makes  two  winters  since  she  died.  They’re 
dre’ful  poor,  too ;  they  haven’t  anything  but 
what  Jemmy  earns;  but  Jemmy  says  his 
father  only  sings  a  hymn  more  when  they 
have  a  loaf  less,  and  he  says  his  father  never 
spoke  a  cross  word  to  him  in  his  life.  Only 
think !— flcner’s  cross !  A  lady  like  you  might 
go  there,  if  she  would.” 

Warming  with  her  subject,  the  child  forgot 
her  diflSdence  for  the  moment ;  and  whether 
or  not  her  relation  had  gained  a*  friend  for 
Jemmy,  it  had  deepened  the  interest  in  her¬ 
self.  Her  listener  was  gazing  on  her  animat¬ 
ed  face,  like  one  studying  a  picture  to  find  out 
the  artist  Beyond  her  words,  too,  there  were 
tones  and  emphasis  which  made  an  uncon¬ 
scious  and  touching  revelation.  Two  real-life 
pictures  stood  forth  before  the  inward  eye  of 
the  lady, — of  two  homes  equally  wretched  in 
comforts,  but  in  striking  contrast  with  one 
another  by  the  pervasion  and  the  absence  of 
the  spirit,  without  which  no  luxuries  can  con¬ 
stitute  a  home  indeed. 

The  lady,  after  having  seen  the  little  rag- 
girl  hasten  away  and  disappear,  had  barely 
re-ascended  to  her  own  room,  and  removed 
her  hat  and  talma,  when  her  landlady’s  knock 
sounded  (»  her  door,  and  her  landlady’s  vel¬ 
vet  basqnine  and  distended  skirts  sailed  mag¬ 
nificently  in ;  bringing  teeth,  curls,  and  abun¬ 
dant  jewelry,  that  represented  three  several 
departments  in  mechanica  These  principal 
ingredients  in  her  composition,  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  et  cetera  of  a  figure,  with  face 
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chalked  and  rouged  until  it  was'no  less  arti¬ 
ficial  than  any  of  the  articles  before  enume¬ 
rated. 

“  Excuse  me.  Miss  Clifford,”  she  hailed,  hav¬ 
ing  with  considerable  circumlocution  come  to 
anchor  on  a  tete-a-tete,  “  but  I  wish  to  inquire 
— hem — I  would  like  to  receive  information — 
in  short,  what  nasty  child  was  that  you  was 
talking  to  on  the  steps  just  now  ?” 

Mrs.  Cuddam  did  not  oratorically  pause  for 
a  reply,  but  simply  inflating  her  lungs  like  a 
vocalist  before  an  exacting  passage,  went  on  ; 

“  About  a  week  or  more  ago.  madam,  my 
cook  informed  me  of  very  early  one  morning 
sawing  certain  wearing  apparel  pelt  down 
before  the  basement  as  it  were  rained  from 
the  clouds  or  thrown  from  an  upper  win¬ 
dow  ;  which  articles  to  be  clawed  up  and 
lugged  hence  by  some  beggars  and  rag-muf¬ 
fins.  Now,  in  consequence  of  something  which 
1  will  presently  inform  you,  I  had  been  led  to 
suspect  of  your  mixing  up  more  or  less  with 
the  lower  class ;  and  I  took  the  liberty  to 
search  your  closet  for  explanation  of  the 
things  fleng  down;  where  I  found  a  large 
bundle  of  coarse  shoes,  stockings,  blanket- 
shawls,  neckties  and  hoods,  and  all  that,  such 
as  you  would  not  be  of  sizes  and  quality  to 
have  occasion  for  personally  ;  which  seemed 
to  go  some  ways  towards  explaining  the  arti¬ 
cles  fleng  down.” 

Miss  Clifibrd  had  composedly  finished  fold¬ 
ing  her  furs  into  their  box,  and  was  straight¬ 
ening  one  by  one  the  fingers  of  her  gloves 
preparatory  to  putting  these  away  also.  Her 
lips  were  compressed  a  trifle  rigidly,  other¬ 
wise  she  gave  no  evidence  of  having  heard  a 
syllabic  of  the  harangue.  That  her  landlady 
desired  she  would  speak  now,  was  tolerably 
manifest,  but  after  a  little  waiting  in  vain, 
she  herself  added : 

“  You  must  be  awares,  or  if  not,  will  allow 
me  to  inform  you,  that  in  a  bouse  like  mine, 
there  is  a  certain  dignity  to  be  kept  up — a  cer¬ 
tain  — hem — in  short,  people  that  stays  hero 
orter  behave  themselves.”  ‘ 

“  And  I  am  to  understand.”  returned  the 
young  lady  finally,  “  that  you  consider  the 
dignity  of  your  house  compromised  in  what 
I  have  done?” 

“Why,  as  to  that,”  said  the  landlady, 
“your  own  judgment,  I  should  Imagine, 
would  decide  with  a  little  reflection,  that  it 
was  not  exactly  fitted  nor  calculated — that  it 
’tain’t  jest  the  thing,  by  a  long  chalk.” 
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“  Perhaps  not” 

"  I  see,  however,  Miss  CliSfbrd,  that  700  fail 
to  concur  with  me.  We  won’t  quarrel,  my 
dear ;  but  we  can  leave  out  the  case  to  your 
brother,  after  he  has  heard  all  the  partienlan 
that  has  happened.  We  are  both  older,  and 
understand  society  better  than  yon  can.” 

She  said  this  with  the  manner  of  a  crino¬ 
line  Wellington  seeing  Blncher  arrive  at 
Waterloa  The  curls  of  her  frisette  fluttered 
like  the  waving  of  victory’s  banners.  Miss 
Clifibrd,  by  a  shade  of  heightened  color,  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  enemy’s  advantage;  for  it 
may  be  known  that  Marcy  Gliflbrd  to  whom 
was  the  reference,  entertidned  some  social  sen¬ 
timents  differing  from  those  of  his  sister ; 
and  the  latter  could  not  but  prefer  that  be 
should  continue  in  ignorance,  or  at  least  not 
to  be  told  by  Mrs.  Cuddam,  of  enterprise 
in  behalf  of  the  beggarly  poor. 

“  Mrs.  Cuddam,”  sud  the  young  lady,  tak¬ 
ing  a  seat  immediately  fronting  that  female 
dignitary,  “  if  the  det^  of  my  conduct,  with 
the  reasons  therefor,  can  be  any  satisfaction  to 
you — and  perhaps  it  may — I  am  free  to  give 
it.  It  need  not  appear  rerj  singular  to  yon 
that  up  to  the  period  of  my  leaving  New  York, 
I  had  always  a  stated  number  of  poor  fiuni- 
lies  under  my  private  supervision  ;  furnishing 
them,  temporarily  or  otherwise,  such  assistance 
as  they  could  not  well  live  without  On 
coming  to  Boston  a  stranger,  I  missed  the 
blessing  my  duties  had  brought  me.  That 
there  were  enough  poor  here,  there  was  no 
room  for  doubt ;  but  the  facilities  for  access  to 
them  seemed  left  behind  me.  No  good  philan¬ 
thropist  came  to  solicit  anything  of  me,  for 
I  was  unknown ;  besides,  I  have  ever  chosen 
as  far  as  practicable  to  distribute  my  charities 
in  person.  I  am  still  unable  to  go  any  dis¬ 
tance  through  your  irregular  streets  without 
danger  of  losing  myself.  How  then  I  was  to 
resume  my  simple  benefactions,  I  was  at  a  loss 
to  know.  Yet  my  Bible  read  as  plidnly  as 
ever — ‘  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you, 
and  whensoever  ye  will  ye  may  do  them 
good.’ 

“  The  poor  with  nw— indeed  yes,  pausing  be¬ 
neath  my  very  windows  in  the  frozen  mornings, 
and  brushing  with  their  comfortless  garmi  nts 
against  me  on  the  promenade, — it  was  not  even 
necessary  to  seek  them  out.  I  provided  my¬ 
self  with  the  articles  which  you  have  said  you 
took  the  liberty — and  I  perfectly  agree  with 
you  that  it  was  a  liberty — of  searching  out  in 


I  my  possesaioo.  Of  these  I  have  distributed 
when  and  where  I  felt  called  upon.” 

I  “  I  must  say  you  have  discovered  a  most 
original  method,”  sneered  the  woman  of  paint, 
anxious  for  a  retort  to  balance  the  exception 
taken  at  her  investigation  proceeding.  "A 
most  indiscriminate  way  of  giving,  that  is.  So 
yon  believe  in  indiscriminate  giving  t  Do  you 
not  think  now,  that  indiscriminate  giving” — 
she  clove  to  the  phrase  as  though  it  was  a 
treasure — “often  proves  obnoxious — that  is 
deleterious  to  them  as — in  short,  ain’t  what  it’s 
cracked  up  to  be?” 

“  I  think,”  responded  Miss  Gliflbrd,  “  that  if 
I  am  to  err  in  an  instance  of  this  kind,  I  had 
far  rather  it  would  be  on  the  side  of  charity. 
Yes,”  she  continued  confidently,  “I  would  far 
rather  the  angel  should  record  against  me  that 
I  bestowed  twice  where  it  had  been  better  to 
withhold,  than  that  I  withheld  once  where  it 
was  my  duty  to  bestow.  The  argument  you 
would  bring,  answers  admirably  for  those  who 
mean  never  to  give.  For  me.  I  have  never 
thought  one  risked  much  in  feeding  and  cloth¬ 
ing  the  hungry  and  destitute.” 

“  But,  pshaw,  my  dear  innocent,  don’t  yon 
know  they  go  looking  as  bod  as  they  possibly 
can,  just  in  order  to  excite— hem — to  sponge 
something  out  of  ye,  yon  know.  Lai  Iv’e 
beam  of  their  pawning  things  as  soon  as  they’ve 
begged  ’em.” 

“If  some  do  that  I  am  not  responsible.” 

“  But  you  are — because,  don’t  you  see,  you 
encourage  ’em  ?” 

“  One  thing  I  do  see,”  rejoined  Miss  Gliflbrd 
calmly  but  unyieldingly,  “  which  is,  that  our 
discussion,  carried  to  whatever  extent,  could 
amount  to  nothing.  If  you  have  more  to  say 
having  a  direct  bearing  on  any  offence  I  have 
committed  against  the  character  of  your  house, 
I  am  willing  to  hear  it”' 

“  La,  I  am  afraid  you  take  it  too  serious. 
But  I  iwomised  at  the  outset  to  tell  you  how 
I  come  to  mistrust  you  of  being  familiar  with 
beggars  and  the  like,  and  so  I  will.  I  was  on 
Hanover  street  and  see  you  on  the  opposite 
side  ^leaking  with  a  young  woman,  that  to 
judge  from  her  appearance,  might  be  your 
wash-girl— nothing  more.  I  crossed  over  and 
stopped  jes’  behind  you  to  examine  the  hats  in 
Mias  Winchester’s  window,  but  yon  was  too 
intense  to  observe  me,  and  I  heard  you  intreat- 
ing — yes  mbrsating,  that  ’ere  persen  to  call  on 
yon  right  away — heard  you  give  her  the  street 
and  number  and  my  name  on  the  door — and  ail 
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the  while  you  held  her  band  and  seemed  to  | 
squeeze  it,  and  then  bid  her  goodby  as  if  she’d  | 
been  a  sister.  Well,  the  next  day  at  dusk  she  j 
didT»tll,  as  I  was  informed  of  my  door-girl ; 
and  I  took  the  trouble  to  watch,  for  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  a  house  like  mine  must  keep  an  over¬ 
sight  over  it ;  and  when  she  went,  you  came 
down  and  let  her  out,  and  she  had  a  bundle, 
— it  may  be  ’twas  clothes  for  the  wash,  but  I 
don’t  see  the  need  of  a  wash-girl  sitting  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  your  parlor  in  a  contl- 
dential  way;  and  if  such  she  was.  she  might 
be  informed  the  use  of  back  doors.” 

“  Mrs.  Cuddam,”  replied  Miss  Clifford,  every 
feature  aglow  with  righteous  indignation 
“  that  young  woman  of  whom  you  speak  sc 
contemptuously,  did  you  know  her  history  as 
I  know  it — ”  but  here  she  checked  herself,  as 
though  feeling  the  subject  too  sacred  and  her 
auditor  too  unworthy.  She  rose  up  by  the 
power  of  her  emotions,  and  crossed  and  re¬ 
crossed  the  room. 

“Faugh  I”  exclaimed  the  landlady  affecting 
amusement,  “  I  can’t  tolerate  histories.  Them 
people  always  have  ’em — seen  better  days  and 
all  that  stuff.  But,  my  dear,  you’ll  live  to  know 
it  makes  not  a  particle  of  difference  what  a 
person  has  been — it’s  what  they  be  now  that 
we’re  to  look  at.” 

“  That  there  are  those  whose  antecedents 
would  not  bear  inspection.”  returned  Mies 
Clifford,  pausing  and  surveying  the  other  at¬ 
tentively,  “  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt” 

Mrs.  Cuddam  conOrmed  the  application  by 
an  attempted  laugh  which  turned  to  a  grimace 
of  torment  Shrivelling  a  moment  like  a 
green  leaf  before  the  blaze,  she  rallied,  created 
as  bland  an  atmosphere  about  her  as  a  look 
and  word  could  do,  and  withdrew  herself  with 
a  flutter  from  the  dangerous  heat. 

Miss  Clifford,  left  alone,  sank  upon  the  va¬ 
cated  sofa  and  shed  some  tears  for  the  sins  and 
mistakes  of  society,  and  specially  for  the  old- 
time  friend  whom  sad  reverses  had  placed  in  a 
position  to  be  despised  by  one  not  worthy  to 
unloose  her  shoe.  In  her  complaint  she  called 
the  boarding  mistress — the  best  of  people  are 
apt  to  be  unjnst  when  excited — a  sheer  com¬ 
pound  of  arrogance  and  ignorance,  one  from 
whose  nature  worldly  maxims  had  driven  out 
all  beautiful  impulses  as  effectually  as  winter’s 
cold  sends  the  fishes  of  a  stream  to  hibernate 
in  its  bed ;  and  hoped  that  the  day  would  come 
when  proud  Mrs.  Cuddam  and  poor  Lura  Wil- 
mot  would  have  changed  places,  only  the  dis¬ 


tance  between  them  be  greater — the  star  as¬ 
cended  to  its  birthplace  and  the  mushroom 
decayed  on  its  dunghill — and  she  who  was 
condemned  now  on  account  of  her  attire,  feed 
her  who  was  never  of  account  but  for  her  at¬ 
tire,  with  crusts  she  should  be  compelled  to 
beg. 

Seven  long  years  before — seven  years  may 
well  be  termed  long,  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  those  of  whose  whole  life  that  period  is 
more  than  one-third — Jessie  Clifford  and  Lura 
Wilmot  were  twin-like  in  affection  as  almost 
they  were  in  age.  They  were  then  Misses  at 
school,  the  same  school  attended  by  Jessie’s 
brother  Marcy,  who  was  her  senior  by  four  or 
five  years.  Between  the  brother  and  the  sis¬ 
ter’s  dearest  friend  a  mutual  attachment  sprang 
up,  and  for  near  a  year  a  secret  engagement 
bound  together  their  future.  It  was  but  a 
child’s  dream,  so  Marcy  thought  at  nineteen, 
though  a  twelvemonth  younger  he  had  consid¬ 
ered  himself  quite  old  enough  to  select  a  partner 
for  life ;  and  had  any  one  then  come  between 
him  and  his  hopes,  the  affair  had  been  very  lia¬ 
ble  to  have  ripened  speedily  into  an  elope¬ 
ment  and  midnight  bridal.  Grown  suddenly 
clear-sighted  he  wondered  at  his  late  blindness; 
and  about  the  date  of  his  leaving  for  college, 
proposed  to  his  child-affianced  the  annulling 
of  their  promise,  the  restoration  of  freedom 
to  each  till  they  should  see  what  I'ortune  had 
in  store,  and  be  certain  whether  their  tastes 
were  in  unison.  And  so  forth,  like  a  sage, 
spoke  the  stripling,  and  pretty,  little  Miss 
Wilmot  quietly  assented  to  his  judgment;  for 
Miss  as  she  was,  she  had  a  grown  woman’s 
pride.  The  disjunction  was  accomplished  on 
the  morning  of  a  pic-nic  party  of  the  students, 
which  was  to  close  the  term.  On  the  occasion 
which  followed,  the  usually  proper  Miss  Lura 
flirted  desperately  with  half  a  score  of  young 
gentlemen,  who  were  severally  candidating 
for  her  favor ;  at  which  cause  the  lover  who 
had  voluntarily  withdrawn  his  suit,  and  who 
probably  anticipated  seeing  the  young  lady 
sentimentally  disposed  in  consequence,  took 
positive  umbrage  and  parted  with  her  without 
a  word  of  farewell.  From  that  day  forth  they 
had  not  met 

A  year  from  that  time  calamity’s  heaviest 
thunderbolt  descended  upon  Lura’s  peaceful 
home.  It  was  the  third  birthday  anniversary 
of  darling  Annie,  her  parent’s  other  child  ;  and 
they  celebrated  it  by  taking  her  to  Harlem  on 
a  visit  Returning  to  New  York  at  evening 
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by  railroad,  the  party  were  oyertaken  by  (me 
of  those  frightful  accidents  which  swallow  np 
men  like  an  earthquake  and  make  their  shock 
felt  through  the  community.  A  runaway  en¬ 
gine,  like  a  mad  elephant  broken  loose  from  a 
menagerie,  dashed  into  the  train,  and  in  a 
second  of  time  turned  peace  to  destruction. 
Nothing  till  the  Judgment  morning  can  ever 
confront  the  soul  with  more  horror  than  one 
of  these  events,  whose  suddenness  is  equalled 
only  by  its  terribieness.  Mrs.  Wilmot  was 
killed  instantly;  Mr.  Wilmot  with  a  crushed 
brain,  survived  but  a  few  hours ;  the  child  by 
miracle  often  repeated  escaped  uninjured. 

Lura  was  amased  at  dead  of  night  to  hear 
the  stunning  intelligence  and  be  conveyed  to 
her  desolate  home.— How  we  sometimes  seem 
to  stand  self-accused  and  contemning  our 
flniteness  when  at  length  we  learn  what  has 
passed  beyond  the  veil  of  absence!  Haply 
we  slumbered  refreshingly,  meanwhile  one 
dear,  as  life  gasped,  struggled  and  went  down 
in  the  cold  river  of  death.  One  attunes  his 
harp  to  pleasant  melody,  and  afar  his  bosom 
Iriend  strikes  dismally  the  knell  of  fond  hopes 
departed.  Her  mother,  her  beloved  mother, 
laid  a  mutilated  corpse  at  sunset! — she  was 
at  that  hour  roving  in  a  flower  garden  with  a 
gay  bevy  of  schoolmates,  culling  bouquets. 
Her  father,  her  honored  father,  senselen  and 
dying ! — she  was  just  dreaming  of  a  triumph 
to  herself  in  having  taken  the  prise  in  Alge¬ 
bra.  The  painful  dissonance  burst  upon  the 
mind  of  the  hapless  daughter,  deepening  the 
cry  of  anguish  with  which  she  received  the 
awful  announcement 

When  she  reached  home  her  father  was  al¬ 
ready  dead ;  and  on  her  asking  for  her  young 
sister,  none  could  tell  where  she  was.  She 
Iiad  not  been  brought  home;  nor  had  the 
servants,  a  class  always  least  disciplined  to 
meet  disaster,  in  the  panic  of  the  hour  thought 
of  her  beyond  that  she  was  unharmed.  Ev¬ 
erybody  presumed  her  to  be  safe  somewhere. 

The  elder  sister  circulated  her  frensied  in¬ 
quiries,  obtaining  her  only  answer  firom  the 
conductor  of  the  unfortunate  train,  who,  se¬ 
riously,  if  not  mortally  wounded,  had  nobly 
maintained  bis  position  at  the  scene  of  dis¬ 
tress  till  all  the  other  sufferers  were  removed. 
An  Irish  woman  who  had  occupied  a  seat  near 
the  family,  he  said,  and  claiming  to  be  their 
servant,  carried  the  child  away  in  her  arms. 
But  no  servant  had  accompanied  them ;  the 
woman’s  report  was  therefore  false,  and  she 


an  impostor  who  had  stolen  the  little  girl  for 
her  own  ends.  The  search  that  succeeded 
was  hopeless  as  that  of  a  peasant  mother  in 
some  valley  of  the  Alps,  whose  ImUm  the  vul¬ 
ture  has  borne  off  to  his  mountain  eyrie. 

Months  elapsed  without  tidings  or  trace. 
Meantime  Mr.  Wilmot’s  affitirs  were  settled, 
and  it  was  found  that  bis  daughter  was  desti¬ 
tute  in  purse  as  she  was  desolate  of  heart  It 
was  a  circumstance  unlocked  for.  The  kin¬ 
dred  preferring  one  another  in  the  honor  of 
providing  for  the  orphan,  they  found  them¬ 
selves  collectively  relieved  of  all  necessity ; 
Miss  Wilmot,  disdaining  a  grudging  or  even 
tardy  offer  of  support,  had  disappeared  beyond 
the  ken  of  ali  her  acquaintance.  If  efforts  for 
the  recovery  of  this  daughter  were  made,  they 
proved  as  little  effectual  as  in  the  case  of  the 
other. 

In  the  year  of  Marcy  Cliffbrd’s  graduation, 
his  father,  who  ranked  among  the  mercantile 
men  of  wealth  in  New  York,  died,  leaving  his 
estate  to  his  son  and  daughter.  The  former 
eflhcted  an  excellent  copartnership  in  Boston, 
where,  as  soon  as  be  felt  himself  established, 
his  sister  came  to  join  him.  and  both  together 
enjoyed  the  felicities  of  Mrs.  Cuddam’s  board¬ 
ing-house. 

It  was  the  first  time  the  young  lady  ven¬ 
tured  into  the  streets  by  herself,  her  motive 
now  being  to  conceal  from  her  left  hand  her 
right  hand’s  charity  shopping,  that  she  had 
the  joyful  surprise  of  meeting  her  former  in¬ 
timate  associate,  Lura  Wilmot  Through  the 
girl’s  mean  garb,  and  notwithstanding  the 
length  of  time  which  had  marked  their  sepa¬ 
ration,  Miss  Cliflbrd  recognized  her  at  a 
glance, — yes,  not  only  knew  her  by  name, 
but  knew,  too,  that  her  heart  was  stUl  thq 
temple  of  purity  and  truth.  The  clear  eyes, 
mournful  in  expression,  told  it  might  be  of 
temptation,  certainly  of  humiliation  and  suf¬ 
fering,  yet  abundantly  bore  the  test  of  memo¬ 
ries  thus  brought  before  the  orphan  unawares 
— os  a  mirror  held  over  a  fountain,  and  refiect- 
ing  the  sun’s  rays  into  its  depths,  reveals 
whether  any  foreign  substance  is  there,  and 
even  the  pebbles  and  sands  at  the  bottom. 

Miss  Wilmot  at  the  meeting  mingied  with 
her  pleasure  a  good  deal  of  embarrassment 
and  reserve ;  nor  were  these  greatly  lessened 
when,  in  fulfillment  of  her  constrained  prom¬ 
ise,  she  called  at  the  boarding-house.  Her 
simple  statement  concerning  herself  was  that, 
until  within  a  year,  she  had  been  in  the  same 
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family,  employed  in  teaching  some  little  be¬ 
ginners  on  the  piano— the  other  well  remem¬ 
bered  her  youthful  talent  and  proSciency  in 
music — the  family  had  broken  up  and  gone  to 
Europe.  But  having,  as  she  hoped,  improved 
herself  during  the  period,  she  felt  competent 
to  give  lessons  to  pupils  more  advanced, 
which  was  what  she  proposed  to  do  She  did 
not  speak  of  the  life  of  ill-paid  drudgery  to 
which  she  had  been  condemned  with  this  fam¬ 
ily,  who  had  finally  sealed  their  heartlessness 
by  casting  her  out  upon  the  world  when  her 
services  were  no  longer  valuable  to  them; 
nor  how,  with  none  to  recommend  her,  she 
was  seeking  a  first  pupil  still ; — not  a  word  of 
these,  and  Jessie  Clifford  respected  her  feel¬ 
ings  and  asked  no  detail.  Shortly,  she  said, 
she  should  win  her  confidence,  and  be  able 
materially  to  assist  her.  One  gift,  with  deli¬ 
cate  tact  she  made  her  accept,  found  out  her 
lodgings,  and  saw  her  depart  for  this  time. 

Jessie  had  told  her  brother  the  evening  pre¬ 
vious  whom  she  had  seen ;  but  he,  although 
he  gave  her  a  quick,  soulful  glance,  as  quick¬ 
ly  relapsed  into  indifference,  if  not  impatience, 
peremptorily  changing  the  conversation  by 
asking  bis  sister  whether  she  would  attend 
the  Lowell  Lectures,  and  producing  tickets 
for  the  course.  Miss  Clifford  was  afterwards 
silent,  though  by  no  means  swayed  in  her  re¬ 
solve  to  befriend  the  lonely  orphan  girL 

More  than  a  fortnight  had  passed,  however, 
and  to  the  young  lady’s  disappointment,  Lura 
bad  not  come  to  her.  She  had  found  her  own 
way  to  Elliott  Street,  and  inquired  for  Miss 
Wilmot  at  her  lodgings ;  and,  on  being  an¬ 
swered  that  she  was  out,  had  left  a  card  with 
a  friendly  word  penciled  on  the  reverse ;  still 
she  had  not  seen  her  again. 

By  the  time  Marcy  Clifford  entered  on  the 
evening  after  Mra  Cuddam’s  rebuke  to  his  sis¬ 
ter,  the  latter  had  conquered  her  emotions 
consequent  upon  that  interview.  But  looking 
up  to  him  as  he  came  into  their  parlor,  she 
read  vexation  on  his  usually  unruffled  brow. 
With  but  a  word,  and  that  absently  uttered, 
he  sat  down— the  tea-bell  not  having  rung. 
Jessie,  though  feeling  that  just  then  she  had 
hardly  “  anything  over  ”  of  consolation,  was 
ready  to  spare  something  to  her  brother  when 
she  should  have  affectionately  inquired  out 
the  nature  of  his  lack ;  but  the  thought  dash¬ 
ing  on  her  mind  that  she  might  have  been  by 
the  landlady  already  complained  against,  and 
he  offended  with  her,  checked  her  impulse  and 


decided  her  to  bide  the  time  ot  a  voluntary 
revelation  from  hiuL  It  came  after  a  short 
interval. 

“Jessie,”  said  the  young  man  abruptly, 
“  pray  how  long  have  you  been  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  parting  with  articles  of  your 
wardrobe  to  the  pawnbroker!” 

“Why,  Marcy,  what  do  you  mean!”  riie 
questioned  in  surprise. 

“  Only,”  he  replied,  “  that  as  I  came  past 

J - ’s,  I  saw  your  cloth  cloak  in  the  bands 

of  a  coarse  Irish  woman,  who  was  bargaining 
for  the  same  with  the  proprietor  of  the  place.” 

The  rose  color  of  Jessie’s  cheek  deepened 
gradually  into  crimson  that  overspread  her 
neck  and  brow. 

“  It  is  not  so  very  bad,”  she  said  then,  with 
an  attempt  to  relieve  her  brother’s  mortifica¬ 
tion  ;  “  none  besides  you  can  possibly  recog¬ 
nize  the  garment ;  I  have  never  worn  it  in 
Boston — and  never  at  all,  except  on  our  jour¬ 
ney  last  winter.” 

“  That’s  not  the  thing,”  returned  he  pet¬ 
tishly— “how  came  it  there!  I  might  have 
supposed  it  was  stolen,  only  people  do  not 
often  take  the  trouble  of  stealing  what  they 
can  have  by  free  gift.  Seriously,  my  sister,  I 
will  be  obliged  to  you  if  for  the  future  you 
will  indulge  your  benevolence  in  money  giv¬ 
ing  only.  Current  bills,  gold  and  silver,  will 
aviul  the  destitute  as  far  as  anything  can.  It 
would  not  be  agreeable  to  me  ever  to  have  to 
call  at  the  pawnbroker’s  on  my  way  home  to 
redeem  my  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  nor 
find  you  some  Sunday  morning  without  the 
means  of  appearing  at  church.” 

“  Tour  idea  of  how  I  parted  with  the  cloak 
is  quite  correct,”  acknowledged  the  sister. 
“  I  did  give  it  away,  but  to  one  whom  I  know 
I  could  not  have  prevailed  on  to  take  money 
instead.  How  it  should  be  at  the  shop  I  can¬ 
not  tell,  but  think  I  may  be  able  to  soon.” 

“  O,  I  suppose  it’s  merely  because  the  per¬ 
son  wears  velvet  and  foreign  sable,”  replied 
the  brother  with  a  sarcastic  laugh,  proving 
that  he  had  not  the  farthrat  suspicion  on 
whom  it  was  that  the  garment  bad  been  be¬ 
stowed.  “Well,  never  mind.”  he  added,  sof¬ 
tened  all  at  once  by  her  ingenuousness,  and 
seeing  the  tears  ready  to  gudi  from  her  eyes, 
“  you  are  only  a  little  too  good,  and— careless 
of  consequencea  There’s  the  bell.  I’ve  no 
right  to  find  fault;  I  should  be  a  pauper 
wretch  myself,  but  for  your  alms — dear  anna 
they  arel”  and  he  playfully,  if  not  penitently, 
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caught  up  the  liatlew  white  hands,  clasping 
them  behind  his  back  as  they  stood,  and  stoop¬ 
ing,  kissed  his  sister’s  forehead  tenderly. 

The  incident  left  a  deeply  unpleasant  im¬ 
pression  on  the  mind  of  Jessie.  Gladly  for 
the  time  would  die  have  admitted  to  the  ease 
the  Mrs.  Cuddam  theory,  that  poverty  was  all 
a  farce  and  an  assumption— even  tiiat,  as  her 
brother  had  satirised,  rgeoting  commoner 
stuflt;  than  the  weavers  of  Lyons  and  trappers 
of  Russia  famish,  the  donee  of  the  cloak 
had  elected  it  to  the  disposition  it  had  met ; 
but  reason  was  against  it,  and  filled  her  with 
fears  that  the  poor  girl  was  suffering  real 
want  and  had  gone  to  the  pawnbroker’s  as  a 
last  and  only  resource. 

It  was  so  indeed.  The  same  Satarday  after¬ 
noon,  a  fragile,  pale  and  forlom-faced  young 
woman  opened  the  door  of  the  pawnbroker’s 
and  entered.  There  she  hesitated,  encounter¬ 
ing  a  group  of  men  who  were  discussing  the 
late  presidential  election,  using  up  the  refuse 
of  the  bombast,  oaths  and  lies  of  the  cam¬ 
paign;  then  with  a  faltering  and  flattered 
air  went  past  them  to  the  rear  of  the  diop,  the 
proprietor  moving  parallel  with  her  behind  the 
long  counter.  Poeubly  this  man  had  fonnd 
deference  without  to  be  the  beet  substitute  fat 
honor  within  ;  he  made  a  humble  servant  bow 
before  the  girl  who  had  not  escaped  the  gene¬ 
ral  attention,  and  waited  her  errand. 

“  I  wish  to  sell  this,”  she  said  very  low,  un¬ 
doing  nervously  a  bundle  which  she  had 
brought  and  placed  upon  the  counter. 

"  We  buy  almost  anything,  if  the  price  can 
be  agreed  on,”  returned  the  pawnbroker  en¬ 
couragingly,  speaking  dowly  and  in  the  soa- 
vest  accents.  ”  Ah,  a  cloak,”  he  added,  and 
taking  the  garment  toward  the  f^nt  window 
examined  it  attentively ;  returning  when  this 
was  finished,  he  asked—**  What  did  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  for  it  ma’am  I” 

**  I  scarcely  know— I  thought  if  you  would 
give  me  eight  dollars — ” 

**  I  don’t  think  I  could  do  thatand  save  my¬ 
self,”  replied  the  pawnbroker  with  nceeding 
candor,  and  truly  the  ^ipearanoes  were  against 
his  being  saved  at  alL  **  I  could  give  yon” — 
he  paused,  turning  the  garment  on  his  nplifted 
hand  while  he  considered,  finally  adding — 
*‘ytt«.” 

**  Indeed,  rir,  it  is  worth  much  mm;”  utter¬ 
ed  the  poor  girl  in  a  choked  voice. 

**  We— 11,  n— o,  I,  think,  not,”  responded 
the  smooth  tongue.  '*  It  may  have  coat  more. 


to  be  sure, — doubtless  it  did  ;  but  the  idea  is; 
most  any  lady  that  wants  a  fashionable  cloak 
now,  boys  velvet  I  have  just  paid  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  for  one  for  m;  wife.  These  cloths  are 
not  exactly  saleable ;  we  have  a  number  on 
hand,  and  they  don’t  seem  to  go  off.  If  you 
rtioald  want  to  redeem  this  at  any  time,  you 
shall  have  it  back  at  the  same  price.  Or  you 
can  take  it  elsewhere,  if  you  think  you  can  do 
better.” 

Miss  Wilmot  for  a  moment  thought  of  act¬ 
ing  on  this  kindly  made  suggestion,  but  feeling 
unequal  to  prolong  the  ordeal,  and  fearful 
after  all  of  meeting  with  nothing  better  she 
closed  with  the  offer  already  received.  With 
a  **  Very  well  ”  uttered  with  the  same  imper¬ 
turbable  goodness,  the  broker  took  again  the 
article  he  was  carefully  returning  to  its  paper, 
took  from  a  drawer  and  put  into  the  girl’s  hand 
a  rustling  bill  fresh  from  one  of  the  city  banks, 
and  saw  her  hasten  out  as  though  she  were 
smothering  in  his  precincts.  She  had  only 
this  which  could  bring  her  any  reiief— and 
this  a  friend’s  gift 

“Five  dollars,”  stud  the  broker  exultingly 
to  his  clerk  whose  desk  he  passed  in  going  to 
place  the  new  purchase  at  the  window  for  an 
attraction  to  customers.  He  shook  out  the 
garment,  displaying  it  outdde  and  inside  as  he 
'repeated — **  Five,”  adding— **  and  it’ll  bring 
positively  fifteen  within  eight  and  forty  hours.” 

Lora  hastened  ftom  the  place  overwhelmed 
by  new  and  indescribable  sensations.  She  had 
long  known  herself  poor  and  friendless,  but 
never  so  utterly  reduced,  so  hopelessly  given 
up  to  fate  as  now.  Surely,  there  was  but  one 
step  between  h»  and  absolute,  irretrievable 
degradation.  It  seemed  to  her  that  the  libet^ 
tine  eyes  which  had  gazed  at  her  while  in  the 
diop,  pursued  her  still ;  and  moans,  nay  al¬ 
most  shrieks,  unheard  amid  the  din  of  voices 
and  vehicles,  escaped  her  bloodless  lips  as  she 
fled  along  the  thronged  streets.  She  felt  like 
one  standing  on  a  solitary  pier,  that  was  sway¬ 
ing  to  the  rising  tide,  while  thesun  went  down 
in  darkness,  nor  moon  not  star  lighted  its 
beacon  to  win  her  eye  heavenward  fh>m  the 
encompassing  doom. 

**  God  help  me  I  God  help  me !  ”  she  ejacu¬ 
lated,  and  though  little  prayerfully,  yet  the 
help  cams.  She  reached  home  with  recovered 
strength  and  endurance. 

It  was  sunset  oat  of  doors  and  deepdnsk  in 
Lura’s  chamber,  which,  with  bat  one  window, 
and  that  blinded  by  a  near  wall,  extended 
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limited  hospitality  to  the  ennlight  She  enter* 
ed,  crossed  the  narrow  limits,  and  stooping  in 
a  comer  seemed  to  search  for  something ;  af¬ 
terwards  standing  upright  and  very  still,  as 
though  in  perplexity  of  some  sort.  The  light 
of  a  lamp  flowing  in  at  the  door  which  had 
been  left  open,  she  half  turned  and  asked  her 
landlady  whom  she  perceived  in  the  hall,  would 
she  have  the  kindness  to  give  her  the  benefit 
of  her  light  for  one  moment.  Now  the  woman’s 
purpose  was  not  to  pass  the  door  as  the  other 
supposed — on  the  contrary,  she  was  bopnd  for 
this  particular  apartment  and  the  presence 
of  its  occupant ;  thus  the  favor  solicited  being 
quite  in  her  line,  it  was  granted  without  de¬ 
lay. 

Mrs.  Caim  was  a  woman  of  parts,  strictly 
in  a  physical  sense  ;  she  seemed  to  have  been 
projected  large  and  never  filled  out ;  an  ani¬ 
mated  great  house-frame  roughly  enclosed  and 
then  left  till  it  had  grown  old  by  the  roadside 
without  clapboards  or  finish.  By  the  light  of 
the  lamp  this  person  brought  within,  her  young 
lodger  gazed  first  in  the  vacant  corner  where 
she  had  been  groping,  next  bewilderedly  about 
the  chamber,  and  lastly  upon  the  woman  her¬ 
self.  To  which  stare  of  surprise,  the  latter 
responded  that  if  “you”  was  looking  for 
your  trank,  you  wouldn’t  find  it,  for  that  “  I  ” 
had  taken  care  of  the  same,  on  account  of  the 
non-payment  of  rent  of  room.  She  went  on 
to  remark  that  the  second  person  had  engaged 
to  pay  the  first  person  at  the  end  of  each  week, 
and  here  the  time  hod  ran  by  half  a  week. 
The  first  wouldn’t  stand  such  imposition,  as 
the  second  would  find  out  directly.  She  didn’t 
take  promises  any  longer,  and  the  other  needn’t 
ask  it  of  her.  The  last  day.  hour  and  minnte 
of  grace  had  expired  ;  and  the  second  person 
must  quit  the  first  person’s  premises  forthwith, 
and  without  her  trunk,  which  the  retainer  pre¬ 
sumed  with  increased  severity  of  tone  did  not 
contain  half  enough  to  cancel  the  debt 

The  speaker  naturally  stopped  when  she  got 
through,  and  the  young  girl  who  had  twice  or 
thrice  striven  ineflbctually  to  be  heard,  impro¬ 
ved  the  opportunity  to  say  that  she  had  got  the 
money  and  was  ready  to  pay  her  rent,  upon  her 
property  being  restored.  Thereupon  the  land¬ 
lady  produced  a  key  from  a  deep  pocket  of  her 
dress  and  unlocked  a  closet  in  the  hall,  out  of 
which  she  hauled  a  moderate  sized  trunk  as  a 
dray-horse  might  hall  an  empty  dray.  There  it 
was,  but  the  cautious  landlady  set  the  seal  of 
her  foot  upon  its  lid,  removing  it  only  when 


she  received  the  new  five  dollar  bill  to  change. 
Then  it  was  all  right — quite  right ;  she  said  so 
more  than  once  on  returning  two  dollars ;  and 
waiving  the  difBculty  entire,  turned  to  other 
topics  of  conversation,  among  other  things 
graciously  pledging  the  little  room  a  cleansing 
as  soon  as  Bridget  should  have  gotten  through 
the  rooms  below.  She  even  offered  to  lend 
her  lodger  the  lamp,  but  the  latter  declined 
her  generosity,  saying  that  she  was  going  out. 
And  so  she  did,  only  coming  in  half  an  hour 
later  for  the  jeopardized  trunk,  when  both 
were  conveyed  away  in  a  hack  permanently. 
Mrs.  Cairn  was  violent 

Miss  Clifibrd  on  the  day  after  her  fears  had 
been  excited  for  her  friend,  enjoyed  the  Sab¬ 
bath’s  privileges  less  than  ordinarily  ;  indeed, 
preaching  to  her,  with  her  pre-occupied  mind, 
was  like  pouring  into  a  vessel  already  full — 
the  surplus  overrun  and  was  lost.  As  herself 
and  lu'other  came  from  church  after  the  second 
service,  they  were  joined  by  Marcy’s  partner 
who  proposed  to  the  latter  a  walk  to  the  Com¬ 
mon  ;  accordingly,  having  attended  the  lady 
to  Mrs.  Cuddam’s  door,  the  two  returned  up 
the  street.  Jessie  had  formed  an  instantaneous 
purpose ;  and  waiting  a  moment  without  going 
in,  she  walked  away  in  the  opposite  direction, 
stopping  at  the  house  where  Miss  Wilmot  had 
lodged. 

“  That  person  was  gone  away,  mem,  out  of 
the  house  intirely,”  said  the  servant  girl,  in 
answering  her  summons  and  inquiry. 

“Did  she  know  where  she  had  gone?” 

“  Sure  she  didn’t  know  at  all at  which 
answer  of  Biddy’^  the  lady  looking  as  anx¬ 
ious  as  already  she  looked  disappointed,  de¬ 
sired  to  speak  with  her  mistress.  The  girl 
was  certain  her  mistress  knew  as  little  about 
the  matter  as  herself;  nevertheless,  the  strang¬ 
er  persisting,  die  was  admitted  into  the  pal¬ 
lor,  where,  disposed  scatteringly  in  seats,  were 
Mrs.  Cairn  and  others  o(  her  household. 

The  mistress  but  reiterated  the  assurance  of 
the  maid — she  knew  nothing  whatever  as  to 
whither  Miss  Wilmot  had  taken  herself ;  and. 
she  added  with  peculiar  force,  ^e  couldn’t 
possibly  see  why  anybody  dKiuld  care  about 
knowing.  Wherea^  some  young  people  looked 
at  each  other  from  opposite  sides  of  the  room, 
and  giggled  promtscuously,  while  the  ques¬ 
tioner’s  emotions  increased  to  alarm.  “Would 
Mrs.  Cairn  please  explain  her  reasons  for  her 
last  remark  T”  Mrs.  Cairn,  then,  bad  found  it 
no  easy  thing  to  collect  the  creature’s  rent, 
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and  she  had  left  withont  notice  or  getting  a 
lodger  in  her  place.  Mias  Clifford  saw  it  all 
distinctly,  and  breathed  rather  freer.  She 
rose  to  go,  after  ascertaining  that  the  delln- 
qnent  lodger  had  no  dues  remaining  behind 
her  which  a  friend  might  discharge.  Her 
glance  straying  to  a  window  seat,  detected 
lying  there  the  card  she  had  left  at  her  pre- 
rious  call,  and  which  it  could  not  be  supposed 
had  ever  been  seen  by  Lura  Wilmot 

The  sister  arrived  at  home  before  her  bro> 
ther,  and  uttered  not  a  hint  of  her  adven¬ 
ture.  Perpetually  agitated  by  the  one  subject 
of  how  she  might  reach  her  poor,  timid  friend 
with  timely  aid  in  this  seeming  crins  of  her 
fate,  it  was  difBcult  to  remain  silent  and  not 
seek  sympathy  and  counsel  of  one  who  in 
everything  else  shared  and  seconded  her  hopes 
and  wishes.  Lovers  that  are  lovers  no  long¬ 
er,  are  seldom  friends.  The  force  which  dis¬ 
unites  carries  each  to  the  opposite  beyond  the 
pale  of  good  fellowship.  Marcy  Clifford 
could  not  hear  the  name  of  Lura  Wilmot, 
and  his  sister,  without  having  ventured  upon 
naming  him  to  her,  knew  that  here  was  the 
deepest  rust  in  the  beautiful  chain  which  she 
yearned  to  brighten  anew  between  tiie  young 
girl  and  herself.  She  only  thought  and 
dreamed  during  that  night 

The  chance,  which  the  girl’s  utterly  iso¬ 
lated  condition  rendered  small  enongh,  ot 
gaining  access  to  her  through  the  postofSce, 
was  all  that  appeared ;  and  her  friend  deter¬ 
mined  to  avail  herself  accordingly.  Having 
penned  a  note,  she  prepared  directly  after  din¬ 
ner  to  deposit  the  same  with  her  own  hand. 

With  her  noiseless  tread  she  was  in  the  act 
of  descending  the  stairs  leading  to  the  lower 
hall,  when  she  heard  the  street  do<Hr  closed,  by 
no  means  gently,  and  saw  the  girl  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment,  who  usually  officiated  as  por- 
teress,  tom  bock  with  an  air ;  at  the  same 
time  she  said,  obviously  in  answer  to  some 
question — 

“  Yes’m,  I  ve  done  it,  and  I  gness  the  brat’ll 
not  be  after  hanging  round  the  steps  again, 
sure.” 

“  Right  I”  rejoined  the  voice  of  the  mi» 
tress,  “  Hiss  Clifford  shan’t  disgrace  herself 
here.  It’s  some  low  family  or  other  shs’s 
took  np ;  the  girls  look  enongh  alike  to  be 
sisters,  as  no  doubt  they  be.” 

The  woman  and  her  menial  passed  into  the 
dining-room  from  the  farther  end  of  the  hall ; 
Miss  Cliflbrd,  the  unsuspected  and  inadver¬ 


tent  listener,  remained  transfixed  on  the  stairs, 
with  the  face  of  the  Virgin  at  the  Annuncia¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Cuddam,  could  she  have  witnessed 
its  expression,  might  have  felt  astonishment 
to  trace  there  no  indignation  at  her  conduct, 
but  renewed  allegiance  to  duty,  and  beaming 
wonder,  love  and  joy,  the  illumination  of  the 
festal  palace  of  the  souL 

“  Indeed,  why  has  not  the  same  occurred  to 
mel  Indeed,  indeed,  why  may  it  not  be  truet 
Heaven  grant  it  only  1” 

With  these  whispered  exclamations  the 
young  lady  remembered  herself  and  went  her 
way  ;  though  utterly  unaUe  to  put  off  all  ex¬ 
citement  of  manner  coming  in  upon  the  tide 
of  tumultuous  thought.  Having  accomplished 
the  errand  upon  which  she  first  set  out,  she 
ordered  the  coach  which  had  brought  her  to 
State  street,  to  be  driven  to  Commercial 
Wharf,  and  there  dismissed  it 

She  found  herself  in  a  neighborhood  entire¬ 
ly  strange,  but  in  that  hour  there  was  nothing 
which  she  could  not  hopefully  have  under, 
taken.  She  sought  the  home  of  the  rag-child, 
thinking  not  so  much  of  the  present  necessi- 
tiea  as  of  something  beyond ;  contemplating 
less  the  wrong  the  child  had  jnst  suffered  in 
being  driven  from  Mrs  Cnddam’s  genteel  door, 
than  a  greater  because  more  lasting  cruelty 
to  which  the  young  creature  had  been  sub¬ 
jected.  Revolving  every  word  of  the  little 
one’s  answers  to  her  questions— recalling  how 
completely  ignorant  she  had  seemed  regard¬ 
ing  her  parentage,  and  how  duty  more  than 
aflbetion— a  striking  aspect  in  one  so  young- 
had  appeared  to  be  the  rule  of  her  conduct 
towards  the  only  person  whom  she  had  known 
aa  a  relative,  hope  with  Mias  Clifford  amount¬ 
ed  very  near  to  confidence.  She  discovered 
the  place  with  less  difficulty  than  she  qipre- 
hended,  and  commenced  ascending  the  fli^ta 
of  staira 

At  the  head  of  the  tUrd  fii^^t  a  human 
bellowing  of  rage,  and  in  its  intervals  adiild’s 
excited  sobMng  fell  on  her  ear,  the  sounds  in¬ 
creasing  in  distinctness  aa  she  proceeded. 
Through  the  open  garret  door  a  spectacle  pre¬ 
sented  Itself  at  once  to  the  visitor,  who  paused 
nnaeen  without  the  threshold.  A  creature,  in 
appearance  more  Gryphon  than  woman,  with 
bristling  hair,  rolling  eyeballs  and  foaming 
mouth,  sat  with  her  feet  under  her  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  nondescript  bed.  A  basin  of  steam¬ 
ing  water  held  in  her  hands  was  shaken  by  her 
trembling  into  a  constant  Ixdling  motitm.  At 
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a  little  distance  stood  Ann  holding  a  mon¬ 
strous  shoe  as  carefully  as  though  it  had  been 
acasket  of  jewds,  and  shedding  over  it  her 
bitter  teara 

“  Give  ’em  np!  Fetch  ’em  here,  you  Ann 
Maloney  t”  were  the  only  intelligible  words  in 
the  torrent  of  the  hag’s  utterance,  and  were 
often  repeated. 

“  Oh,  I  can’t — can’t  Don’t  Granny,  kill 
the  poor  thinga  Do  let  me  keep  ’em.  If 
you’d  drowned  ’em  in  cold  water  ’twouldn’t 
be  so  bad — not  qnite ;  but  they’re  as  cunning 
as  can  be and  the  child’s  heart  seemed  ready 
to  break  with  its  woe. 

Again  the  roar,  and  what  was  altogether 
incoherent  to  the  stranger  was  apparently 
otherwise  to  the  child,  who  answered  as  well 
as  she  could  for  her  crying. 

“  I  did  go,  but  they  sent  me  off  and  wouldn’t 
let  me  wait  to  see  the  Mary.  Dear  Granny, 
lay  down  again,  and  I'll  go  lomeiohtre  and  get 
something  to  make  yon  better— I  will  cer¬ 
tain” 

“  Give  ’em  np— fetch  ’em  here,”  screeched 
the  mad  woman. 

The  child  suddenly  lifted  her  face,  and  the 
tears  with  which  it  was  wet  might  have  been 
rain  on  the  front  of  an  image  in  marble,  so  ef¬ 
faced  was  every  trace  of  emotion. 

«  Ko  1”  she  exclaimed,  “  I  will  not  give  them 
to  yon.  I  wouldn’t  got  yon  the  water  if  I'd 
known  what  you  wanted  it  for.  It’s  the  first 
time  1  ever  said  I  won’t  to  yon ;  bat  the  little 
rats  haven’t  hurt  yon,  and  yon  shan’t  scald 
’em  to  death.”  She  wheeled  and  clapped 
down  tile  shoe  by  the  wall. 

The  infuriated  old  woman  leaped  after  her 
like  a  panther  securing  his  prey.  The  child, 
believing  her  unable  to  quit  the  bed,  was  on- 
prepared  for  this,  and  barely  escaped  the 
scalding  water,  which  was  dashed  over  the 
fioor.  The  other  went  plunging  after  her  out 
of  the  room,  across  the  landing,  and,  never 
heeding,  over  the  verge  of  the  stairs,  from 
which  the  pnrsued  had  darted  aside.  There 
was  a  child’s  cry  of  terror,  and  it  required  all 
the  strength  of  one  who  was  providentially 
near,  to  preserve  the  little  girl  fh>m  m^dng 
the  descent,  clinging  oonvnlsively  to  the 
loathsome  garments  in  a  vidn  attempt  to  avert 
the  fate  of  the  other.  The  old  woman  bonnd- 
ed  headlong,  and  lay  acmsfaed  mass,  only  pal¬ 
pitating  with  lilb,  at  the  bottom  of  the  staira 

The  dtifUngof  scenes  bad  been  rapid,  and 
at  first  oonfoonded  the  bidder ;  who  now, 


however,  could  act  with  promptness  and  for¬ 
titude.  Hushing  the  screams  of  the  child,  she 
ran  down  to  the  street  and  obtained  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  a  policeman  who  had  the  dying 
old  woman  conveyed  back  to  her  bed.  Jessie 
followed,  lingering  by  in  nervous  hope  that 
she  would  revive  and  be  induced  to  make 
some  revelation  connected  with  the  child. 
She  wiped  the  frothing,  repulsive  lips,  which 
presently  began  mattering  brokenly  : 

“Bottle — where!  Get  it  filled,  imp — toad 
—I  say-  ” 

The  eyes  opened  staringly  and  fixed  first  on 
the  man  with  his  badge  of  office,  standing  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed. 

“  Sure,”  she  said,  “  what’s  a  policeman 
here  for  ?  I’ve  got  nothing  anyways  that  don’t 
belong  to  me— what  should  I  have  ?  Ah,  it’s 
the  conductor  you  are.  The  car  is  broke  to 
smash,  but  never  a  hurt  is  it  I’ve  gob  They’re 
killed,  but  I’m  as  well  as  before— ha  I  Killed 
— they  are.” 

“  Who  is  killed?”  eagerly  questioned  Jessie, 
who  alone  discerned  a  significance  in  these 
wandering  remarks.  “  Who  do  you  say  are 
killed  ?”  she  asked  the  hag  who  seemed  final¬ 
ly  sinking. 

“Who  are  you?”  returned  the  other,  look¬ 
ing  at  her.  “  I  know  you — yon  are  her  sis¬ 
ter.  But  you  can’t  git  the  baby,  at  all.  It’s 
nobody  knows  what’s  become  of  her— no  in¬ 
deed.  Beautiful  clothing — fine  bracelets  on 
both  her  arms — by  the  Mother  now,  won’t  the 
things  sell  I  1  call  her  Ann  Maloney,  she’s 
my  grandchild,  sure.  Annie  Wilmot  ?— never 
a  bit’s  it  her  name.” 

The  officer  and  his  aids  were  astonished  as 
at  this  moment  the  young  lady  turned  and 
caught  the  little  rag-child  to  her  hewt.  The 
child  herself  understood  the  extraordinary 
movement  only  as  a  pledge  that  she  was  not 
to  be  left  utterly  desolate ;  and  between  grief, 
fear  and  gratitude,  began  weeping  rilently. 
The  false  grandmother  appeared  to  remark 
the  sensation  around  her,  and  rallied  for  tiie 
last  time,  calling  out — 

“  Thieves  I  thieves !  But  I’ve  got  no  money 
— no  money.  Go  away*!  it’s  starvin’  poor  we 
are  I” 

Her  head  which  she  had  partially  raised, 
fell  beck  like  a  dead  weight,  the  unearthly 
laugh  gargled  down  her  throat,  and  the  form 
upon  the  bed  was  a  corpse. 

Under  the  hand  of  death  the  features  smooth¬ 
ed  into  something  okno  human ;  so  that  even 
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u  Mfas  Clifford,  after  preparing  the  child  to 
be  taken  from  the  place,  looked  on  them  again, 
she  distinctly  recognized  a  person  whom  she 
used  to  see  assisting  on  extraordinary  occa¬ 
sions  at  Mr.  Wilmot’s. 

“  There  was  Jemmy — might  die  speak  to 
him!”  came  from  the  child  with  her  face  as 
white  as  ashes,  just  when  her  benefactress  was 
leading  her  from  the  building.  He  would  have 
to  come  to  her  help  no  more,  she  told  him  very 
quietly, — Granny  was  dead.  At  this  the  boy 
caught  his  cap  from  his  head  and  gave  it  one 
high  swing  in  the  air,  then  with  great 
sedateness  brushed  some  eaves-drippings  off 
the  crown  with  his  hand  and  resumed  it  again. 
The  Mary  Virgin  there  had  told  Mousey  she 
was  to  go  home  with  her.  If  there  was  any¬ 
thing  in  the  garret  chamber  which  Jemmy 
would  carry  away,  he  was  welcome  ;  and  he 
would  feed  her  rats  till  they  could  run  good. 
That  was  all — good-by. 

Miss  Clifford’s  protracted  absence  had  not 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
who  at  present  kept  a  large  proportion  of  her 
Argus  eyes  directed  toward  her.  Tea-time 
was  approaching ;  she  took  her  place  at  a 
window,  watching  the  front  steps,  hoping  to 
see  the  brother  arrive  separately,  in  which 
case  she  had  resolved  to  acquaint  him,  in  a 
private  interview,  with  Mies  Jessie’s  very  ques¬ 
tionable  transactions.  Her  mental  jenny  was 
busy  spinning  introductory  phrases  that  took 
in  “  pressnre  of  conscience,  sense  of  duty,  de¬ 
sire  to  do  good,”  Ac.,  when  one  whom  the 
reader  knows  for  Lura  Wilmot,  crept  up  to 
the  bell  and  rang.  Mrs.  Cuddam  beheld  and 
started  up  with  even  greater  though  altered 
determination. 

Wanner  than  ever  looked  the  wan  face  in 
the  flash  of  the  hall  gas,  the  drooping  flgure 
drooped  faintingly,  with  the  granite  lions 
right  and  left  and  hnman  tigress  before. 
“  Could  she  see  Miss  Clifford !” — in  a  faltering 
voice. 

“  She  could  not  see  Mias  Clifford” — ^in  severe 
reply — “  could  never  see  that  person  in  this 
house.  It  was  not  the  place,  she  ought  to 
know,  far  such  as  she  to  come  to.  Wasn’t  she 
ashamed  of  herself,  standing  on  those  genteel 
steps  in  a  dress  of  faded  delaine,  as  hoopleas 
as  the  first  stave  of  a  barrel,  and  bonnet  so 
old-fashioned  as  to  reach  furly  to  her  fore¬ 
head!  She  bad  entered  this  house  once  for 
all ;  she  wouldn’t  get  a  second  admittance — 
no,  not  if  she  should  apply  a  dozen  times. 


But  she  needn’t  apply  a  dozen  times ;  nor 
once  either  ;  and  now  if  she  couldn’t  keep  her¬ 
self  away,  she  would  find  a  means  of  doing  the 
job  for  her.” 

The  girl,  nearly  paralyzed  by  this  tirade, 
turned  with  a  movement  so  provokingly  slow 
to  the  amiable  beholder,  that,  thrusting  forth 
her  hand  in  a  push,  she  helped  her  suddenly 
to  the  foot  of  the  steps. 

“God  help  mel  God  help  mel”  once  more 
ejaculated  the  orphan.  “  What  is  to  become 
of  me!  Am  I  worth  trying  to  save?  Not  a 
penny  in  the  world  1” 

She  had  not  gone  many  paces  when  she  be¬ 
came  conscious  of  some  person  walking  at  her 
elbow.  A  slight  turn  of  the  head  discovered 
it  to  be  a  man ;  she  quickened  her  steps  with 
fresh  palpitation.  The  person,  however,  was 
not  left  behind,  but  pressed  her  more  closely, 
and  now  she  felt  the  touch  of  his  base  hand. 
She  wrenched  her  arm  away,  and,  wild  with 
alarm,  flew  across  the  street.  “  Still  not  eva¬ 
ded — the  clasp  again — good  heavens  I” 

“MissWilmoti  Lura!  look  at  me — know 
MarCy  Clifford.  Reproach  me,  if  you  will, 
but  do  not  fear  me.  I  witnessed  your  treat¬ 
ment  from  that  detestable  woman.  Let  mo 
be  your  friend  again — ay,  more,  as  I  have  se¬ 
cretly  longed  to  be.” 

The  pair  walked,  not  hastily,  aronnd  two 
squares,  Lura’s  arm  drawn  through  Marcy’s, 
her  band  clasped  in  bis  unresistingly,  and  his 
stately  head  a  little  bowed  to  be  nearer  the 
ear  into  which  he  was  pouring  earnest  words 
Meantime  Jessie  had  returned  to  her  parlor 
accompanied  by  a  beautiful  little  girl  dressed 
in  an  embroidered  frock  of  pink  cashmere  and 
pantalettes  of  fine  muslin,  her  brown  hair  dis¬ 
posed  in  ringlets,  and  silent  wonder  swimming 
in  her  brown  eyes.  The  lady  rose  from  be¬ 
side  her  and  crossed  the  room,  wishing  her 
brother  would  come,  yet  asking  herself  tremu¬ 
lously  how  far  he  would  approve  of  what  she 
was  doing. 

The  door  opened  and  he  entered,  passing  in 
before  him  bis  companion.  Miss  Clifford  ut¬ 
tered  her  name  in  joyful  surprise,  and  met  her 
with  extended  bands. 

“  Jessie,  dear  sister,  Lura  is  yet  to  be  my 
wife.  The  abyss  which  for  dx  years  ba^ 
yawned  between  us  Is  bridged  over  to-night 
My  dear  sister,  I  am  won  over  to  follow  hence¬ 
forth  your  sweet  example  in  behalf  of  the  un 
fortunate.” 

Mias  Clifford  opened  her  arms  and  kissed 
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with  tears  the  tearfal  face  of  her  fature  deter,  | 
bj  whom  she  was  kissed  and  embraced  in  re¬ 
turn. 

Not  untii  Miss  Clifford,  having  seated  her 
Mend  and  removed  her  shawl  and  bonnet, 
with  ill-restrained  excitement  led  forward  the 
child,  was  her  quiet  presence  noted. 

“  Ton  told  me,  dear  Lara,  yon  wanted  pu¬ 
pils  ;  here  is  a  little  girl  whom  I  have  taken 
into  my  care.  Look  at  her— examine  her 
features  well,  and  tell  me  whether  she  can  be 
taught  to  play.” 

The  person  addressed  rested  her  eyes  on  the 
little  face  almost  indifferently,  started,  drew 
an  audible  breath,  looked  very  eagerly,  ex¬ 
claimed  “  Annie  I  Annie  t”  and  fainted. 

Three  persons  there  were  perfectly  blest, 
but  the  fourth  and  youngest  needed  to  be  told 
her  history  very  circumstantially  before  she 
could  at  all  comprehend  the  change  in  her 
podtion  ;  even  then  finding  it  a  work  of  days 
to  be  convinced  of  the  happy  truth. 

The  party  deserted  Mrs.  Cuddam’s  the  same 
evening,  passing  the  night  and  some  weeks 
that  followed  at  one  of  the  best  hotels  of  the 
city.  Marcy  and  Lora  were  to  he  married 
shortly  ;  and  what  with  a  daily  visit  to  watch 
the  progress  of  upholstering  the  fine  house  the 
former  had  purchased,  and  the  selection  and 
transfer  of  the  bridal  wardrobe  from  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  to  the  mantua-maker’s,  the  ladies’ 
time  was  much  occnpied.  Little  Annie,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not,  amid  all  her  plenty  and  delight, 
forget  the  poor  boy  who  had  been  kind  to  her 
in  her  wretchedness,  and  failing  to  be  in¬ 
structed— her  sister  and  friend  were  so  exceed- 
ti^  bucqr — that  it  was  a  sad  vulgarity  to  re¬ 
member  in  the  days  of  prosperity  the  Mends 
of  one’s  lowliness,  she  continued  to  think 
about  Jemmy  and  to  devise  plan  after  plan 
for  his  sometime  advantage. 

Many  an  hour  she  knelt  on  the  low  window- 
rill,  with  her  oranges  or  other  choice  Amit  un- 
tasted,  scanning  the  flow  of  humanity  below 
for  Jemmy’s  little  riirunken  figure ;  and  at 
the  purchase  of  her  white  satin  hat,  she  softly 
inquired  how  much  it  was  gdng  to  cost ;  when 
told,  she  asked  to  have  a  cheaper,  and  spend 
the  difference  for  Jemmy  a  cap.  Nor,  if 
the  facts  must  be  all  told,  were  Jessie  and 
Lura  at  all  insensible  to  the  lad’s  deserts 
through  Annie’s  representation.  And  so  it 
was,  that  at  length,  about  three  weeks  after 
the  restoration  of  the  orphan  risters  to  each 
other  and  to  happiness,  the  full  board  of  vis¬ 


itors  presented  tiiemselvea  at  Jemmy’s  poor 
home. 

“  It  is  her,  father— I  knus  ’twas — it’s  Mou¬ 
sey,”  was  the  boy’s  exclamation  on  opening  to 
the  little  girl’s  knock. 

So  rapturous  was  he  as  not  to  notice,  or  at 
least  not  to  heed,  either  her  altered  appear¬ 
ance  or  her  three  companions ;  but  running  to 
a  box  in  a  comer,  brought  to  light  an  old 
rasty  black  stocking,  amputated  at  the  ankle 
and  tied  up  with  a  string,  above  which  it  was 
plumped  out  to  the  very  top,  where  it  was 
again  secured  by  a  string.  This,  telling  all 
the  while  how  hard  he  had  tried  to  find  her, 
he  seemed  to  expect  the  little  girl  to  take  firom 
his  hands ;  and  when  she  attempted  to  do  so, 
down  upon  the  floor  as  though  a  vixen  foot 
were  in  it,  stamped  the  stocking  with  a  fine, 
clinking  sound. 

It  was  a  golden  caff,  and  Jemmy  had  come 
near  worshiping  it  for  Annie’s  sake.  The 
blind  old  father  explained  the  mystery  to  the 
visitors  who  had  gathered  within  the  room : 
his  boy  had  found  the  treasure,  between  four 
and  five  hundred  dollars,  as  nearly  as  they 
could  make  it  out,  hidden  in  the  old  woman’s 
bed  after  her  body  was  carried  out  Then 
there  was  with  it  a  little  book,  which  might  or 
might  not  be  of  account — at  all  events,  it  had 
been  carefully  preserved,  and  here  it  was  on 
the  top  of  the  coin.  Clifford  received  it,  when 
it  was  found  to  certify  several  bank  deposits 
by  Mrs.  Maloney,  amounting  to  a  trifle  short 
of  two  thousand  dollars. 

Why  had  they  not  kept  this  mouey  tor 
themselves  I  Kept  it  t  the  old  man  considered 
it  as  beloi  ging  to  none  but  the  misused  little 
grandchild,  and  had  not  been  even  tempted ; 
and  Jemmy  looked  up  in  as  much  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  question  as  if  the  possibility  of 
adopting  another  coarse  than  he  had  had  nev¬ 
er  crossed  his  mind.  Well,  old  Mr.  Creale, 
the  superannuated  tmlor,  and  his  honest  son 
had  made  their  fortune  unCalculatingly.  The 
former  was  removed  to  comfortable  quarters, 
to  have  good  attendance  and  all  his  wants 
supplied  for  life;  the  latter  is  a  promising 
scholar  in  one  of  our  public  schools.  He  will 
be  given  a  thorough  mercantile  education, 
and  be  further  assisted  by  money  and  influ¬ 
ence. 

In  the  evening,  after  the  party  had  returned 
to  their  hotel,  Mr.  Heathoote  was  announced ; 
and  the  gentleman  and  Jessie  Clifford  met 
mneh  as  lovers  meet.  Business  of  the  utmost 
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importance  had  brought  him  from  New  York ; 
of  the  nature  of  which  he  lost  no  time  in  ap- 
primng  the  lady.  In  his  confident  estimation, 
it  was  neither  just  nor  generous  that  his 
friend  Marcj  should  renew  a  boyish  engage¬ 
ment  and  be  ushered  into  wedlock  before  him, 
who  had  wooed  unintermittently  for  at  least 
half  the  interval 

Women  do  sometimes  yield  their  will,  and 


so  did  Jessie.  Therefore,  ther^  was  a  doable 
bridal  where  at  first  only  a  single  one  had 
been  anticipated.  Sweet  Annie  parted  from 
her  benefactress  not  without  smne  tears,  which 
would  have  been  more,  save  for  the  oft-re¬ 
peated  promises  she  had  that  they  would  all 
travel  together  during  the  summer,  and  that 
Annie  should  spend  a  portion  of  each  winter 
at  the  home  of  Jessie  in  New  York. 


SELF  RESPECT; 

AN  ELEMENT  OF  REPUBLICAN  CHARACTER. 


TITAT  peculiar  combination  and  those  im¬ 
pressions  which  form  what  we  call  charac¬ 
ter,  are  not  the  effects  of  a  casual  thought  or 
a  momentary  resolution,  but  the  result  of  a 
succession  of  outward  circumstances  and  in¬ 
ward  action.  The  internal  affects  the  external, 
and  that  again,  the  internal  The  thought, 
awakened  by  some  slight  occurrence  results  in 
action,  which  action  has  a  sort  of  reflective 
power  on  the  mind,  giving  direction  to  the 
thought,  and  that,  tone  to  the  character.  First 
comes  the  feeble  glimmer  upon  the  mind,  like 
the  first  ray  of  morning,  then  the  thought,  the 
resolution,  the  action,  the  character.  And 
the  Scripture,  “  As  a  man  thinketh  so  is  he,” 
obtains  in  more  instances  than  men  would  at 
first  be  willing  to  acknowledge.  The  man 
whoever  contemplates  noble  objects,  whose 
thoughts  are  ever  engaged  on  things,  which 
in  their  nature  are  calculated  to  dignify  and 
exalt  mankind,  will  possess  a  corresponding 
character :  while  he  whose  mind  is  continually 
occupied  by  things  of  an  opposite  nature,  pre¬ 
sents  a  character  directly  the  opposite.  And  not 
the  least  of  all  one’s  thoughts,  in  their  influence 
on  his  character,  is  the  influence  of  what  he 
thinks  of  himself.  If  this  be  too  much,  he 
becomes  giddy,  self-oonfident  and  a  fool.  If  too 
little,  weak,  self-distrustful  and  useless.  To  any 
desirable  character,  self-respect  is  essential : 
but  of  a  republican  character,  it  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  element  But  such  a  character  does 


not  consist  in  that  fierce  one-sided  spirit,'which 
knows  nothing  and  cares  for  nothing  but  its 
own  partisan  ends.  Not  in  that  hollow-heart¬ 
ed  pretense  which,  under  the  semblance  of 
honoring  virtue  and  exalting  proper  authority, 
seeks  its  own  emolument  and  to  accomplish 
its  individual  purposes.  The  man,  who  pos¬ 
sesses  a  true  republican  character,  sees  with  a 
vision  bounded  by  no  party  lines  and  clouded 
by  seeking  no  private  interest.  Like  one  im¬ 
mense  township  lies  his  country  before  him, 
peopled  by  one  vast  brotherhood,  who  have  a 
common  interest,  and  each  has  claims  upon 
all  the  others  for  the  advancement  of  that  inter¬ 
est.  As  an  element  of  republican  character, 
self-respect  manifests  itself  in  its  origin,  in  its 
development  and  in  its  perfection.  Such  a 
character  could  not  even  begin  to  be,  without 
it,  much  less  could  it  be  matured.  The  world 
would  have  gone  •  on  obedient  to  patriarchal 
authority,  or  swayed  by  the  monarchial  scep¬ 
tre,  had  not  this  brought  man  to  a  sense  of  his 
rights  and  his  duties  and  pressed  him  to  their 
performance.  Who  would  ever  have  question¬ 
ed  the  divine  right  of  kings,  or  dared  to  sug¬ 
gest  any  other  than  patriarchal  or  despot¬ 
ic  rule,  had  not  a  consciousness  of  his  own 
ability  prompted  him?  Man  must  feel  hi^ 
power  to  act,  before  he  will  put  forth  any  ex, 
ertion,  and  his  power  to  judge  before  he  can 
give  his  decision :  and  as  self-respect  has  been 
an  element  of  his  character  has  he  felt  consci- 
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oas  and  confident  of  his  ability  to  judge  of  the 
government  under  which  he  has  lived  and  of 
the  institutions  by  which  he  has  been  surround¬ 
ed.  It  is  neoer  his  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  j 
men  with  childlike  simplicity  and  credulity,  | 
but  he  weighs  and  decides  for  himself.  What 
appear  to  him  to  be  evils  and  disorders,  he 
hesitates  not  to  examine,  and  if  such,  to  seek 
to  correct  This  becomes  a  habit,  fixed  and 
confirmed,  and  thus  a  consciousness  of  ability, 
to  perform  one’s  duties  and  meet  his  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  a  fixed  purpose  of  so  doing,  consti¬ 
tutes  an  important,  a  necessary  element  in  the 
formation  of  a  republican  character.  In  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  such  a  character  it  appears  with 
greater  prominence  and  stronger  effiect  In  its 
process  new  issues  depend  and  new  duties  are 
to  be  performed.  Time-honored  customs  and 
usages,  when  found,  in  their  workings,  to  be 
in  nowise  united  to  present  interests  and  cases 
in  band,  are  to  be  corrected  or  abolished  as 
the  case  may  require ;  trusting  to  self,  to  bring 
out  from  the  circumstances  and  its  own  resour¬ 
ces,  something  that  will  more  than  compensate 
for  what  it  removes.  Great  responsibilities 
are  to  be  met,  and  actions  fhiught  with  mo¬ 
mentous  consequences  to  be  performed.  Then 
men  are  treading  in  no  hard-beaten  path.  No 
spies  have  gone  before  them  to  bring  tidings 
of  the  promised  land  or  a  chart  on  which  are 
mapped  the  dangers  of  the  way.  Every  step 
must  be  at  the  same  time  an  experiment  and 
a  remedy.  The  storms  sent  upon  them  from 
the  past  must  be  guarded  against,  and  a  cease¬ 
less,  and  untiring  lookout  must  be  kept  ahead. 
Unlike  and  even  confiicting  interests  must  be 
reconciled,  and  due  regard  be  had  to  the  pre¬ 
sent,  the  past,  and  the  future.  For  such  a 
work,  men  are  needed,  not  of  a  vain  and  con¬ 
ceited  self-confidence,  but  who  know  their  own 
hearta,wbo  have  measured  their  ability ,are  con¬ 
scious  of  their  integrity  and  respect  themselves. 
A  perfect  republican  character,  whether  exhi¬ 
bit^  in  a  nation  or  an  individual,  constitutes, 
not  only  the  true  republican,  but  the  patriot 
When  seen  in  a  nation,  “  public  virtue  perva¬ 
ding  the  hearts  and  conduct  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  people,  is  the  animating  and  sustaining 
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principle.  Every  selfish  and  exclnrive  pur¬ 
pose  must  be  relinquished  by  the  individual,  ' 
and  his  country,  its  glory  and  its  happiness,” 
must  take  fhll  possession  of  the  mind.  The 
people  fully  realize  that  the  government  can 
exist  only  while,  and  as  they  permit  it,  and 
each  individual  duly  feels  the  weight  that  rests 
upon  himself :  and  can  one  fiU  such  a  place, 
and  not  possess  that  self-respect  which  is  felt  by 
a  mm  and  a  mm  only  T  An  absurdity  is  the  very 
idea  of  a  republican  character  without  it 
Along  the  world’s  history,  more  or  less  perfect 
in  their  development,  such  characters  have  ap¬ 
peared,  too  oft  like  angels’  visits,  yet  sufficient¬ 
ly  frequent  to  teach  the  world  their  value  and 
inspire  it  with  a  thirst  for  their  perfection. 
Wherever  they  have  yet  appeared  their  influ¬ 
ence  is  still  upon  us,  some  direct,  and  others 
through  the  impulse  and  impress  which  they 
gave  the  world.  To  one  focus,  have  they  all 
converged :  and  whether  nearer  or  more  re¬ 
mote,  whether  silently  grieving  over  error,  or 
standing  manfully,  even  at  their  peril  in  de¬ 
fence  of  truth,  their  influence  still  afifects  us 
in  numberless  ways,  urging  us  “  onward,  right 
onward  ”  to  our  duty.  To  us  they  “  still  live,” 
and  we  see  them  in  that  far  ofT  glimmer,  which 
ever  and  anon  flashes  upon  us  in  lines  of  beau¬ 
ty,  like  the  golden  finger  of  the  Aurora  on  the 
northern  sky  at  midnight  We  hear  them,  as 
they  live,  in  the  past,  in  the  rumbling  of  those 
distant  chariot  wheels,  which,  though  becoming 
more  and  still  more  distant,  as  the  world 
moves  on,  yet  sends  back  a  more  melodious 
echo  of  sweet  sounds.  We  feel  their  rays  in 
the  very  atmosphere  that  surrounds  us,  giving 
us  warning  and  wisdom  and  nerving  our  hearts 
and  arms  to  a  fiercer,  nobler  struggle  in  the 
cause  of  advancement  and  of  truth.  The  twi¬ 
light  of  such  great  characters,  as  they  sink  to 
rest  from  their  toils  and  troubles  here,  seems 
to  give  coloring  to  all  their  actions,  and  sends  a 
glorious  radiance  down  o’er  all  the  future  which 
will  ^  fully  realized  only  when  earth  shall 
have  a  perfect  gcxemmenL 
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WHERE  space  permit!  a  wider  spread  ap-  which  a  country  houae  ia  Araqnently  reqoirad 
on  the  ground  than  the  limit  of  city  to  poeaeaa  ^ 

lot!  allows  a  house  builder  to  occupy,  the  plan  The  building  is  in  tbe  style  which,  for  wan 
of  the  building  above  represented  would  be  of  a  better  nomenclature,  may  be  called  tbe 
found  very  commodious.  English  rostk.  It  is  of  brick,  painted — the 

The  intention  of  the  design  is  to  provide  spa-  ornamental  work,  or  bay  boards  of  tbe  gable, 
clous  and  liberal  accommodation  for  a  family  and  the  details  of  the  bay  windows,  verandahs 
requiring  rather  an  arrangement  by  which  and  porch  being  of  wood.  Tbe  roof  ia  covered 

large  and  airy  rooms  can  be  obtained,  than  with  slate,  cut  into  an  ornamental  form,  and 

one  by  which  a  great  number  of  inmates  can  arranged  in  a  aymmetrioal  design.  Tbe  chim- 

be  accommodated.  ney  shafts,  which  possess  a  good  deal  of  indi- 

Thus  the  ground  floor  comprises  a  range  of  vidoality,  are  carried  up  in  brick  work,  and 
apartments  on  a  very  comprehensive  scale,  glye  a  very  ellbotive  relief  to  the  roof  aspect ; 
while  the  floor  over,  which  contains  the  sleep-  these  are  of  inexpegsive  character,  bat  look 
ing  rooms,  provides  only  such  accommodation  extremely  well — the  illnstration  given  being 
as  the  ordinary  exigencies  of  the  family  would  taken  flrom  a  photograph  of  the  building  as  it 
demand  ;  and  beyond  one  or  two  spare  rooms,  actually  appears. 

not  offering  that  more  ample  means  of  housing  The  situation  ia  one  of  great  beauty.  It  .  . 

an  unexpected  number  of  guests  for  the  night  stands  upon  a  terrace  considerably  raised  above  , 

vou  vn. — 9. 
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the  lower  level  of  the  lawn  la  front,  being  The  appearance  of  the  exterior  depends  for 
seated  on  a  portion  of  a  natural  ridge  of  high,  its  effect  mainly  upon  the  breaks  and  ontlines 
undulating  ground,  in  the  suburbs  of  Brooklyn,  of  the  design,  the  ornamental  work  being  just 
L.  L,  overlooking  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  of  sufBcient  elaboration  to  prevent  a  look  of 
harbor  of  New  York,  the  Narrows,  and  the  badness  or  poverty  of  detail.  The  over-hang¬ 
wide  expanse  of  the  open  ocean  beyond.  The  ing  roofs  and  the  deep  shadows  cast  by  the 
neighborhood  abounds  in  beautiful  sites,  and  veranda,  porch  and  bay  windows,  sufficiently 
already  many  gentlemen  have  improved  them  relieve  the  exterior  and  render  much  orna- 
by  the  erection  of  villas  of  such  extent  and  mental  finish  unnecessary, 
chai-actcr  os  will  soon  make  Prospect  Hights  In  the  interior,  however,  a  degree  of  com- 
(80  it  is  called)  the  “  court  end”  of  Brooklyn,  pleteness  of  finish  has  been  given  that  is  not 

The  porch  in  front  is  large,  and  the  roof  is  often  seen,  and  with  but  a  small  amount  of 

supported  by  columns,  from  which  springs  the  outlay,  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the 

framing  and  open  tracery  that  form  the  gable,  building,  an  architectural  character  has  been 

The  steps  and  platform  are  of  stone,  and  im-  preserved,  which  many  interiors  costing  four 

mediately  in  front  of  them  is  the  wide  gravel  or  five  times  the  sum  expended  upon  this  do 

roadway  on  the  summit  of  the  terrace,  on  the  not  possess.  The  plan  of  the  principal  fioor 

farther  side  of  which  a  flight  of  steps-  leads  is  as  follows,  and  may  be  understood  by  re¬ 
down  the  grassy  slope  of  the  embankment  on  ference  to  the  cut. 

to  the  lawn  below.  Entering  from  the  porch  is  an  inclosed  ves- 

The  verandah  at  the  side  is  very  wide,  and  tibule,  on  either  side  of  which  arc  arched  re¬ 
in  the  center  projects  sufficiently  to  make  a  cesses  containing  large  windows.  The  Hall, 

good-sized  out-of-doors  room,  or  “  ombra.”  which  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  a  room,  and, 

The  veranda  also  returns  around  the  rear  of  from  its  position,  one  of  very  pleasant  cool- 

the  house.  ness  in  summer  and  warmth  in  winter,  is  o 


ruku  or  PBixciPXL  fumb. 


KirmxcB — A — Entnooe  Porch.  B — ^Vettibule.  C — HbU.  D— Parlor.  E— library.  F— Dtadog-room. 

G — StairoaM.  H — Store-room.  I— Walters’  Pantry.  K — ^Kitchen. 
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noble  dimensions,  being  twenty-four  feel  wide 
by  twenty-eight,  entirely  unencroached  upon 
by  stairs,  the  latter  being  in  a  side  hall,  shut 
off  by  a  sliding  door,  and  so  contrived  as  to 
be  secluded,  and  at  the  same  time  reached 
from  the  domestic  apartments  without  neces¬ 
sarily  entering  the  main  hall. 

In  the  Hall  is  a  large  open  fireplace,  of  di¬ 
mensions  such  as  are  seen  in  old-time  home¬ 
steads  ;  the  sides  of  the  walls  are  panncled  in 
wainscoting  of  blackwalnut,  of  which  ma¬ 
terial  the  mantle-piece  is  also  made  ;  the  ceil¬ 
ing  is  divided  into  compartments  by  beams 
and  ornamental  paneling,  and  the  floor  is 
mast  beautifully  inlaid  with  Minton's  encaus¬ 
tic  tiles.  The  wide  doors  into  the  Parlor  and 
the  corr^itmnding  openings  in  front  and  rear, 
together  with  the  doors  of  stairease.  Dining¬ 
room  and  Library  are  all  of  blaek-walnut,  of 
appropriate  design.  A  more  effective  interior 
can  scarcely  be  imagined  than  this,  and  upon 
opening  doors  into  cither  of  the  rooms  from 
the  ball,  or  turning  toward  the  stairway,  the 
same  character  is  carried  out,  but  in  each 
case  in  a  different  manner.  The  Parlor  is  a 
room  of  great  size,  and  with  its  varied  out¬ 
lines  obtained  by  the  bay  window  at  one  end, 
and  its  large  windows  at  the  side,  has  a  home 
look  which  apartments  of  the  same  liberal 
dimension  do  not  always  enjoy. 

The  Library  is  ahso  panncled,  and  is  a  very 
cheerful  and  pleasant  room. 

The  Dining-room  is  of  moderate  size,  fifteen 
by  nineteen,  but  as  on  festive  occasions  the 
Hall  would  be  used  for  entertainment,  the 
dimensions  of  this  apartment  make  it  sufficient 
for  ordinary  family  use.  Adjoining  the  Dining¬ 
room  is  a  large  and  well  lighted  waiters'  pan¬ 
try,  furnished  with  sink,  and  hot  and  cold  wa-  i 
ter,  and  communicating  with  the  Kitchen. 
Near  to  this  is  the  Garden  or  Kitchen  entrance, 
which  is  contained  iu  the  projecting  bay  that 
extends  beyond  the  side  of  the  house. 

The  Kitchen,  with  its  store-rooms.  Ac.,  needs 
no  espi-cinl  remark.  It  contains  all  that 
modern  use  demands.  Under  the  whole 
is  a  high,  well-lighted  Cellar,  the  inner  stairs  I 
to  which  are  by  the  side  of  the  principal 
flight  In  this  is  a  large  Laundry,  with  wa.^h- 
tube  under  the  Kitchen,  and  in  the  center  of 
the  Cellar  are  two  of  Boynton’s  Ventilating 
Furnaces,  so  arranged  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
used  singly  or  in  connection,  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired. 

The  staircase  is  inclosed,  and  Is  of  conrider- 


able  beauty.  The  landing,  which  is  in  the  pro¬ 
jecting  bay,  containing  the  pantry,  Ac.,  has 
upon  it  a  large  arch-headed  stained  glass  win¬ 
dow,  and  the  upper  portion  of  this  projecting 
bay  is  furnished  as  an  open  roof,  and  is  open 
the  entire  bight  from  the  stair-lauding  to  the 
top  of  the  building. 

The  chamber  floor  contains  one  very  large 
room,  the  same  size  as,  and  immediately  over 
the  Parlor — two  of  twelve  feet  by  thirteen  in 
front  of  the  Hall,  a  large  bath-room  in  the  rear, 
a  large  room  over  the  Kitchen,  and  rooms  each 
over  the  Dining-room  and  Library,  making  in 
all  six  rooms.  By  subdividing  the  space  con 
tained  in  the  large  room  over  the  Parlor,  addi 
tional  rooms  could  be  obtained  and  the  bathing 
accommodation  could  be  so  placed  as  to  make 
one  more  room  on  the  rear  side  of  the  centr.il 
passage  dividing  the  space  over  the  main 
Hall. 

The  Attics,  which  are  very  large  and  roomy, 
are  arranged  for  three  sleeping-rooms  aud  a 
Billiard-room  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
building,  space  being  left  over  the  room 
above  the  kitchen  for  an  enormous  water-tank 
fed  from  the  roof. 

From  the  Billiard-room  a  stairway  leads  into 
the  balcony,  upon  the  sloping  sides  of  the  rear 
roof,  from  which  a  charming  landscape  is, 
overlooked. 

The  building  has  gas  pipes  laid  throughout, 
and  plumbing  to  every  extent  that  conven¬ 
ience  demands.  Upon  the  grounds  arc  a  stable 
and  carriagediouse,  aud  a  hennery.  When  it  is 
stated  that  the  entire  cost  of  the  whole,  includ¬ 
ing  every  item,  has  been  within  sixteen  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  this  house  may  fairly  be  claimed  as 
a  fair  example  of  careful  expenditure  of  means. 

!  Few  houses  contain  rooms  so  large  or  well 
finished,  with  conveniences  so  numerous,  ob¬ 
tained  at  any  thing  like  such  an  outlay.  The 
contract  was  made  originally  for  the  plain 
finishing  of  the  house,  and  was  taken  at  a  little 
over  ten  thousand  dollars ;  after  that,  contracts 
were  made  for  the  embellishments  and  orna¬ 
mental  finishing,  and  the  entire  amount  was 
I  brought  within  the  larger  sum  named. 

Although  this  house  has  been  described  spe¬ 
cially  in  reference  to  the  situation  that  it  in 
this  instance  baa,  it  is  adapted  for  erection 
almost  anywhere,  provided  the  following  ex¬ 
igencies  can  be  met. 

It  should  stand  at  some  distance  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  road ;  it  should  be  upon  an  elevation,  and, 
if  possible,  diould  have  trees  or  higher  ground 
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as  a  background,  with  foliage  upon  either, 
side.  A  lawn  in  front  is  indispensable,  as  is 
likewise  such  a  position  as  would  place  it 
some  distance  from  the  road,  for  it  can  only 
be  seen  to  advantage  when  in  such  perspective 
as  will  present  one  of  its  sides  in  view  with 
the  front,  the  full  front  view  not  giving  its 
true  character. 

The  Garden  of  such  a  house  should  partake 
of  the  finished  character  of  the  building.  I 
would  plead  for  as  much  lawn  and  ns  little 
flower-garden  as  possible.  Immediately  near 
the  house  may  Iw  flowers  in  lK;ds,  but  these 
should  bo  of  positive  forms — such,  for  instance, 
as  the  ornamental  wire-borders  so  much  now 
ill  vogue  would  give,  and  the  beds  sliould  be 
entirely  filled,  so  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a 
flower-basket  placed  upon  the  lawn.  Fldwer- 
ing  shrubs  and  evergreens  may  be  more  nu¬ 
merously  provided,  and  if  the  grounds  are  of 
suflRcicnt  extent,  ornamental  rustic  seats  and 
other  such  embellishments  may  be  judiciously 
placed. 

In  suburban  situations,  where,  although 
large  enough  to  admit  the  erection  of  a  house 
requiring  the  space  that  this  does,  the  land  is 
too  valuable  to  permit  other  than  frequent  oc¬ 
cupancy  by  neighbors,  one  of  the  greatest  dif- 
flculties  is  often  felt  to  be  in  the  proper  man¬ 
agement  of  fences  or  other  lines  of  division. 
The  formal  appearance  of  a  stiff  fence  is  to  be 
deprecated,  and  a  hedge  is  usually  of  too  slow 
a  growth  and  of  too  insufficiently  a  protective 
character.  When  ground  will  allow,  a  sunk 
fence  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  beautiful  in  ef¬ 
fect,  because  it  interferes  with  no  natural  fea¬ 
tures  and  allows  the  grouping  of  the  trees, 
shrubs  and  evergreens  on  either  side  to  be 
such  as  to  carry  out  the  same  idea  upon  one 
side  as  upon  the  other.  Next  to  this,  a  dwarf 
stone  wall,  where  stone  is  cheaply  laid  and 
plentiful,  with  a  rough  coping  ou  top,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  plain  stranded  wire  fence, 
covered  with  creepers  on  either  side,  which 
may  be  encouraged  to  run  over  the  wires,  is  a 
pleasant  way  of  dividing  property,  and  is  not 
expensive.  With  this,  also,  judicious  planting 
will  do  much  to  prevent  the  formal  appearance 
of  a  straight  line,  and  by  so  disposing  the  fol¬ 
iage  that  here  and  there  the  wall  and  fence 
are  entirely  concealed,  a  picturesque  effect 
may  be  secured.  These  ornamental  and  taste¬ 
ful  accessories  can,  of  course,  be  varied  to 
almost  any  extent,  according  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  each  particular  locality. 
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ITEMS. 

MODERN  DWEU.INOS. 

IMPLICITT  of  plan, 
with  power  of  adap¬ 
tation  in  construc¬ 
tion,  to  such  material 
as  the  locality  plact^s 
most  economically 
within  reach,  should 
be  the  quality  archi¬ 
tects  should  most  af¬ 
fect  in  their  designs 
for  the  less  costly  homes  that 
the  growing  demand  of  this  coun¬ 
try  makes  every  day-tnore  im¬ 
perative. 

In  our  large  cities,  small,  com¬ 
pact,  decently-arranged  and 
healthily-situated  houses  that  can  be  procured 
at  a  rent  within  the  reach  of  moderately-en¬ 
dowed  house-hunters  arc  almost  unattainable. 

The  press,  time  and  time  again,  urges  upon 
capitalists  and  owners  of  real,  estate  to  erect 
such  in  great  numbers,  promising  them,  with 
ample  reason,  thousands  of  trustworthy  occu¬ 
pants  ;  but  to  this  time  few  and  far  between 
have  been  the  attempts  to  make  a  response. 
The  reason  seems  to  me  two-fold— the  one  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  ostentatious 
tastes  of  the  day  lead  too  many  to  prefer  a 
large  stone-front  house  entirely  beyond  the 
wants  of  their  family  and  too  high  rented  for 
their  means — in  which  they  can  have  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  possession  by  their  name  shining  on 
the  door  plate,  but  provide  the  means  to  pay 
the  rent  by  selling  themselves  to  a  life  of 
slavery  by  “  taking  boarders,”  and  so  using 
up  the  space  they  do  not  want,  and  getting 
the  means  to  support  the  sham  of  costly  lodg¬ 
ing  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  independence 
and  holiness  of  the  domestic  privacy  of  one's 
own  hearth-stone. 

The  second  reason  is,  that  while  there  are 
foolish  people  enough  left  to  take  such  houses 
landlords  will  not  build  others,  because  land 
is  held  generally  at  so  falsely  high  an  apprais¬ 
al  that  no  moderately-rented  bouse  will  pay 
a  fair  return  ou  the  cost  of  the  building  and 
the  lot,  the  latter  requiring  the  larger  invest¬ 
ment  of  the  two. 

Befon;  this  change  can  be  made  and  honest 
house-renters  can  find  quiet  little  homes  suited 
to  their  taste  and  purse,  the  very  foundations 
of  the  present  state  of  “  real  estate”  interests 
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must  undergo  a  new  laying ;  how  soon  it  may 
come  watchers  of  the  “  signs  of  the  times” 
differ,  but  that  better  days  are  in  prospect  in 
tills  particular  few  can  doubt 

Of  the  houses  now  obtainable,  many  of 
them  are  extremely  well  arranged  and  con¬ 
venient  All  of  them,  however,  seem  to  me  to 
err  in  providing  too  much  parlor  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  the  scale  of  housekeeping  intended 
by  the  usual  occupant  of  houses  of  such  a 
class.  Tbiit  this  is  felt  to  be  so,  is  tacitly  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  almost  universal  custom  now 
prevailing  of  “  living  in  the  basement”  The 
parlor,  furni.“hed  at  an  expense  that  compels 
an  unwise  and  unhealthy  economy  in  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  the  chambers  and  domestic  portions 
of  the  house,  is  but  rarely  lived  in,  and  never 
fairly  enjoyed,  while  the  family  crowd  into 
the  small  front  b-osement,  intended  only  as  an 
eating-room,  to  the  detriment  of  their  health 
and  the  destruction  of  all  real  home  enjoy¬ 
ment 

In  fact,  fully  recognizing  this  habit,  it  is 
becoming  every  day  more  common  to  see 
builders  erecting  rows  of  houses,  the  charac¬ 
teristic  feature  of  which  is  the  provision  of 
the  chief  family  sitting-room  below  ground. 
Although  frequently  all  argument  is  lost  that 
is  directed  against  a  habit  growing  out  of  a 
desire  to  gratify  vanity  like  this,  which  leads 
a  house-occupier  to  seek  the  house  having  the 
showiest  parlors,  which  he  rarely  uses,  rather 
than  one  with  the  space  more  evenly  divided 
between  other  and  more  really  essential  parts 
of  the  home,  a  few  facts  may  be  stated  in  this 
connection. 

The  lowest  stories  of  a  honse  are  precisely 
those  in  which  carbonic  acid  gas  is  most  likely 
to  linger. 

They  are  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  cellarage,  where  this  gas  generally  exists  in 
unhealthy  proportions,  and  whence,  therefore, 
it  is  generally  proceeding. 

The  sewerage  of  a  building  is  concentrated 
at  its  lowest  part,  and  any  gases  which  escape, 
from  imperfection  in  this  respect,  will  be  more 
abundant  and  less  diluted  by  diffusion  with  the 
atmosphere  the  nearer  their  source  is  ap¬ 
proached. 

The  free  admission  of  sunlight  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  healthfulness  of  an 
apartment;  and,  owing  to  the  diflkulty  of 
choosing  the  aspect  of  houses  about  towns,  it  is 
seldom  that  sunlightenough  can  penetrate  their 
chambers ;  but  when  to  unfavorable  aspect 


and  the  shadows  of  neighboring  buildings  is 
added  an  area  wall,  or  a  well-like  garden  in 
front  of  the  windows,  how  many  rays  are 
refused  admission  which  would  otherwise  have 
found  thqir  way. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  efficient  ventila¬ 
tion,  always  occurring  as  a  cause  of  disease  in 
towbs,  is  made  far  more  perplexing  by  imbed¬ 
ding  a  room  in  the  earth  and  surrounding  it 
by  a  bank  or  wall.  This  Interference  with 
ventilation  seriously  aggravates  the  evils  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  for  it  is  familiar  to  all  that 
oven  the  ponderous  carbonic-acid  gas  may  bo 
gradually  dissipated  by  diffusion  with  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  if  this  be  admitted  in  unlimited 
quantity,  and  every  opportunity  afforded  for 
its  escape  when  contaminated. 

If  any  part  of  a  house  be  damp,  it  will 
generally  be  that  which  is  nearest  the  founda¬ 
tions.  Damp,  therefore,  is  a  frequent,  though 
not  a  necessary  attendant  in  underground 
rooms.  Further  details  might  be  added,  but  I 
will  not  occupy  more  space ;  the  medical  read¬ 
er,  however,  will  recognize  in  the  deficient 
supply  of  sunlight,  the  imperfect  ventiLation, 
the  damp,  and  the  presence  of  injurious 
ga.sca  in  abnormal  proportions,  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  many  of  the  conditions  most  powerful 
in  producing  a  constitutional  readiness  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  seeds  of  epidemic,  or  other  diseai^s 
prevalent  or  to  be  dreaded  in  all  closely  in¬ 
habited  cities. 

Many  persons  interested  in  the  great  ques¬ 
tion,  how  to  provide  homes  for  the  people, 
have  suggested  the  more  frequent  use  of  port¬ 
able  houses.  In  England,  a  practical  reply  has 
been  made  to  the  suggestion,  and  so  large  has 
been  the  demand,  that  one  extensive  manufac¬ 
turing  firm  has  turned  its  whole  attention  and 
resources  to  the  supply  of  cheap  portable 
dwellings  of  different  scales  of  accommodation 
and  cast : 

An  English  paper  contains  the  following 
brief  account  of  a  visit  to  an  extensive  foun¬ 
dry,  the  proprietors  of  which,  forsaking  their 
usual  business,  bad  devoted  all  their  energies 
to  the  supply  of  a  new  demand. 

“  A  few  days  ago  we  entered  the  grounds  of 
Clift  House.  Bristol,  where  Messrs.  Acraman, 
Morgan,  and  Co.  formerly  carried  on  their  c.x- 
tensive  operations,  and  at  first  sight  fancied 
we  hod  discovered  a  new  settlement  Scores 
of  snug,  compact,  uniform  little  dwellings 
were  ranged  side  by  side,  and  larger  construc¬ 
tions  were  in  progress.  It  turned  out  that  we 
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bad  stumbled  upon  Mr.  Ilcmming’s  manufac¬ 
tory  of  portable  irou  houses  for  emigrants. 

“  The  houses,  which  are  simple  in  construc¬ 
tion.  and  efficient  in  arrangement,  consist  of  a 
timber  framing.  The  walls  and  roof  are  of 
galvanised  corrugated  iron.  The  walls  are 
lined  in  the  inside  with  half-inch  boarding, 
covered  with,  canvas,  ready  for  paperhig, 
leaving  a  space  of  three  inches  throughout  the 
entire  building  between  the  iron  and  the  wood¬ 
work.  by  which  means  a  complete  ventilation 
i.s  etheted.  and  the  temperature  in  summer 
mneh  lessened,  and  increased  in  winter  ;  or  the 
framing  may  be  iilied  in  with  sun-dried  bricks. 

*•  The  ceilings  are  of  canvas,  with  felt  above, 
I’eady  for  papering. 

•*  The  erections  are  entirely  put  together  with 
iron  screws  and  lK)lts,  and  may  be  put  up  by 
any  inexperienced  pei’son  in  a  few  hours,  every 
part  being  carefully  fitted  and  lettered. 

The  cost  of  a  two-roomed  cottage  is  50Z.,  and 
a  cheaper  sort  is  made  for  '651.  The  furniture 
costs  lOi.  The  shutters  are  arranged  so  ns  to 
serve  in  the  day  as  sun-blinds.  The  hou-scs 
pack  very  compactly  to  save  freight,  the  box 
forming  a  hundred  feet  of  inch  flooring.  Mr. 
Hemming  has  in  progi'ess  a  lodging-house  114 
feet  by  48  feet,  with  14  bed-rooms  and  56 
beds.  It  includes  two  sitting-rooms  20  feet 
by  20  feet,  luggage-room,  and  other  apart¬ 
ments.  The  cost  of  this,  with  furniture  com¬ 
plete,  but  exclusive  of  freight,  will  lie  l/)00f. 
A  i)arsonage-house  has  been  commenced  for 
the  Bishop  of  Melbourne,  and  a  church  is  or¬ 
dered  for  the  same  place,  72  feet  by  48  feet, 
with  600  sittings.  The  cost  of  the  church,  in¬ 
cluding  pulpit  aud  fittings,  will  be  about 
1,0002. 

“The  undertaking  commenced  with  an  endea¬ 
vor  to  make  a  light  portable  house  for  a  sou 
about  to  emigr  ate,  and  now  Mr.  Hemming  em¬ 
ploys  some  hundreds  of  workmen.” 

Houses  could  certainly  be  made  useful  not 
only  to  the  settler  in  a  new  country,  but  capa¬ 
ble  of  aflbrdiug  comfortable  homes  to  families 
in  the  suburbs  of  our  large  cities.  The.sc 
would  be  better  than  the  cheap  and  shabby 
tenements  that  speculating  builders  “runup” 
in  the  newly  settled  villages  of  the  suburbs, 
for  they  could  be  removed  as  prosperity  en¬ 
abled  the  occupant  to  either  give  way  to  others 
better  able  to  build,  or  to  erect  permanent 
homesteads  of  their  own,  the  old  habitation 
being  carted  off  to  “  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new."  This  country,  however,  does  not  enjoy 
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the  monopoly  of  “  running,  up  ”  cheap  struc¬ 
tures,  as  the  following  clever  quotation  from 
the  extravaganza  of  the  “  Good  Woman  in  the 
Wood,”  by  Planchd,  will  show.  King  Bruin 
is  inquiring  about  a  certain  House  of  Roses 
which,  to  his  astonishment,  has  sprung  up  iu 
the  woods,  and  says  : 

“Who  was  the  architect f 
Datne^  A  perfect  stranger, — 

It  was  run  up  like  magic  I 
King—  Tbere*s  the  danger ! 

That  way  they  run  the  houses  tip  in  town, 
The  next  fine  day  to  come  with  a  run  down  t 
Yet,  notwitliKtaiiding  rents  in  every  wall. 
The  rent’s  the  only  thing  that  doesn’t  falll” 


NGINEERS,  and  ali 
others  interested  in 
the  manufacture  of 
iron,  will  probably  lie 
interested  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  items,  which, 
^inasmuch  as  the  min- 
leral  wealth  of  this 
country  is  considered 
by  those  who  watch  its 
development,  as  only  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  find  appreciation, 
should  be  acceptable  to  each  reader 
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who  reflects  how  much  the  more 
I  general  use  and  improvement  in 
‘  4he  manufacture  of  metals,  must 
conduce  to  the  better  provision  of  the  articles 
of  ornament  and  utility  required  in  a  home. 

Groat  improvements,  it  is  said,  are  being 
made  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  especially 
cast-steel.  Messrs.  Blake  and  Parkin,  of 

Meadow  Steel  Works,  Sheffield,  are  making 
steam-engine  piston-rods,  said  to  bear  more 
than  double  the  strain  of  ordinary  cast-steel  of 
the  same  thickness,  by  combining  two  tempers, 
or  different  degrees  of  hardness  in  one  bar — 
the  soft  part  being  inside,  the  outside  being 
harder,  thus  combining  the  two  reijuisites  of 
stiffness  and  toughness.  This  peculiar  steel  is 
now  used  extensively  by  engineers  for  making 
their  screw  taps.  It  (xta  be  made  with  the 
hard  temper  inside,  and  the  soft  temper  outside 
for  medal  dies,  mint  di(‘s,  A;c.  Sampl«;s  arc 
ordered  for  the  Bank  of  Kngland  and  the 
Royal  Mint,  for  their  dies.  Most  of  the  large 
engineers  in  England  aud  in  the  United  States 
arc  bringing  this  core-annealed  steel  into  use 
for  engine  piston-rods  and  screw^  taps.  The 
price  is  said  to  be  about  the  same  as  ordinary 
cast-steel. 

In  respect  to  a  recent  new  metallic  com- 
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pound,  in  which  it  ia  anticipated  that  many 
of  the  metallic  articles  of  Birmingham  manu¬ 
facture  will  yet  be  made,  the  Birmmgham 
Journal  states  that  one  of  the  highest  chemical 
authorities  of  the  day  says :  “  Its  flexibility  is 
great,  and  it  is  strong  in  proportion  to  its 
thickness.  Biit  its  value  in  another  point  of 
view  is  very  great  indeed.  It  is,  of  course,  less 
liable  to  oxydation  than  zinc,  and  even  if  the 
tinning  were  to  be  worn  off.  the  subjacent  zinc 
would  not  be  liable  to  produce  any  poisonous 
or  dangerous  effects  whatever.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  re¬ 
commending  it  as  influitely  preferable  to  lead 
in  any  form  for  the  lining  of  cisterns  or  re¬ 
servoirs  ;  for  all  vessels  in  which  liquids  are  to 
be  kept  for  domestic  use ;  for  containing  pre¬ 
served  meats  and  the  like,  and  for  baths.  For 
all  such  purposes  it  is  also  preferable  to 
tinned  iron,  because,  as  is  well  known,  the 
iron  in  the  latter  is,  after  a  time,  rapidly  oxy- 
disca  \ud  corroded,  and  many  liquids  might 
be  kept  in  vessels  of  this  metal,  or  lined  with 
it,  which  could  not  be  kept  in  vessels  of 
tinned  iron  (tin  plate).”  When  polished,  it 
is  said  to  be  of  silvery  whiteness.  It  is 
already  being  applied  to  a  miscellaneous  va¬ 
riety  of  purposes  at  Birmingham. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Beauvalet,  of  Paris,  has  patented 
an  invention,  which  consists  in  manufacturing 
malleable  iron  and  steel  from  cast-iron,  by 
heating  it  in  contact  with  a  metallic  oxide,  or 
a  carbonate  containing  a  sufiBcient  proportion 
of  oxide,  and  then  rolling  or  hammering  it 
without  previous  puddling. 

A  new  art  of 'ornamenting  metallic  snr 
faces,  recently  invented  and  patented  by  Mr. 
R.  F.  Sturges,  of  Broad  street.  Birmingham, 
is  thus  spoken  of  in  Artt’s  OazeUe:  “It  af¬ 
fords  the  means  of  decorating  the  plain  sur¬ 
faces  of  objects  formed  of  metal  at  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  cost  which  throws  all  other  processes 
hitherto  devised  or  invented  into  the  shade, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  materially  improves 
their  appearance.  The  invention  depends 
upon  tbh  compression  of  a  material  be¬ 
tween  two  or  more  plates  of  metal  in  the 
operation  of  rolling.  It  may  astonish  our 
readers  to  learn  that  the  most  delicate  thread 
lace,  such  as  is  used  in  ladies’  attire,  perforat¬ 
ed  paper,  or  wire  webbing,  when  .  passed 
through  a  pair  of  rolls,  leaves  an  impression 
upon  the  sheet  of  metal  corresponding  in 
depth  to  the  compressibility  of  the  material 
used  as  the  pattern,  and  the  density  of  the 


metal  upon  which  the  pattern  is  required  to 
be  impressed  or  indented.  For  all  ordinary 
purposes,  it  is  equal  to  the  much  more  expen¬ 
sive  process  of  decoration  by  engraving. 


UUTXTIOS  IN  DECORATION. 


COMMON  custom 
sanctions  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  art 
of  the  graiuer  upon 
wood  and  other  ma¬ 
terial  in  our  build¬ 
ings,  and  to  so  great 
a  degree  of  skill 
have  painters  at¬ 
tained  that  the  imi¬ 
tation  of  woods  and  marbles 
has  become  quite  an  art 
Great  artists  have  allowed  the 
merit  of  many  such  pieces  of  work 
— and  it  is  well  known  how,  once 
upon  a  time.  Turner,  the  great  ar¬ 


tist,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Ruskin,  the 
only  artist  of  the  age,  stopped  in  a  picture 
gallery  in  rapt  attention  before  a  piece  of 
graining  upon  the  doorway,  and,  in  presence 
of  the  living  works  of  great  minds  upon  the 
walls,  exclaimed,  “  The  man  that  did  that  was 
a  great  painter ;  he  knew  how  to  paint.” 

But  a  notion  has  sprung  up  of  late  years 
that  all  attempts  at  imitating  material  are  to 
be  condemned  as  msthetical  falsehoods ;  so  it 
becomes  therefore  a  legitimate  inquiry  wheth¬ 
er  the  practice  that  so  prevails  is  founded  on 
a  false  principle,  and  appropriately  should  be 
discussed  here  in  continuation  of  the  subject 
in  the  last  number  upon  “  Shams.” 

Mr.  Ruskin,  the  author  of  the  “Seven 
Lamps  of  Architecture,”  says : 

“  Touching  the  false  ropresentation  of  material,  the 
question  is  inflniteljr  more  simple,  and  the  lav  more 
sveeping  ;  all  such  imitations  are  utterly  base  and  in¬ 
admissible.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  df  the  time  Ond 
expense  lost  in  marbling  the  shop  fronts  of  London 
alone,  and  of  the  waste  of  our  resources  in  absolute 
vanities,  in  things  about  which  no  mortal  cores,  by 
which  no  eye  is  ever  arrested,  unless  painfully,  and 
which  do  not  add  one  whit  to  comfort,  or  cleanliness, 
or  even  to  that  great  object  of  commercial  art— oon- 
spicuousness.  But  in  architecture  of  a  higher  rank, 
how  much  more  is  it  to  be  condemned.  *  *  *  I 
may,  perhaps,  be  permitted,’’  he  continues,  “while  I 
express  my  sincere  admiration  of  the  very  noble  en¬ 
trance  and  genera,  architecture  of  the  British  Museum, 
to  express  also  my  regret  that  the  noble  granite  fonn- 
dation  of  the  staircase  should  be  mocked  at  its  landing 
by  an  imitation,  the  more  blomeable  because  tolerably 
successful  The  only  effect  of  it  ia  to  cost  a  suspicion 
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uptM  th«  tro*  utoei  btlow,  aod  nporn  •T«r/  bit  of  fnn* 
iU  aftorward  oMouiitorod.** 

Aod  tg»in,  at  another  part  of  the  same 
book : 

“  Tb*  worth  of  a  dUmond  U  (imply  tho  aodanitond- 
lof  of  tho  timo  It  raoit  tako  to  look  for  it  beforo  it  U 
found.  •  •  •  Exactly  aa  a  woman  of  fteliog  would 
not  waar  falaa  Jawala,  ao  would  a  buildar  of  honor  dia- 
dain  falaa  omaraanta.  Tha  uaiof  of  tbam  ia  joat  aa 
dawarifht  and  iuoxeuanbla  a  lia.  You  nae  that  which 
prcteoda  to  a  worth  which  it  baa  not ;  which  prctenda 
to  liara  coat,  and  to  be,  what  It  did  not,  and  ia  not ,  it 
la  an  impoaition,  a  Tulgarity,  an  impertinanca,  and  a 
Kin.  l>own  with  it  to  tha  ground  ,  griod  it  to  powder  ; 
laara  ita  ragged  place  upon  the  wall  rather  You  hare 
not  paid  for  it ,  you  bare  no  buaioeaa  with  it ;  you  do 
not  want  it.  Nobody  wanta  omamenta  in  thia  world, 
but  erarybody  wanta  integrity  All  tha  lair  devicea 
that  ercr  were  fancied  aro  not  worth  a  lie.  Imvc  your 
walla  aa  barn  aa  a  planed  board,  or  build  them  of 
baked  mud  and  chopped  atraw,  if  need  be,  but  do  not 
rough'caat  tbam  with  laLiehood.” 

I  cannot  agree  with  thoae  who  think  there 
is  no  force  in  these  arguments.  They  seem  to 
me  not  a  little  convincing,  and,  coming  to  us 
with  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Buskin’s  name,  they 
would  have  been  worthy  of  our  best  attention, 
although  they  had  been  possessed  of  no  other 
claims.  But  I  believe  they  are  fallacious  not¬ 
withstanding. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  sin  is  held  to  lie 
in  the  deetplion.  W«  shall  not  be  suspected  of 
an  intention  to  arg^e  that  there  is  no  harm  in 
a  moral  deception ;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
asked  on  what  antbority  the  principles  of  eth¬ 
ics  are  in  this  case  applied  to  sesthethics.  The 
principles  of  ethics  are  founded  (leaving  rev¬ 
elation  out  of  view)  on  the  primary  convic¬ 
tions  of  mankind,  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
esthetics  can  lay  claim  to  any  higher  authori¬ 
ty.  The  very  fact,  then,  that  these  imitations 
are  so  generally  practiced,  aod  so  mpeh  ad¬ 
mired  among  an  educated  people,  certainly  af¬ 
fords  a  presumption  in  their  favor.  But  we 
shall  pass  from  this  point,  and  ascertain,  as 
careful  judges  ought  to  do,  on  what  aide  the 
best  precedents  can  be  quoted.  Now,  it  is 
common  in  disputed  questions  of  taste — which 
moans,  of  course,  in  all  questions  of  taste — to 
appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
as  the  court  of  last  resort ;  and  I  should  be 
sorry  to  depart  from  a  custom  which,  if  not 
yet  venerable  from  its  antiquity,  has  at  least 
the  merit  of  being  the  fashion.  And  in  ap¬ 
pealing  to  them  we  may  congratulate  our¬ 
selves,  and  perhaps  the  undent  Greeks  too,  that 
they  do  not  live  in  modem  times — for  one  of 
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two  things  ranst  have  been  the  result  of  such 
a  misfortune  :  either  we  should  have  wanted 
a  tribunal  before  which  we  could  bring  our 
cases  for  ultimate  decision,  or  they  must  have 
had  an  accumulation  of  suits  which  would 
have  left  the  Court  of  Chancery  altogether 
destitute  of  a  reputation. 

Did  the  Greeks,  then,  allow  the  principle  of 
deception  iu  art? 

It  is  recorded  of  Xeuxis,  one  of  the  greatest 
painters  of  ancient  times,  that  the  birds  came 
aud  pecked  at  the  fruit  on  his  canvas.  Wheth¬ 
er  this  story  be  more  worthy  of  belief  than 
that  of  Arion  and  his  dolphins  we  know  not, 
but  the  fact  of  its  being  related  sufficiently 
proves  that  the  wonderful  people  whose  sup¬ 
port  we  claim  were  not  less  alive  to  tlic  power 
of  painting  than  of  music,  aud  that  the  decep¬ 
tive  character  of  the  former  was  reckoned  One 
of  its  chief  merits.  In  a  trial  of  skill  between 
Xeuxis  and  Parrbasius,  the  victory  was  ad¬ 
judged  to  the  latter,  when  his  opponent,  en¬ 
tering  his  studio,  desired  him  to  witiidraw  the 
curtain  behind  which  he  supposed  his  rival 
picture  was  concealed — the  curtain  itself  be¬ 
ing  the  picture ;  aud  Xeuxis  gracefully  ac¬ 
knowledged  his  defeat,  saying  his  own  picture 
had  merely  deceived  birds,  while  the  other 
had  deceived  men. 

But  we  depend  not  on  the  support  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  alone.  Mr.  Buskin,  and  all 
the  other  writers  on  this  subject,  admit  of  ve¬ 
neering,  both  with  wood  and  marble.  Now  it 
is  difficult  to  see  bow  there  can  be  more  barm 
in  making  a  wall  look  like  solid  marble  by 
veneering  it  with  paint  than  by  covering  it 
with  thin  slices  of  the  marble  itself— the  com¬ 
mon  method— when  that  material  is  actually 
made  use  of.  It  appears  quite  as  justifiable  to 
paint  a  door  in  imitation  of  maple  or  satin- 
wood  as  to  make  a  veneer  of  the  same  on  fir. 

But  deception  is  allowed  in  many  cases  be¬ 
sides  painting.  The  chief  merit  of  novel  writ¬ 
ing  and  of  acting  consists  in  their  deceptive 
character.  It  would  be  a  new  style  of  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  'that  it 
was  a  gross  deception — that  no  one  could 
read  such  a  work  without  feeling  convinced 
that  it  narrated  facts ;  and  to  Ristori’s  acting, 
that  she  appeared  to  be  animated  by  the  pas¬ 
sions  which  her  words  expressed.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  wherein  these  cases  differ,  so  far  as 
the  deception  is  concerned,  from  that  of  imi¬ 
tative  painting. 

But  the  novel  writing,  the  dramatic  repre- 
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Bentation,  and  the  panting,  only  deceive  thoee 
who  have  not  knowledge  or  penetration  enough 
to  detect  the  imposition.  In  this  case,  indeed, 
if  the  deception  is  the  crime,  the  balance  of 
argument,  according  to  the  views  of  our  oppo¬ 
nents,  is  in  our  favor.  The  painting  contains 
internal  evidence  to  reveal  its  true  nature, 
while  the  real  character  of  the  romance  and 
the  acting,  if  they  at  all  fulfill  the  conditions 
required  of  them,  must  be  ascertained  from 
certain  conventionalisms  known  only  to  the 
initiated,  or  from  extraneous  soorcea  But, 
indeed,  although  imitations  may  occasionally 
deceive,  they  are  not  used  for  the  purpose  of 
deception.  Deception  may,  therefore,  in  ev¬ 
ery  case  be  altogether  incapable  of  defense, 
and  imitations  of  woods  and  marbles  may  be 
justifiable  notwithstanding.  Indeed,  in  the 
same  chapter  which  contains  their  condemna¬ 
tion  there  are  passages  which  seem  directly  to 
justify  such  of  them  as  decorators  are  in  the 
habit  of  using.  “  Gilding,”  Mr.  Ruskin  says, 
“  has  become,  from  its  frequent  use,  innocent” 
“  It  is  understood,”  he  says,  “  for  a  film  mere¬ 
ly,  and  therefore  is  allowable  to  any  extent.” 
I  cannot  admit  the  abstract  justice  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  contained  in  this  passage,  for  it  wouid 
go  far  toward  justifying  any  practice,  however 
absurd,  that  might  happen  to  have  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  antiquity,  and  it  is  certainly  altogether 
at  variance  with  the  principle  on  which  imita¬ 
tions  are  condemned.  According  to  this  doc¬ 
trine,  gilding  must  at  one  time  have  been 
wrong.  But  that  which  is  originally  wrong 
can  never  be  made  right  by  repetition.  On 
the  contraiy,  it  is  common  to  hold  that  what 
is  here  admitted  as  an  atonement  for  the  of¬ 
fense  serves  as  an  aggravation  of  it  But  in 
our  view  of  the  case  we  are  at  full  liberty  to 
take  advantage  of  the  statement,  which — 
even  granting,  for  argument  sake,  that  decep¬ 
tions  cannot  be  allowed — supplies  us  with  an 
apology  for  imitating  woods  and  marbles  in 
all  legitimate  situations;  for  the  use  of  them 
has  been  for  a  long  period  so  common,  and 
the  real  materials  which  are  usually  imitated 
so  rare  in  internal  fittings,  that  they  will  sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  pass  for  aught  else  than  what 
they  are. 

Several  causes  combine  to  favor  the  use  of 
imitations,  which  I  shall  mention  in  the  order 
of  their  importance : — 1.  Their  beauty ;  2. 
Their  durability ;  3.  The  dignity  which  they 
confer  as  objects  of  cost. 

Their  beauty  arises  from  various  sources. 


One  of  these— common  to  all  works  of  art — is 
the  rare  talent  and  skill  displayed  in  the  exe¬ 
cution,  and  which  the  practised  eye  at  once 
detects.  The  second  is  an  inherent  beauty, 
and  is  due  to  the  color,  shades,  and  veining, 
which,  con^tituting  the  loveliness  of  the  real 
object,  are  found  only  in  a  less  degree  beauti¬ 
ful  in  the  representation ;  while  a  third  class 
of  beauty  may  be  discovered  in  the  deceptive 
character  objected  to,  and  which,  to  use  the 
words  which  Mr.  Ruskin  employs  in  reference 
to  another  matter,  forme  a  legitimate  appeal 
to  the  imagination.  The  durability  of  imita¬ 
tions  of  woods  and  marbles  forms  a  strong  re¬ 
commendation,  for  they  are  lasting  beyond  all 
other  styles  of  painting.  As  objects  of  cost 
they  are  in  themselves  of  no  mean  value,  but 
the  fact  of  their  being  executed  in  imitation 
of  objects  still  more  costly  is  never  taken  into 
consideration. 

These  reasons  for  the  use  of  imitations 
seem  of  themselves  sufficiently  cogent,  while 
their  beauty  we  have  traced  to  the  identical 
sources  from  which  the  beauty  of  all  works  of 
art  is  in  tome  measure  derived.  No  doubt  they 
are  altogether  wanting  in  beauty  of  the  high¬ 
est  class,  but  that  which  they  do  possess  is  de¬ 
rived  from  sources  which  are  quite  legitimate. 
This  explanation  serves  to  expose  the  nature 
of  the  fallacy  contained  in  the  arguments 
against  representations  of  material  generally, 
and  which  would  thus  appear  to  consist  in 
placing  under  the  same  category  imitations  of 
objects  which  are  used  eoldg  or  chiefly  on  ac¬ 
count  gf  their  beauty,  and  those  which  are  used 
toidy  or  chiefly  on  account  of  their  suggesting 
ideas  of  cost.  A  fancy  wood  is  an  example  of 
the  former,  a  precious  stone  of  the  latter.  You 
may  deceive  by  making  an  article  which  pos¬ 
sesses  very  little  value  resemble  a  costly  one  ; 
but  to  speak  of  deceiving  as  to  beauty  would 
be  an  absurdity.  The  appearance  of  cost  and 
of  value  may  exist  without  the  reality  ;  but  the 
appearance  of  beauty  and  the  reality  are  one  and 
the  same  thing. 

There  are,  however,  several  conditions,  at¬ 
tention  to  which  is  imperative  in  the  use  of 
imitations;  and  if  these  are  observed,  they 
may  be  resorted  to  without  infringing  the 
laws  of  good  taste. 

Ist.  That  they  be  not  employed  where  the 
material  represented  would,  of  itself,  be  out 
of  place  or  inappropriate. 

2nd.  That  n^object  bq  painted  in  imitation 
of  one  material,  which,  from  its  form,  con- 
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straction,  or  application,  was  obviously  or  ne¬ 
cessarily  composed  of  another. 

3d.  That  no  imitation  be  employed  in  posi¬ 
tions  where  we  are  entitled  to  expect  that  the 
real  material  should  be  used,  or  where  the 
discovery  would  create  disappoiutmeut 

In  conclusion  why  should  not  the  principle  | 
of  g^neralizaton  common  to  all  the  arts  be  ! 
allowed  to  extend  even  to  the  humble  one  of  | 


imitating  woods  and  marbles  I  A  killful 
imitator  does  not  require  to  copy,  and  does 
not  copy  individuals  merely,  but  taking  the 
general  types  of  the  thing  imitated,  he  creates 
or  adopts  a  beauty  of  his  own  in  the  object  he 
represents,  pleasing  not  by  actual  representa¬ 
tion,  but  by  suggesting  the  same  elements  of 
beauty  that  in  the  original  obtained  excel¬ 
lence. 


OUT-DOOR  EMBELLISHMENTS. 

In  the  country  and  suburbs  many  a  stately 
place  of  either  public,  corporate,  or  private 
ownership  is  surrounded  by  an  inclosing  wall, 
or  fence,  through  which  an  entrance  gateway 
is  required.  A  design  for  one  is  here  offered. 


which  is  intended  to  be  of  stone,  and  should 
form  the  principal  entrance  to  public  grounds, 
like  those  of  a  college,  an  asylum,  or  a  ceme^ 
tery,  or  may  be  the  gateway  to  private  property 
if  the  extent  or  character  of  the  place  justifies 
it  In  future  numbers  other  designs  for  such 
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purposes,  and  for  many  of  the  architectural  Among  the  many  nses  to  which  the  manu- 
embeliishraents  connected  with  landscape  facture  of  iron  has  been  turned,  various  ar- 
gardening  will  be  given.  tides  of  ornament  and  utility  for  outdoors 

The  present  one  throws  all  the  character  of  have  been  made.  Among  them,  the  firm  of 

the  composition  into  the  gateway,  leaving  the  Janes  &  Beebe,  of  New  York,  have  manufac- 

gate  itself  of  perfectly  simple  and  unorna-  tured  the  Garden  Seat  which  is  represented 

meuted  form  aud  finish.  On  each  side  of  the  on  the  preceding  page.  It  is  of  rustic  design 

piers  is  a  stone  wall  roughly  faced,  coped  on  and  of  graceful  form  and  pattern.  In  paint- 

top,  and  the  coping  supported  by  a  course  of  ing  this,  the  most  suitable  color  will  be  a  dark 

angular  corbels.  The  same  character  could  bronze  brown,  not  green, 

be  obtained  should  circumstances  make  brick  second  design,  of  a  more  fumitnre-like 

a  more  suitable  material  for  the  wall.  ornamental  character  is  offered,  which 
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would  be  very  suitable  for  a  veranda  or  con-  and  beautiful.  This  maybe  painted  any  color 
servatory,  or  for  a  terrace  in  ornamented  that  will  best  harmonize  with  that  of  the 
grounds.  Its  finish  is  too  suggestive  of  inter-  objects  it  is  connected  with.  A  suitable  tint 
nnl  use  for  the  open  lawn  or  garden,  but,  would,  in  most  cases,  be  a  light  natural 
placed  Where  suggested,  would  be  appropriate,  bronze,  suggesting  the  metallic  material 


Housekeepers  will  be  interested  in  the  fol-  of  the  specimens  of  a  conchological  cabinet 
lowing  information  about  cedar-wood  cabinets  covered  and  damaged  by  a  sticky  gum,  like 
and  the  injurious  effects  produced  by  resinous  dissolved  caoutchouc.  On  making  further  in¬ 
pine  and  cedar.  quiries,  he  found  that  others  had  observed 

From  English  papers  these  facts  are  gleaned:  similar  injuries  in  cabinets  of  cedar.  In  the 
that  an  interesting  lecture  on  this  subject  was  “  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institu- 
delivered  recently  before  the  Royal  Physical  tion  of  Civil  Engineers,  27th  April,  1847,”  in 
Society,  at  Edinburgh,  by  Dr.  Fleming,  the  connection  with  the  reading  of  a  paper  by 
Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  the  new  col-  Charles  Frodsham,  Ass.  Inst.  C.  E.,  “  On  the 
lege  of  that  city.  Dr.  Fleming  had  his  atten-  Laws  of  Isochronism  of  the  Balance-Spring,  as 
tion  turned  to  the  subject  from  finding  some  connected  with  the  Higher  Order  of  Adjust- 
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menu  of  Watches  and  Chronometers,”  Mr. 
Vulliamy  mentioned  the  following  circum¬ 
stance  :  “  His  Migesty  George  III.  was  in  the 
habit  of  having  email  articles  of  cabinet-work 
made  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Kew  Gar¬ 
dens.  The  drawers  of  one  of  these  were  made 
of  cedar-wood,  and  in  them  several  watches 
were  placed,  with  the  inteution  of  keeping 
them  agoing.  In  a  very  short  time  they  all 
came  to  rest  The  experiment  was,  however, 
repeated,  but  with  the  same  result ;  and  on 
examining  the  watches  the  oil  was  found  to 
have  been  completely  changed  into  a  sub¬ 
stance  resembling  gum.” — Vol.  VI.,  p.  247. 
The  late  Mr.  William  Strutt,  of  Derby,  had  a 
small  collection  of  minerals  of  Derbyshire, 
part  of  which  had  been  locked  up  in  a  new 
cabinet  with  close-fitting  cedar-wood  drawers. 
On  opening  them  for  the  first  time  after  some 
months,  the  minerals  were  found  covered  with 
a  gummy  matter,  leaving  a  strong  odor  of  ce¬ 
dar,  and  which  was  troublesome  to  remove  ; 
it  gave  to  the  bright  surface  of  the  crystals 
the  appearance  of  having  been  varnished  in  an 
irregular  and  unskillful  manner.  It  was  ob¬ 
vious  the  cedar  had  emitted  a  vapor  which 
had  become  condensed  upon  the  surfaces  of 
the  minerals. 

Various  other  cases  were  adduced,  and  the 
lecturer  thus  concluded  his  remarks ;  “From 


inquiries  made  in  various  quarters,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  the  most  resinous  firs 
and  pines,  as  well  as  junipers  (which  yield  the 
wood  usually  termed  cedar),  cannot  be  safely 
employed  in  the  construction  of  drawers  for 
the  reception  of  objects  of  natural  history. 
I  can,  however,  testify  that  the  white  Ameri¬ 
can  fir  is  perfectly  harmless,  while  it  is  singu¬ 
larly  insensible  to  the  influence  of  moisture  or 
dry  rot.”  The  white  American  fir,  too,  we 
may  here  observe,  is  singularly  free  from 
resin,  compared  with  other  firs  or  pines.  Is 
it  not  probable,  therefore,  that  the  resin  or 
turpentine  in  other  firs  ha.s  something  to  do 
with  the  production  of  dry  rot  ?  This  is  alto¬ 
gether  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry.  One 
main  reason  why  cabinets  are  made  of  cedar 
is,  that  it  is  believed  to  be  capable  of  prevent¬ 
ing  objects  from  being  injured  by  insects ; 
but  since  it  appears  to  injure  them  itself,  the 
prudence  or  propriety  of  continuing  its  use, 
or  the  use  of  resinous  firs,  for  the  interiors  of 
cabinets  seems  very  doubtful. 

The  appearance  of  old  oak  may  be  obtained 
by  exposing  any  article  of  new  oak  to  the  va¬ 
pors  of  ammonia.  Every  variety  of  tint  may 
be  procured,  according  to  the  duration  and 
temperature  of  the  volatile  compounds.  A 
new  oak  carved  arm-chair,  exposed  to  the 
vapors  of  ammonia,  will,  in  about  twelve 
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hours,  have  all  the  appearance  of  having  been 
made  200  years  before. 

Iron  furuiture  is  made  now  in  great  variety 
and  beauty,  and  when  so  painted  and  finished 
as  to  retain  the  metallic  appearance  of  the 
natural  fabric,  is  to  be  commended.  Venders 
of  such  articles  make,  however,  a  great  mis¬ 
take  in  giving  them  the  painting  and  polish 
of  oak  or  rosewood,  for  the  character  of  the 
ornamentation  and  make  is  generally  not 
that  of  wood,  but  unmistakably  is  metallic. 

When  used  in  conjunction  with  marble,  as 
fuch  pieces  as  are  manufactured  usually  are, 
there  is  a  great  beauty  and  appropriateness  in 


the  natural  evidence  of  the  honest  material, 
and  although  it  may  be  bronzed,  relieved  with 
gilding,  enameled  or  ornamented  in  any  purely 
decorative  way,  there  is  a  quality  about  iron¬ 
ware  that  sturdily  tells  the  truth,  and  will  not 
be  made  to  look  like  rose-wood  or  any  other 
fashionable  ligneus  veneer. 

The  marble-top  center  table  and  the  toilet 
table  represented  in  the  illustrations  are  good 
examples  of  the  use  of  this  material  They 
are  of  great  beauty  of  design  and  workman¬ 
ship,  and  can  be  procured  at  less  cost  than 
would  purchase  rose-wood  of  similarly  orna¬ 
mented  finish. 


One  great  merit  of  articles  manufactured 
of  iron  for  useful  purposes  is  their  dura¬ 
bility  ;  their  principal  objection  is  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  overload  with  unmeaning  ornament 
this  facile  material,  permitting  any  form  that 
fantastic  taste  may  suggest. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  a  correspond¬ 
ent,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  preparing  metallic 
surfaces,  more  especially  zinc,  for  painting,  so 
that  the  paint  will  not  scale  off,  I  would  say 
that  usually  a  wash  of  diluted  muriatic  acid, 
equal  parts  acid  and  water,  rubbed  over  the 
surface  with  a  sponge,  and  if  before  evapo¬ 
rated  therefrom  the  paint  be  quickly  brush¬ 


ed  over  for  its  first  coat,  will  be  found  effect¬ 
ual.  An  engineer,  however,  recently  writing 
me  from  London  a  letter  about  this  very 
matter,  informs  me  that  the  following  pro¬ 
cess  has  been  adopted  there  with  success. 
His  plan  is  to  take  “  Mineral  Tar,  one  quart ; 
Black  Lead,  powdered,  two  ounces ;  Muriatic 
Acid,  two  ounces.  Thin  the  above  with  Spi¬ 
rits  of  Turpentine  to  the  consistence  of  a 
smooth  thin  varnish ;  brush  it  over  the 
zinc  or  other  metal,  and  when  thoroughly 
dry  and  hard,  mb  over  with  a  coarse 
cloth.  After  this,  it  may  be  painted  as  de¬ 
sired.” 
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LIFE  ON  THE  ULLUA* 


I. — A  SHARK  8TORT. 

X  the  month  of  June,  I  was  on  board  the 

barque  Calcutta,  at  anchor  off  the  Ullua.  Mj 
gig  was  manned  and  alongside,  and  I  aud  luy 
friend  Tom  Carey  were  going  up  the  river  to 
look  after  our  stevedore,  who  had  been  sent 
up  some  days  before  to  select  a  raft  of  ma¬ 
hogany.  The  sea-breeze  had  set  in  strongly, 
and  the  afternoon  was  cool  aud  refreshing. 
Don’t  misunderstand  me ;  don’t  think  it  was 
realy  cool — it  was  only  eomparatively  so. 
The  sea-breeze  had  but  modified  the  sultry  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  morning ;  the  thermometer 
stood  at  82°  in  the  shade. 

We  did  not  put  on  our  dress-coats  or  black 
pants,  although  we  were  going  to  visit  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  no  small  importance  in  those  parts 
— the  captain  of  the  mahogany  cutters.  But, 
having  duly  encased  ourselves  in  a  suit  of 
clean  white  duck,  and  taking  our  pea-coats  to 
protect  us  from  the  chill  of  the  evening,  we 
stepped  into  our  little  four-oared  cutter,  and 
started  for  the  river.  My  little  boat  had  al¬ 
ways  been  the  admiration  of  the  whole  fleet ; 
she  was  very  sharp  in  the  bow,  light  and  buoy¬ 
ant  as  a  cork,  and  was,  without  doubt,  a  regn- 
ar  clipper. 

As  we  neared  the  bar.  I  could  see  the  surf 
'reaking  on  it  in  a  remarkably  unpleasant 
'Ashiou.  1  bad  beard  of  the  dangerous  nature 
of  the  entrance,  but  had  not  paid  much  heed 
to  it ;  1  thought  it  was  only  a  tale  to  frighten 
youngsters  and  old  women ;  but  when  I  saw 
the  immense  breakers  follow  one  after  the 
other,  dash  on  the  bar,  and  then  roll,  boiling 
and  hissing,  right  into  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
I  confess  I  altered  my  opinion,  and  looked  on 
them  with  something  like  perplexity ;  how¬ 
ever,  with  such  a  boat  as  we  bad  under  us,  I 
did  not  fear. 

We  had  not  got  far  from  the  ship,  when  the 
man  at  the  stroke- oar  called  ray  attention  to 
several  boats  which  had  put  off  from  the  ^ips 
in  the  fleet 

“  Something  amiss,”  said  Tom  Carey. 


“  Look  out  ahead,  coxswain,  and  see  if  yon 
can  make  out  what  it  is.” 

“  Can’t  see  anything  sir ;  can  you?” 

“  No,”  I  replied  :  “  yet  I  can’t  see  anything 
astern ;  it  must  be  ahead.  Give  way,  my 
men ;  perhaps  it’s  a  boat  capsized  in  the  surf.” 

“Ay,  ay,  sir,  you’re  right,”  broke  in  the 
coxswain.  “See  there  in  the  way  of  them 
two  cocoa-nut  trees;  watch  the  next  rollers, 
and  you  will  see  the  poor  fellows  holding  on 
to  the  boat.” 

I  did  see  them  ;  and  knowing  that  the  coast 
swarmed  with  sharks,  1  saw  'at  once  that  their 
only  chance  of  safety  in  case  they  escaped 
drowuiug,  and  got  outside  the  surf,  was  for 
us  to  reach  them  as  soon  as  they  got  clear  of 
it  I  therefore  urged  my  men  to  put  out  their 
strength ;  they  responded  nobly  to  my  call,  and 
we  soon  began  to  fly  over  the  seas.  A  race 
like  this — time  against  life  or  death — is  a 
most  exciting  thing ;  and  as  we  bounded  over 
the  waves,  a  multitude  of  thoughts  flitted 
through  my  brain.  It  is  perfectly  astounding 
at  what  a  rate  the  mind  will  travel  under  such 
circumstances.  Had  our  boat  been  endowed 
with  the  same  faculty,  the  result  might  have 
been  different ;  but,  as  it  was,  she  seemed  to 
know  she  was  on  an  errand  of  mercy,  for  I 
never  saw  her  skim  so  lightly  over  the  seas. 
She  was  a  paragon  of  a  boat,  was  that  same 
gig  of  the  Calcutta.  Stout  arras  and  brave 
hearts  propelled  her  with  a  velocity  I  had 
never  before  witnessed ;  yet  we  were  some 
distance  from  the  bar  when  we  saw  the  boat 
come  out  bottom  upwards,  and  two  of  the  men 
clinging  to  her. 

“  One.  two,  three — that  makes  five,  sir,” 
said  the  coxswain,  as  three  more  cleared  the 
surf  and  struck  out  for  us. 

“  Thank  God  they  ire  all  safe  thus  far,”  said  L 
“  It’s  the  Raolution’s  boat ;  I  saw  the  captalo 
and  four  hands  go  in  this  morning.  Giro 
way,  my  men ;  a  bottle  of  grog  each  when  we 
get  on  board.” 

“Ay,  ay,  sir,”  said  the  young  fellow  who 


*  The  Rio  Ullua  is  a  small  river  running  into  the  Baj  of  Honduras,  abont  twenty  miles  east  of  the  port  of  Amoa, 
between  Cape  Cameron  and  the  Golfo  Dulee.  It  is  navigable  only  by  boats,  and  is  used  principally  to  float  down 
mahogany  to  the  fleets  of  ships  which  take  in  their  cargo  at  its  mouth.  Its  course  Is  very  rapid,  and  its  banks 
extremely  picturesque  There  is  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  on  which,  at  times,  the  surf  breaks  so  heavily  that  boats 
cannot  pass  without  great  danger . 
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pulled  the  stroke-oar,  “  never  fear  of  that ;  but 
Iiaug  all  grog  in  such  a  case  as  thia” 

I  felt  the  rebuke ;  I  felt  I  ought  to  have 
known  sailors  better. 

“One,  two,  three,  four — I  can  only  see 
four,”  said  Carey ;  “  one  poor  fellow’s  gone. 
What’s  that?  A  shark!  God  help ’em.” 

The  water  foamed  from  our  bows;  Carey 
and  I  clutched  the  thwarts  of  the  boat ;  still 
we  flew  onward. 

“  Another  shark,”  said  Carey ;  “  d’ye  see 
him  coming  down  to  windward  ?” 

“One,  two,  three — only  three;  another 
poor  fellow  gone.  Give  way,  my  bonnies, 
rally  again,  all  together ;  that’s  your  sort.” 

We  were  now  drawing  close  to  the  boat; 
one  man  only  remained  in  the  water ;  he 
struck  out  wildly,  and  then  lifting  up  his 
bauds  imploringly,  sank,  and  his  faint  cry  for 
help  was  dr  wned  in  the  surging  of  the 
waters. 

“Way  enough;  in  bow;  back  water,”  said 
the  coxswain. 

Carey,  who  had  divested  hims<!lf  of  his 
jacket  and  shoes,  now  dived  after  him :  he 
rose,  supporting  the  drowning  man ;  we  haul¬ 
ed  them  on  board ;  just  then  a  huge  shark 
dashed  past  us. 

“  Thank  God,  you’re  safe,”  said  I,  squeezing 
my  friend’s  hand.  The  two  men  who  were 
taken  off  the  boat  had  sustained  no  damage 
but  a  good  ducking.  We  learned  from  them 
that  the  first  man  who  went  down  was  the  cap¬ 
tain  ;  and  as  he  was  striking  out  strongly  only 
a  few  seconds  before  he  sank,  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity  he  was  seized  by  a  shark,  for  neither  he 
nor  the  man  ever  rose  again. 

It  was  a  melancholy  termination  to  our  first 
attempt  to  go  up  the  Ullua,  and  I  felt  the  mat¬ 
ter  painfully  at  the  time,  as  I  understood  that 
both  of  the  poor  fellows  had  wives,  and  the 
captain  a  large  family,  to  lament  their  loss. 
Of  course,  after  such  an  occurrence,  it  was  out 
of  the  question  to  proceed  on  our  intended 
voyage,  and  we  therefore  made  bur  way  back 
to  the  ship. 

I  cannot  avoid  relating  an  incident  connect¬ 
ed  with  this  sad  scene,  which  is  strongly  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  superstition  of  sailors.  The  boat 
in  which  the  melancholy  accident  occurred 
was  strong  and  well  built,  worth  at  least  twen¬ 
ty  pounds ;  yet  after  we  had  rescued  the  men 
from  off  her  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  fleet 
would  touch  her,  and  she  was  left  to  drift  out 
to  sea.  I  must  say  she  had  a  bad  chturacter. 


having  capsized  at  the  same  place,  on  a  for¬ 
mer  voyage,  and  drowned  a  man. 

When  we  got  on  board,  the  appearance  of 
the  sky  betokened  one  of  those  thunder-storms 
which  at  this  season  are  common  in  these  lati¬ 
tudes,  and  we  therefore  made  all  snug  for  the 
night 

A  storm  in  the  tropics  is  very  grand,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  high  moun¬ 
tains;  the  lurid  lightning  plays  among  their 
tops ;  the  thunder,  rumbling  and  then  burst¬ 
ing  with  a  terrific  crash  against  their  sides, 
seems  hurled  back  again  with  double  violence  ; 
rain  falling  in  torrents — in  sheets ;  over  every¬ 
thing  hangs  a  black  pall,  which  is  occasionally 
rent  asunder  by  forked  lightning. 

All  this  is  very  beautiful  to  contemplate  un¬ 
der  cover,  with  a  pipe  and  a  strong  tumbler  of 
grog,  but  to  have  been  caught  up  the  Ullua, 
without  shelter,  would  not  have  been  pleasant 
Snugly  ensconced  in  the  cuddy  of  a  good  ship, 
I  was  fascinated ;  I  sat  up  till  the  storm 
n)>ated,  smoked  three  or  four  pipes,  and  then 
retired  to  my  berth,  to  be  lulled  to  sleep  bj 
the  distant  thunder. 

n. — k  niNXER  IN  THE  BUSH. 

The  morning  broke  with  a  cloudless  sky ; 
the  air  was  pure  and  refreshing.  We  took  a 
hasty  breakfast,  and  jumped  into  our  boat. 
The  surf  on  the  bar  had  subsided,  and  we  en¬ 
tered  the  river  without  any  trouble.  I  had 
heard  that  the  scenery  was  very  picturesque, 
but  I  was  not  prepared  for  anything  so  enchant¬ 
ing.  For  some  distance  the  margin  of  the 
stream  was  fringed  with  trees  and  shrubs. 
Turning  a  sharp  angle  of  the  river,  we  came 
upon  a  small  island  in  the  middle  of  the  stream; 
this,  too,  was  covered  with  tall  cocoa-nut  trees 
and  bushes,  from  which  issued  a  cloud  of  par¬ 
rots,  macaws,  and  other  birds,  with  the  most 
gorgeous  plumage,  that  flew  round  us,  utter¬ 
ing  most  discordant  sounds ;  monkeys,  too, 
cha.sed  each  other  from  branch  to  branch,  chat- 
t<‘ring  and  looking  wondrous  wise ;  and  when 
I  pointed  my  gun  at  them  it  was  evident  they 
understood  the  nature  of  that  weapon,  as  they 
all  scuttled  away  like  mad,  except  one  old  fel¬ 
low,  who  kuowingly  dodged  behind  a  large 
leaf,  and  h<'cause  he  could  not  see  me,  thought 
himself  perfectly  safe. 

Passing  the  Island,  the  scenery  became  more 
bold,  and  of  an  entirely  different  character. 
On  the  right  was  a  gentle  slope,  covered  with 
fine  grass,  while  in  the  distance  the  high 
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land  rose  grandly,  preaentiag  a  succession  of 
thickly-wooded  terraces,  having  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  immense  natural  amphitheater. 
On  the  left  a  thick  forest  extended  far  beyond 
the  range  of  our  vision.  It  is  at  such  a  time, 
with  the  grand  diorama  of  nature  passing  be¬ 
fore  you,  and  the  distant  mountains  frowning 
on  you,  that  you  feel  how  far  nature  exceeds 
the  descriptions  even  of  poets. 

I  confess  I  was  somewhat  carried  away  by 
all  this  grandeur,  and  wondered  if,  in  after 
ages,  those  vast  and  fruitful  plains  would  be 
peopled  and  cultivated,  and  speculated  on  the 
probability  of  those  vast  forests  falling  before 
the  march  of  civilization.  In  fact,  I  was  nearly 
lost  in  the  region  of  fancy,  when  a  sharp  bite 
from  a  musquito  brought  me  up  all  standing. 
I  crushed  the  blood-thirsty  insect  for  its  im¬ 
pertinence  in  thus  disturbing  me ;  but  it  was 
well  for  me  that  I  was  interrupted,  otherwise 
I  should  have  lost  a  fine  bit  of  sport 

As  we  wended  onr  way  slowly  against  the 
strong  current,  I  cast  my  eye  on  the  bank,  and 
there,  among  the  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  I  saw 
something  move.  I  did  not  stop  to  see  exact¬ 
ly  what  it  was,  but  raised  my  gun,  and  poured 
its  contents  in  what  turned  out  to  be  a  large 
alligator.  With  a  desperate  bound,  the  beast 
dashed  into  the  water  and  swam  toward  us. 
What  the  creature’s  intention  was  I  cannot 
tell ;  for  it  is  seldom  or  never  that  they  attack 
a  human  being,  much  more  a  boat  containing 
half-a-dozen.  If  such  was  its  intention,  Carey 
put  a  stop  to  it  by  putting  a  shot  in  one  of 
its  eyes.  Master  Alligator  did  not  seem  to 
like  this  much ;  for  after  a  plunge  and  a 
snort,  he  sank  to  the  bottom.  We  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  see  the  end  of  him,  and  so  we  pulled 
in  to  the  spot  where  he  sank,  and  there  lay 
the  brute,  dead.  It  was  with  great  difficulty 
I  could  persuade  Carey  not  to  dive  in  to  see 
if  he  was  really  dead  or  only  shamming  it ; 
and  we  finally  settled  it  by  splicing  our  two 
boat-hooks  together,  and  giving  him  two  or 
three  admonitory  pokes.  As  he  paid  no  heed 
to  these,  we  concluded  he  was  dead  and  left 
him. 

By  this  time  I  began  to  get  most  voraciously 
hungry,  and  dinner,  that  all-important,  never- 
to-be-forgotten  business  of  the  day,  began  to 
press  upon  the  most  tender  sensibilities  of  my 
nature.  As  there  was  no  post  or  electric  tele¬ 
graph  in  these  benighted  regions,  we  could  not 
let  our  friends  know  we  were  coming ;  and 
Carey  wondered  how  Peter  would  satisfy  the 
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craving  of  our  stomachs,  which  was  now  be¬ 
coming  intense.  He  prophesied,  and  his  theme 
was  salt  herrings  and  salt  junk,  and  all  sorts 
of  horrid  things ;  but  I  knew  our  stevedore 
better,  and,  as  the  sequel  will  prove,  I  was  not 
disappointed. 

As  we  approached  the  village,  two  mulattoes 
scampered  off  to  give  notice  of  our  arrival ; 
and  shortly  afterward  we  saw  Peter  Byrne 
and  the  captain  coming  down  to  the  landing- 
place  to  meet  us.  I  could  see  by  Peter's  coun¬ 
tenance  that  it  was  all  right  for  dinner. 
There  was  no  flurry,  no  apology.  He  inquired 
if  we  had  dined,  and  when  I  replied  in  the 
negative,  he  led  the  way  to  his  log-cabin  with 
an  air  of  satisfaction  which,  to  my  mind,  told 
of  good  cheer  in  reserve. 

As  we  had  matters  of  business  to  settle 
with  the  captain,  and  as  Peter  said  the  dinner 
would  not  be  ready  for  some  time,  we  started 
off,  leaving  the  matter  in  Peter’s  hands.  At 
the  end  of  an  hour  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
captain’s  cabin  ;  the  furniture  was  not  very 
rnhercht,  but  it  was,  at  any  rate,  useful.  There 
was  a  good-.sized  table,  covered  with  what 
might  once  have  been  a  white  table-cloth  ;  it 
was  clean,  but  I  suppose  a  mangle  was  not  at 
hand,  as  the  use  of  that  instrument  had  evi' 
dently  been  dispensed  with ;  still,  a  table¬ 
cloth  of  any  description  was  deemed  a  luxury 
in  the  bush,  and  we  knew  by  this  that  due 
honor  was  to  be  done  to  our  visit.  The  chairs, 
too,  although  made  of  niahogany,  as  was 
everything  about  the  place,  were  not  suited 
to  a  London  drawing-room  ;  but  in  the  bush 
they  don’t  stand  on  the  latest  fashions  ;  and 
so  the  captain’s  chairs,  rough  as  they  were, 
served  us  as  well  as  the  best. 

On  entering  the  hut,  our  olfactory  nerves 
were  assailed  by  a  most  savory  odor,  and  I 
could  sec  Carey’s  face  light  up  as  the  smell 
was  wafted  in  at  the  open  doorway.  We  had 
just  seated  ourselves,  when  Peter  entered,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  black  fellow  bearing  a  large  dish, 
containing  a  most  delicious  stew.  I  shall  nev¬ 
er  forget  with  what  satisfaction  I  saw  it  steam¬ 
ing  on  the  table.  Without  ceremony  we  com¬ 
menced  the  attack.  O,  with  what  gusto  did 
we  dive  again  and  again  into  that  dish !  We 
had  taken  our  breakfast  at  eight,  and  it  was 
now  four.  You  may  therefore  imagine  we 
were  ready  for  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
fl'esh  mess.  As  we  did  not  know  what  was 
to  follow,  we  continued  attacking  the  stew 
till  the  dish  was  empty.  Next  followed  a  dish 
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of  small  birds.  As  we  had  asked  no  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  stew,  we  asked  none  about 
the  birds ;  but.  as  the^  proved  tender  and 
tasty,  and  as  Peter  and  the  captain  bad  assist¬ 
ed  in  clearing  the.dishes  with  a  vigor  second 
only  to  our  own,  I  was  satisfied  it  must  be 
Christian  food,  and  washed  the  whole  down 
with  a  bumper  of  sparkling  pale  ale.  Seeing 
symptoms  of  something  to  follow,  I  protested 
1  had  had  enough  ;  but  Carey  was  determined 
to  stand  by  Peter  to  the  last ;  so  we  ended 
the  whole  by  filling  up  and  choking  off,  as 
Carey  calied  it,  with  a  lot  of  pancakes,  light 
and  crisp.  And  now  the  black  fellow  having 
cleared  away  the  wreck,  we  lay  in  our  grass- 
hammocks,  like  warriors  resting  on  our  arms  ; 
and  taking  a  glass  of  strong  grog,  and  a  pipe 
'^f  fragrant  tobacco,  I  felt  my  heart  warm 
toward  all  my  fellow  creatures,  and  more 
particularly  toward  my  friend  Peter.  I  felt. 
In  fact,  in  that  blessed  state  when  one  does 
not  care  to  call  the  king  his  uncle. 

Carey  was  never  of  a  contented  mind,  and 
nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  a  description 


of  the  captain’s  ewitiM,  and  a  minute  accsnnt 
of  the  various  dishes  which  formed  our  hill 
of  fare.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would 
be  highly  inconvenient  to  managing  house¬ 
keepers,  if  all  guests  were  equally  inquisitive, 
and  (  told  Carey  so  in  a  very  pointed  man¬ 
ner  ;  but  he  only  laughed  and  returned  to  the 
charge.  I  could  see  that  Peter  avoided  the 
subject,  but  I  had  no  idea  of  the  cause  ;  he 
hemmed,  and  hawed,  and  dodged  about,  but 
it  was  no  use ;  Carey  was  determined  to 
know,  and  so  out  it  came. 

Shades  of  Soyer !  on  what  do  you  think  we 
had  dined  T  Stewed  monkey  and  roasted  parrots. 

Reader,  no  donbt  you  feel  disgusted  at  the 
idea  of  such  a  dinner ;  nevertheless,  it  is  one 
not  to  be  despised,  and  very  common  in  the 
Bay  of  Honduras.  I  confess  I  felt  rather 
queer  at  first ;  but  the  recollection  of  its  de¬ 
licious  fiavor,  and  the  guato  with  which  wc 
had  devoured  it,  soon  reconciled  me ;  and 
many  a  time  has  the  memory  of  that  savory 
stew  risen  up  to  tantalize  me  when  I  have  been 
dining  off  salt-junk  in  the  cabin  of  the  OakuOa. 


THE  UNBURIED  LEGS. 

AN  IRISH  TRADITION. 

BT  QERaLD  UBU'FIN. 


IN  the  cool  gray  of  a  fine  Sunday  morning  in 
the  month  of  June,  Sboresha  Hewer  (Gleorge 
Howard),  dressed  out  in  a  shoot  of  clothes,  with 
a  pair  of  runner  leather  brogues  that  had 
never  been  on  man  before,  set  out  from  his 
father’s  little  cabin,  romantically  situated 
amid  a  little  group  of  elder  and  ash  trees, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Flesk,  to  overtake 
an  early  mass  In  the  village  of  Abbeydorney. 
Such  at  least,  to  the  old  couple,  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  ostensible  object  of  Sboresha’s 
long  walk,  though  they  did  not  fail  to  hint  to 
one  another,  with  half-suppressed  smiles,  as  be 
closed  the  door  after  him,  that  his  views  were 
not  altogether  limited  to  the  sacred  ceremony. 
What  was  really  uppermost  in  bis  thoughts  on 
that  auspicious  morning,  as  he  brushed  along 
with  a  light  and  springing  step  over  heather 
or  tussock — whether  the  chapel,  where  he  was 


to  kneel  by  the  side  of  a  little  blue-eyed,  fhir- 
haired  devotee,  during  the  service,  and  the 
long  and  digressive  exhortation  ;  or  the  barn 
of  Abbeydorney  Cross,  where  he  was  to  com¬ 
mence  the  evening  dance  with  her,  it  would  be 
invidious  to  scrutinize,  and  was  especially  of 
little  consequence  on  this  occasion,  as  both  his 
love  and  his  devotion  fell  prostrate  before  a 
master-feeling  which  suddenly  usurped  an  ab¬ 
solute  command  over  the  events  of  the  day. 

As  he  was  trudging  along  a  low  monoto¬ 
nous  heath-covered  country,  whistling  the  old 
air  of  Thau  meen  a  huUa  agus  dhusig  me*  be 
came  to  a  high  double  ditch,  covered  with  black¬ 
thorn  boshes,  with  here  and  there  the  decaying 
trunk  of  an  old  oak  or  beech,  throwing  forth 
a  few  weakly  shoots,  which  still  waved  their 
slender,  boughs  in  the  wind,  as  if  almost  in  mim¬ 
icry  of  the  mighty  arms  at  once  stretched 


*  I  am  aaiaep,  and  don’t  wake  me. 
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forth  over  the  fields  He  looked  along  the  j 
bank,  and  observing  a  spot  where  the  ascent  j 
Was  likely  to  prove  easy,  caught  hold  of  a  ' 
branch  to  assist  him  in  mounting,  when  he 
beard  a  noise  at  the  other  side,  and  a  rustling 
among  the  bushes,  as  if  some  one  was  making 
bis  way  through ;  be  got  bis  foot  on  a  tuft  of 
rushes  in  the  ditch-side  to  proceed,  when  sud¬ 
denly,  with  a  loud  exclamation,  be  tumbled 
backward  into  the  field  ; — for  what  should  he 
see  walking  upon  the  top  of  the  ditch,  and 
just  preparing  to  jump  down,  but  two  well- 
shaped  middle-size  legs,  without  cither  hip, 
body,  or  head.  It  was  just  as  if  they  had  been 
cut  off  a  little  above  the  knee,  and  though 
there  was  nothing  to  connect  or  regulate  their 
movements,  they  climbed,  jumped,  and  pro¬ 
gressed  along  the  moor,  in  as  well  adjusted 
steps  as  if  the  first  dancing  ma.ster  of  the 
County  of  Kerry  had  been  superintending 
their  movements.  They  evidently  belonged 
to  a  man,  as  appeared  not  only  from  their 
figure  and  mze,  but  from  a  portion  of  the 
white  kerseymere  garment  which  buckled  at 
the  knee,  over  a  neat  silk  stocking. ,  The 
shoes  were  square-toed,  of  Spanish  leather, 
and  were  ornamented  with  old-fashioned  sil¬ 
ver  buckles,  such  as  had  not  been  used  in  that 
part  of  the  country  for  some  generations.  They 
bad  slowly  passed  by  Shoresha,  and  already 
left  him  staring  behind,  at  the  distance  of  a 
good  stone-throw,  before  he  recovered  from 
his  astonishment  sufficiently  to  think  of  rising, 
which  he  accomplished  slowly,  and  almost  in¬ 
voluntarily,  never  taking  his  eyes  off  the  legs, 
but  ejaculating  to  himself,  “  Blessed  mother 
in  Heaven  I  is  it  awake  or  draming  I  am.” 
They  had  now  got  on  so  far,  that  he  perceived 
they  would  be  soon  out  of  sight,  if  he  did  not 
move  ill  pursuit ;  so,  abandoning  Abbeydor- 
ney  and  its  inducements,  he,  without  hesitation, 
adopted  that  resolution. 

it  would  be  in  vain  to  detail  all  theohs!  the 
Dliar  a  dicus!  the  monoms!  that  escaped 
from  Shoresha,  time  after  time,  as  the  legs 
hopped  over  a  trench,  picked  their  steps 
through  a  patch  or  bog,  or  pushed  through  a 
thicket.  He  was  before  long  joined  by  a 
neighbor  who  was  on  his  way  to  Listowel,  for 
the  priest  to  christen  his  child,  but  who  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  following  and  a.s- 
certaining  bow  this  extraordinary  phenomenon 
should  end.  A  smith,  and  a  little  boy  who 
had  been  dispatched  to  fetch  him  from  the 
(uvss-road  by  a  traveler  to  get  a  few  nails 
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driven  into  a  loosened  slioe,  soon  after  fell  in 
with  him.  A  milkmaid  laid  down  her  can  and 
spancill,  and  some  ragged  gorsoons  gave  over 
their  early  game  of  goal,  as  they  came  up, 
and  so  great  were  the  numbers  collected  when 
they  approached  Listowel,  even  at  that  dewy 
hour  of  the  morning,  that  it  seemed  like  the 
congregation  of  some  little  village  chapel 
moving  along  at  prayer  time. 

It  was  amusing  enough,  when  they  arrived, 
at  the  waters  of  the  Flesk,  to  observe  with 
what  delicacy  and  elegance  the  legs  tripped 
over  it,  from  stepping  stone  to  stepping  stone, 
without  getting  spot  or  speck  on  the  beautiful 
silk  stockinga  They  now  cut  across  the 
country  at  a  nimble  gait,  the  procession  be¬ 
hind  lengthening  every  hour,  and  increasing 
in  clamorous  exclamations  of  wonder  as  it 
proceeded. 

After  some  hard  walking,  they  descended 
into  a  wooded  glen,  where  the  tangled  under¬ 
wood,  and  wild  briar,  and  close  and  stopping 
branches  of  the  alder  timber  rendered  it  no 
pleasant  traveling  to  such  as  were  under  the 
heavy  disadvantage  of  a  superincumbent  body. 
To  the  subjects  of  our  narrative,  which  were 
annoyed  by  no  such  lumber,  of  course  no  diffi¬ 
culties  presented  themselves  ;  they  hopped 
over  the  dense  brushwood,  or  ducked  under  the 
branchy  arms  of  oak  or  elm  stretched  across  the 
path,  with  equal  activity,  while  the  most  eager 
of  the  crowd  behind  were  eternally  knock¬ 
ing  their  foreheads  and  noses  against  some  un¬ 
observed  bough,  or  dragging  their  tattered 
clothes  through  blackthorn  and  briar  :  several, 
wearied  and  fretted  with  the  chase,  soon  fell 
behind,  while  others,  seeing  no  probability  of 
any  intermediate  termination  to  it,  and  al¬ 
though  ignorant  to  what  it  might  lead,  gave 
up  in  apprehension.  A  thousand  surmises 
about  it  were  already  afloat ;  some  saying 
they  saw  them  going  to  stop  once  or  twice, 
and  that  they  certainly  would  not  go  much 
further  ;  others  swearing  out,  that  “  ’twas  fast¬ 
er  and  faster  they  were  walking  every  mo¬ 
ment.  and  that  the  diekens  a  one  of  ’em  would 
stop  or  stay  until  they  go  to  the  banks  of  the 
Shannon.”'  Many  suggested  that  it  wasn’t 
they  at  all  that  were  there,  but  only,  as  it 
were,  the  shapes  of  ’em  ;  and  that  they’d  keep 
going,  going,  ever,  until  it  was  night,  and  lead 
’em  all  into  some  wood  or  desert  place  ;  and 
then  maybe,  the  ground  to  open  beneath  ’em 
or  a  gush  of  wind  to  come  by  and  sweep  ’em 
away  in  one  gvaU,  so  that  they’d  never  be 
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heard  of  after.  The  legs  had,  meantime, 
crossed  a  shallow  part  of  the  river  Gale,  that 
stole  noiselessly  through  the  bottom  of  the 
glen,  and  pressed  on  with  renewed  vigor  at 
the  opposite  side.  A  flat,  moorish,  nninter- 
esting  looking  country,  fell  fast  behind  them  ; 
and  as  they  invariably  pursued  the  most  di¬ 
rect  route  to  Tarbert,  the  tired  followers, 
which  now  consisted  chiefly  of  boys  and  young 
men,  began  in  good  earnest  to  suspect  that 
town  to  be  their  real  destination.  They  were, 
however,  soon  relieved  from  these  disagreeable 
anticipations,  when  the  legs  arrived  opposite 
a  place  called  Newtown-Sands,  made  a  sudden 
stop,  wheeled  the  toes  round  to  the  right,  and 
almost  instantly  sprang  across  a  little  trench  ; 
they  then  advanced  rapidly  toward  the  re¬ 
mains  of  an  old  church,  which  arc  still  to  be 
scon  there,  within  one  or  two  fields  of  the 
road.  There  are  but  three  roofless  walls  now 
standing  ;  and  close  to  where  the  west  gable 
formerly  stood,  is  one  solitary  tree,  which,  in 
that  unwooded  and  almo.st  uninhabted  region, 
only  adds  to  the  universal  loneliness.  There 
are  a  few  graves  about,  but  even  these  are  only 
observable  on  a  very  close  approach,  so  buried 
are  they  in  the  long  rank  gra.ss  and  weeds,  and 
in  the  fallen  rubbish  of  the  building.  To  one 
of  these,  which  lay  close  to  the  south  wall, 
our  heroes  moved  on,  but  at  a  more  measured, 
and  it  would  seem,  reverential  pace  than  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  kneeling  slowly  down  beside  it,  re¬ 
mained  in  that  position  before  the  wondering 
eyes  of  the  few  who  had  persevered  in  the 
pursuit,  and  had  now,  one  after  another,  come 
up.  As  their  courage  grew  bolder  in  contem¬ 
plating  the  pacific  and  holy  attitude  of  the 
legs,  they  began  gradually  to  contract  their 
circle,  and  creep  nearer  and  nearer  ;  but  the 
closer  they  approach,  the  more  shadowy  did 
the  objects  become,  until  the  resemblance  was 
only  to  be  distinguished  by  a  fleecy,  almost 
transparent  outline,  which  moment  after  mo¬ 
ment  was  less  defined,  and  at  last  melted 
away  into  thin  air. 

Such  was  the  story  that  occupied  the 
thoughts  and  tongues  of  all  the  gossips  from 
Newtown-Sands  to  Abbeydorney,  for  months 
and  years  after.  As  the  occurrence  was  in  it¬ 
self  quite  unique  in  its  kind,  even  those  who 
pretended  to  the  most  intimate  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  spiritual  world,  as  well  as  the 
confessed  and  best  accredited  agents  of  the 
fentUman,  were  wholly  nnable  to  offer  any 
thing  like  a  probable  explanation  of  it  One 


old  blind  woman,  who  was,  indeed,  the  Lord 
knows  how  old,  and  was  wrinkled  and  gray 
in  the  memory  of  the  baldest  inhabitants  of 
Abbeydorney,  called  to  mind  a  tale  that  had 
been  told  her  when  a  child,  which  perhaps 
may  be  said  to  give  some  clue  to  it 
“There  lived,”  she  said,  “  in  former  times, 
a  lady  of  immense  wealth,  who  had  a  strong 
castle  not  far  from  Abbeydorney,  though  no 
one  could  now  tell  where ;  and  two  great 
lords  came  to  propose  for  her — one  a  fair¬ 
haired,  blue-eyed  youth,  of  a  delicate  make 
and  graceful  manner  ;  the  other  a  dark,  stout, 
athletic  flgure,  but  proud  and  uncourtly.  The 
lady  liked  the  fair  lad  best,  which  made  the 
other  so  jealous  of  him,  that  he  was  deter¬ 
mined,  one  way  or  another,  to  compass  his 
death.  So  he  engaged  a  fellow,  by  a  large 
sum  of  money,  to  get  access  to  his  bed-room 
at  night,  and  cut  off  his  head  with  the  hatchet 
On  the  night  the  murder  was  to  be  committed, 
he  made  the  lad,  who  never  suspected  him, 
drink  more  wine  than  usual  after  dinner,  that 
he  might  be  wholly  incapable  of  resistance. 
In  this  state  he  retired  to  his  room,  where  he 
threw  himself  on  the  bed  without  undressing, 
and,  as  it  awkwardly  enough  happened,  with 
his  head  toward  the  bed’s  feet  In  a  few  min¬ 
utes  in  eame  the  fellow  with  the  hatchet,  and 
struck  a  blow  that  he  thought  must  have  sev¬ 
ered  the  head  from  the  body,  but  it  was  the 
two  legs  he  had  cut  off.  Upon  this  the  young 
lord  groaned,  and  immediately  after  received 
another  blow,  which  killed  him.  The  corpse 
was  put  into  a  sack,  and  carrjed  that  night  to 
Newtown-Sands,  where  it  got  Christian  bu¬ 
rial  ;  but  the  legs  were  thrown  into  a  hole  in 
the  castle  garden,  and  covered  up  with  earth. 
The  lord  who  had  procured  the  murder  the 
next  day  pretended  to  the  lady  that  the  blue¬ 
eyed  lad  had  returned  home ;  upon  which, 
not  knowing  the  deceit,  she  became  quite  of¬ 
fended,  and  in  a  few  weeks  after  agreed  to 
marry  his  rival.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  joy 
and  feasting  oq  the  bridal  night,  there  was  a 
horn  blown  outside  the  castle,  and  soon  after, 
steps  were  heard  ascending  the  great  stair¬ 
case,  and  the  door  of  the  bridal  hall  flew 
open,  and  in  walked  two  bodyless  legs.  Then 
there  was  screaming,  and  running,  and  the 
bride  fainted  ;  but  the  legs  followed  the  bride¬ 
groom  about  everywhere,  until  he  quitted  the 
castle;  and  it  was  said,  that  wherever  he 
looked  or  turned  to,  ilrom  that  hour,  he  saw 
them  stalking  before,  or  beside,  or  behind 
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him,  until  he  wasted  and  fell  into  a  decay. 
And  when  he  was  dying  he  confess(Hl  the 
whole,  and  desired  the  assassin  might  be 
searched  for  everywhere,  to  ascertain  from 
him  where  the  legs  were  thrown,  that  they 
might  be  dug  up,  and  get  Christian  burial, 
but  the  villiau  was  never  found  from  that  day 


to  this,  and,  may  be,”  continued  the  old  wo¬ 
man,  “  the  legs  are  in  punishment  this 
way  and  get  leave  to  walk  the  country  of 
an  odd  time  to  show  what's  happening  to 
them,  and  make  some  good  soul  search  them 
out,  and  have  them  removinl  to  Newtown- 
Sands.” 


THE  MODER 

IN  the  days  of  Grecian  civilization,  to  con¬ 
tend  for  the  prize  in  the  various  games  re¬ 
quiring  physical  force,  daring  and  tkill,  was 
not  beneath  the  dignity  of  generals,  orators 
and  poets.  For,  in  those  days  of  materialism, 
a  fine,  healthy,  well-developed  body  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  necessary  to  the  true  development 
of  the  man  as  was  the  most  severe  and  ex¬ 
tended  course  of  intellectual  training. 

The  Olympic  games  were  participated  in  by 
the  soldier  and  the  philosopher,  who  there 
contended  for  the  prize  in  wrestling,  boxing, 
throwing  the  quoits,  and  running.  It  was 
the  pride  of  all  grades  of  society  to  present  to 
the  eyes  of  the  world  a  manly  physique. 
Fathers  wrestled  in  the  same  ring  that  trem¬ 
bled  beneath  the  tread  of  their  flery  children  ; 
mothers  saw  with  joy  the  triumphs  of  a  son  ; 
-  and  lovely  maidens  looked  down — like  guard¬ 
ian  spirits — upon  their  lovers  below,  who.  In¬ 
spired  by  the  applauding  multitude  and  the 
tender  glances  of  the  fairer  sex,  redouble  their 
exertions  till  the  distant  hills  shout  bock  the 
praises  of  the  victor. 

Greek  civilization — the  ripened  age  of  ma¬ 
terialism — was  the  fruit  of  sensism,  or  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  sense.  In  its  highest  development  it 
produced  poets  whose  works  arc  still  studied 
and  regarded  as  models ;  philosophers  whose 
views  have  served,  thousands  of  years  after 
their  authors  were  gathered  to  their  fathers, 
to  stimulate  the  most  flery  controversies, 
arouse  the  intellectual  capability  of  the  world, 
and  irom  the  monasteries  and  universities  of 
Europe  to  send  forth  pondrous  volumes  and 
armies  of  es.says,  and  thus  diffuse  among  the 
people  somewhat  of  that  sweet  bread  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  few ;  Kulptors,  also,  whose 
God-like  marbles  served  as  the  school  In 
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which  the  great  Buonarottl  developed  his 
talents. 

The  immense  superiority  of  the  sculptors  of 
Greece  is  partially  accounted  for  in  the  fact  of 
the  high  repute  in  which  all  athletic  c.xcrciscs 
were  held.  Praxiteles,  and  other  great  sculp¬ 
tors,  probably,  gloried  in  sound  constitutions 
ntid  vigorous,  strong  bodies.  And  it  is  not  at 
all  unreoi^onable  to  suppose  that  if  that  sal¬ 
low,  unhealthy  class  of  beings  in  New  York 
called  artists  (honorable  exceptions  of  course), 
would  practice,  a  few  hours  each  day,  fencing, 
boxing  and  other  healthy  exercises,  they 
would  not  only  be  more  acceptable  in  point 
of  elegance  of  manner,  but  would  considerably 
improve  in  their  art.  For,  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  own  physique,  they  would  ac¬ 
quire  the  knowledge  and  understand  the 
beauties  of  form. 

It  is  true  that  gymnastics,  in  our  day,  arc 
looked  upon  rather  suspiciously,  and  that 
boxing,  especially,  is  thought  a  ‘‘dangerous 
vice.”  The  effect  of  this  snobish,  weak  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  proper  training  of  the  body  is 
alrpody  visible  in  the  sickly  faces  and  wasted 
forms  of  our  young  men,  and  the  bread  and 
butter  die-away-itiveness  of  the  antiquated 
young  ladies  addicted  to  hoops.  The  flrst  go 
to  the  groggery  and  revive  the  sinking  form 
by  drinking  a  flery  poison ;  the  last  enter  their 
closet  in  secret,  where,  away  from  the  corrup¬ 
tions  of  the  world,  they  drink  incredible  quan¬ 
tities  of  Schiedam  Schnapps.  Healthy  exer¬ 
cise  would  diminish  the  desire  and  need  of 
stimulating  drinks. 

Boxing,  in  the  Greek  civilization,  was  one 
of  the  favorite  amusements  of  the  noblest  and 
most  learned — of  poets  and  philosophers  ;  nor 
did  they  think  it  beneath  them  to  encounter 
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one  wboee  only  claim  to  public  attention  wiw 
physical  force  and  skill.  Indeed,  so  highly 
esteemed  was  the  athlete,  that  a  victor  from 
any  of  the  great  games  was  not  only  received 
by  his  native  city  or  province  with  public 
marks  of  approbation,  but  in  many  instances 
a  triumphal  procession,  composed  of  the  most 
distinguished  citizens  was  formed  to  conduct 
him  in  triumph  through  the  breach  which  had 
previously  been  made  in  the  walls  of  the  city 
for  that  special  purpose.  What  greater  honor 
could  a  people  bestow  upon  a  favorite  ?  The 
gate  through  which  emperors  might  pass  was 
not  sufficient  for  the  dignity  of  the  athlete. 

As  the  monotheistic  age  of  the  world  ap¬ 
proached,  these  games  gradually  lost  their  for¬ 
mer  prestige— the  athlete  became  professional. 
In  Rome,  they  formed  a  college ;  were  ex¬ 
empt  from  taxes,  and  were  allowed  extraor¬ 
dinary  privileges. 

When  Christianity,  at  last  triumphant,  es¬ 
tablished  itself  in  the  city  of  the  Csesars,  pub¬ 
lic  “  games,”  being  relics  of  heathenism,  were 
abolished.  Men  were  taught  that  to  the  flesh 
is  attributable  the  loss  of  paradise  ;  for,  as  St. 
Paul  says,  the  spirit  is  willing,  but'thc  flesh  is 
weak  ;  therefore,  the  sp  rituallstio  ago  mor- 
tifled  the  body,  denied  it  proper  training  to 
the  end  that  they  might  overcome  the  desires 
of  the  flesh.  In  the  middle  ages  the  athlete 
was  again  revived,  but  intensely  spiritualized. 
The  knight-errant,  wandering  from  place  to 
place,  penetrating  gloomy  forests,  crossing 
streams,  and  encountering  the  most  unheard- 
of  dangers,  was  the  athlete  of  spiritualism. 
The  grand  tournament,  held  from  time  to 
time,  were  the  Olympic  games  of  Christiimity. 

With  the  discovery  of  flre-arms  knight-er¬ 
rantry  lost  much  of  its  charm  and  power  for 
good.  The  strength  and  daring  of  one  man 
was  no  longer  sufficient  to  awe  a  band  of  vil- 
lians,  armed  with  weapons  which  were  effect¬ 
ive,  while  the  foe  was  yet  distant  The 
reformation  brought  a  materialistic  influence 
to  bear  upon  society,  but  so  mongrel  in  its 
character  that,  in  fact,  it  destroyed  the  last 
remnant  of  the  true  athlete.  In  place  of  no¬ 
ble,  manly  exercises,  the  world  expended  its 
physical  power  in  the  arduous  duty  of  meas¬ 
uring  tape.  The  knights  of  our  country,  and 
England,  arc  pork  merchants,  and  dealers  in 
crinoline ;  of  France,  cooks  ;  of  Germany, 
men  who  can  drink  one  hundred  and  twenty 
glasses  of  lager  beer  without  getting  tipsy. 

Our  athletes  are  circus  actors  and  pugilists. 


i  The  latter,  oftentimes  men  of  wonderful 
strength,  agility  and  beauty  of  form,  monopo¬ 
lize  the  noble  exercise  of  boxing.  They  are,  with¬ 
out  exception,  we  believe,  ignorant  and  brutal 
men,  whose  chief  delight  is  to  “  punish  ”  their 
opponents.  How  g^at  the  contrast !  the  vic¬ 
torious  pugilist  of  our  dajr  skulking  about  to 
escape  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  the  victor 
of  the  Olympic  games  received  in  triumph  by 
the  dignitaries  of  his  city,  amid  the  plaudits 
of  an  admiring  multitude ! 

Once  in  a  while,  however,  a  pugilistic  en¬ 
counter  takes  place,  of  a  character  to  attract 
the  attention  of  those  who  most  shudder  at 
the  brutality  displayed.  And  thus,  while  wo 
deprecate  the  evil  of  pugilism  as  it  is  at 
present  practised,  we  must  say  that  we  read 
with  considerable  zest  the  account  published 
in  Porter’s  Spirit  of  the  Times,  of  the  “  great 
fight  ”  which  recently  took  place  near  London, 
England,  between  two  distinguished  gentlenvn 
of  the  “fancy” — Tom  Paddock  and  Tom 
Sayers. 

The  “  champion’s  belt,”  it  appears,  adorned 
the  waist  of  the  distinguished  Sayers.  Pad- 
dock  being  a  man  of  many  battles,  aspired  to 
the  honors  of  the  belt  of  England,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  challenged  the  “  champion.”  The  chal¬ 
lenge  was  accepted,  and  after  considerable  di¬ 
plomacy,  the  day  approached  which  should  de¬ 
cide  the  fearful  contest.  The  parties  entered 
the  ring,  and  after  shaking  hands  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  commenced  the  scientifle 
feints,  piuises,  &c.,  preparatory  to  the  more 
brutal  di.>iplays  of  the  contest 

There  were  twenty-one  rounds  fonght ;  and 
it  is  an  interesting  fact  to  the  observer  of 
human  nature,  that,  throughout  the  battle,  a 
spirit  of  friendship  seemed  to  animate  each  of 
the  combatants.  This  was  more  particularly 
seen  in  the  lost  round,  when  Paddock,  being 
completely  whipped,  put  his  hands  out  as 
though  to  support  himself ;  Sayers  seeing  this, 
restrained  the  last  blow  which  he  was  about  to 
strike,  and  taking  his  opponent  by  the  band, 
led  him  gently  to  a  seat.  The  fight  lasted  one 
hour  and  twenty  minutes. 

However  much  we  may  deprecate  such  bru¬ 
tal  displays,  we  must  say  the  above  has  a  touch 
of  something  akin  to  the  old  Roman  contests, 
while  in  the  noble  forbearance  of  the  victo¬ 
rious  Sayers  we  see  a  spirit  which  might  have 
won  laurels  in  the  days  of  knight-errantry. 

We  were  considerbly  amused  the  other  day 
by  a  card  in  one  of  the  daily  papers.  It  ap- 
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pears  that  a  notorious  pugilist  by  the  name  of 
Morrissy  has  been  treating  with  a  brother 
‘•artist,”  known  among  the  gentry  of  the 
ring  as  “  Benicia  Boy and  iu  the  ulti¬ 
matum  of  Morrissy,  that  worthy  says,  “Let 
him  (Benicia  Boy)  accept  this  or  shut  up.” 
To  which  the  other  replies  that  he  accepts  Mr. 
Morrissy’s  terms ;  but  he  considers  the  slang 
phrases  of  Mr.  Morrissy  entirely  beneath  his 
notice,  as  he  wishes  it  (the  fight)  conducled 
upon  perfectly  genilenumly  principles.  This  i.i 
certainly  amusing ;  two  probably  notorious 
characters  making  preparations  for  an  inhuman 
encounter,  and  one  of  them  reprimandiug  the 
other  for  making  use  of  ungentlemanly  lan¬ 
guage.  The  parties  will,  probably,  enter  the 
ring  with  any  but  friendly  feelings;  and  when 
the  victor  prepares  to  strike  the  final  blow, 
we  doubt  if  he  bolds  bis  band,  even  though  to 
strike  were  an  excess  of  brutality. 


Aug., 

So  much  for  the  modern  athlete  of  pugilis¬ 
tic  proclivities  1  Before  closing,  we  will  say 
a  lew  words  respecting  the  exercise  of  boxing, 
which,  though  less  graceful,  perhaps,  than 
f(  ncing,  is  really  preferable  of  th^  two.  It 
brings  every  muscle  into  action,  develops  the 
I>crceptive  faculties — for  quick  perception  in 
sparring  is  half  the  battle ;  gives  a  person 
confidence,  and  lessens  the  possibility  of  a 
doctor’s  bill. 

Would  our  young  men,  instead  of  wasting 
their  not  large  vitality  in  houses  of  vice  and 
dissipation,  frequent  the  gymnasiums,  of  which 
there  are  many  in  this  city,  the  effect  would 
not  only  be  agreeably  visible  upon  their  own, 
physical  and  mental  condition,  but  also  upon 
the  forms  of  those  who  may  hereafter  owe 
them  filial  affection  and  obedience.  Let  the 
young  men  and  women  of  our  city  think  of 
this. 


THREE  FRAGMENTS. 


FIBST. 

ENTLT,  with  the  evening  breeze,  waved 
the  green  grass  and  the  fair  fiower-bushes  ; 
but  heavy  and  weary  were  the  foot-fails  of 
him  who  for  long  hours  kept  moving  to  and 
fro  among  them.  Loosely  bung  the  worn 
garments  about  his  bended  and  bony  frame. 
Gloomy  was  his  wrinkled  visage.  Uncombed 
and  long,  and  faded  to  the  dreary  gray,  were 
his  hair  and  beard.  Silky  and  raven-hued, 
and  glossy  iu  days  that  were  gone,  bad  been 
those  mournfuiiy  banging  locks.  Comely, 
and  in  the  fiush  of  youth,  had  appeared  that 
furrowed  face.  Erect  and  kingly  had  been 
that  stooping  figure.  Toung  men,  bis  fellow- 
runners  upon  the  race-course  for  fame  and 
wealth  and  pleasure,  bad  looked  upon  him 
with  envy,  yet  with  admiration.  Toung  maid¬ 
ens,  beautiful  in  form  and  feature,  and  gentle- 
souled,  had  greeted  him  with  sunny  smiles 
and  tones  made  mellow  and  low  with  lov.e. 
But  he  had  met  with  scorn  those  tender  woo- 
ings,  and  had-  lived  on  single  in  the  midst  of 
them  that  found  it  blessed  to  love  and  wed. 
And  now  he  was  a  lone  old  bachelor  of  three¬ 


score  years— lone  and  desolate,  where  all  else 
was  bright  and  gladsome. 

Yet  more  wearily  forward  ,  and  backward 
among  the  dewy  herbage  did  he  totter.  Low¬ 
er  and  lower  still,  till  the  long  hair  almost 
touched  the  sod,  drooped  his  bead. 

He  laid  himself  heavily  down,  with  his  face 
toward  the  quiet  sky.  A  branch  of  a  violet- 
shrub  hung  over  him,  and  one  of  its  young 
flowers,  which  had  folded  its  dewy  petals  to 
rest,  wept  a  tear  upon  his  sallow  cheek.  How 
strange,  almost  ghastly,  did  it  look— that  crys-' 
tal  drop  sparkling  in  the  light  of  the  pensive 
moon  upon  a  face  which  for  so  long,  long  a 
season  bad  not  been  bedewed  with  the  tears  of 
either  joy  or  sorrow. 

Peacefully  glanced  down  the  fair  stars. 
Pleasantly  murmured  the  running  brook,  soft¬ 
ly  and  sweetly  sighed  the  evening  wind,  waft¬ 
ing  the  perfumes  of  the  beautiful  June  blos¬ 
soms.  But  wild  were  the  looks  of  the  solitary 
old  bachelor,  and  solemn,  an^  stern  was 
the  voice  that  spake  to  his  soul’s  ear — the 
voice  of  the  monitor  saying,  “  Dark  and  mis¬ 
erable  shall  ever  be  the  winter  hours  of  him 
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who,  in  the  ipring-time  of  his  life,  has  stanched 
the  gush  of  allhction  in  his  heart  1” 

The  ball  windows  df  a  mansion,  which  lay 
at  a  little  distance,  half  hidden  by  ever  ver¬ 
dant  juniper  trees,  were  upraised,  and  there 
streamed  forth  cheery  lights,  hnd  mellow 
strains  from  the  viol  and  the  flute,  and  laugh¬ 
ing,  happy  accents  that  lively  youths  and 
merry  maidens  uttered,  and  the  melody  of  a 
multitude  of  feet  tinkling  in  the  sprightly 
dance.  It  was  the  closing  up  with  mirth  and 
minstrelsy  of  a  bridal.  Glaringly  came  the 
soft  lamplight  to  the  eyes  of  the  poor  old 
bachelor.  Dismally  to  bis  ear  and  upon  bis 
heart  struck  the  joyous  music. 

A  cloud  passed  over  the  disc  of  the  midnight 
moon.  Then  there  seemed  a  louder  murmur 
of  the  flowing  brook.  And  the  wind  sighed 
mure  deeply.  And  there  was  a  violent, 
struggling  and  a  dreary,  gurgling  sound 
amidst  the  violet-bushes.  The  night-queen  j 
unveiled  her  face,  and  her  soft  beams  fell  j 
beautifully  upon  the  scene  below.  The  old 
bachelor  was  lying  still  and  Etifr,  and  star¬ 
ing,  with  one  cheek  pressing  the  damp  turf, 
and  blood  oozing  from  his  open  mouth ;  and 
there,  kissing  those  cold  lips,  and  with  its 
fresh  blue  leaves  dabbled  in  the  scarlet  horror, 
lay  the  weeping  violet. 

SECOND. 

Peaceful  was  the  bosom  of  the  lakelet. 
But  there  were  heavings  at  the  breast  of  her 
who  was  upon  its  bank.  The  lilies  leaned  in. 
gentle  slumber.  But  in  weary  wakefulness 
stood  the  maiden— a  maiden,  though  amid 
her  flowing  locks  hung  many  a  silvery  thread — 
a  maiden,  though  tawny  and  toothless — a 
maiden,  though  deep  lines  were  on  her  visage, 
channels  which  time  bad  worn  in  his  march 
daring  fifty  leaden  years — a  maiden,  though 
the  stream  at  her  life’s  fountain  ran  dark  and 
dull,  touched  by  the  baneful  breath  of  care 
and  by  the  gas  of  grief.  Care  and  grief  had 
come  to  her  in  her  early  days,  because  to  her 
came  not  the  youths  with  their  tender  glances 
and  accents  which  told  of  love.  They  came  not 
even  at  the  rustle  of  her  starched  laces,  the 
fluttering  of  her  pink  ribbons,  the  shining  of 
her  brazen  flnger-rings.  They  came  not  for 
the  blush  of  the  roses  which  she  had  cul¬ 
tivated  upon  her  cheeks.  They  came  not  for 
all  the  sorcery  of  the  smiles  into  which  she 
bad  trained  her  lips  to  writhe. 

<  With  heaving  chest,  the  maiden  stood  gaz- 


'  ing  upon  the  sleeping  lilies.  They  were  at  rest, 
I  upborne  by  the  kindly  waters.  No  connubial 
I  bosom  was  fondly  bared,  on  which,  weary  with 
I  years  and  worn  with  sorrows,  $he  could  lay 
'  her  bead  and  sweetly  repose.  And  she  wished 
that  she  might  be  at  rest  with  the  lilies — 
might  wash  away  her  troubles  and  swim  to 
the  land  where  troublings  come  not,  “  where 
there’s  no  marrying  and  no  giving  in  mar¬ 
riage  ” — no  marrywg  and  no  giving  in  marriagt ! 
A.t  the  thought,  sadder  became  her  eyes,  and 
more  heavily  toiled  at  her  breast  the  hand 
which  moved  the  wheel  of  life.  She  turned 
and  looked  toward  that  dreary  world.  The 
stars  were  assembled,  twinkling  at  each  other 
lovingly,  and  the  man- in-the- moon  tenderly 
smiled  down  upon  her.  Then  her  visage 
beamed,  and  there  burst  a  sound  of  gladness 
from  her  lips.  The  lakelet  echoed  the  cry, 
then  seemed  to  lie  more  serene,  as  if  kindly 
inviting  her  to  its  repose. 

Toward  the  smiling  orb  she  upstr^hed 
her  long  arms,  and  stood,  unheedful  of  the 
moments  as  they  glided  away,  eagerly  and 
joyfully  watching  its  ascension.  At  length  its 
highest  point  in  the  heavens  was  reached, 
when  suddenly  her  arms  half-folded  them¬ 
selves  together,  as  if  clasping  some  object, 
while  she  closed  her  eyes  txnd  dropped  back 
her  head,  like  an  infant  that,  fearless  of  dan¬ 
ger,  sinks  to  sleep  in  its  mother’s  embrace. 

There  was  a  stirring — a  sptashing — in  the 
quiet  lakelet.  The  lilies  started  into  wake¬ 
fulness  and  waved  gently  to  and  fro;  and 
from  their  midst  arose  a  murmur,  as  it  were 
the  breath  of  a  spirit  soaring  to  heaven.  But 
a  moment,  and  all  was  still  again.  Beneath 
the  clear  water  lay  the  maiden.  Her  arms 
were  still  half-folded,  and  upon  her  bosom 
hovered  the  shadow  of  the  man  in-the-moon. 
There  was  no  rigidity  in  her  limbs.  The 
ghastliness  of  death  found  not  a  place  fpou 
her  features.  She  slept  peacefully  with  the 
slumbering  lilies. 

THIRD. 

Over  one  spot  in  the  lonely  glade — that  at 
the  branching  of  a  deserted  path — brooded  a 
spirit  of  peculiar  gloominess.  No  flowers 
smiled  upon  it.  No  greenness  was  there,  save 
that  of  an  amaranth  stalk,  which,  leafless  and 
bearing  a  single  pale  bud,  seemed  almost 
spent  with  toiling  into  life  from  the  barren 
dust  The  voice  which  made  its  music  was 
but  the  voice  of  the  withered  pine  boughs 
sighing  as  they  shivered  above  it  All  around 
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it  there  were  sadoev  and  dismal  decay.  Yea, 
in  earth’s  uncursed  places — in  forest,  in  field, 
about  the  beds  of  the  peaceful  dead — were  ver¬ 
dure  and  blossoms  and  melody. 

Beside  the  amaranth,  stirring  with  her  fiesh- 
less  fingers  the  earth  which  covered  its  feeble 
roots,  kneeled  a  maiden.  There  was  a  wild¬ 
ness  in  her  eyes.  Upon  her  wasted,  wan 
cheeks  were  the  dreary  crimson  stains. 

Silent,  intent  on  her  strange  labor,  she 
kneeled  through  the  remaining  day,  through 
the  wearily  passing  hours  of  the  night  to  its 
boding  noon.  Clouds  moved  over  the  spot, 
hanging  mournfully  as  they  looked  upon  it. 
The  sighing  pine  leaves  broke  forth  into  wail¬ 
ing.  The  frail  shrub  quivered,  as  if  in  the 
death-chill.  Yet  on  toiled  the  maiden  through 
the  slowly  waning  night,  now  mingling  her 
warm  tears  with  the  dry  dust,  and  speaking 


-A-ug, 

low  and  gentle  words— words  which  told  of 
love  such  as  crime  couJ,d  not  destroy,  such  as 
would  not  be  shut  from  its  object  by  the  por¬ 
tal  of  even  a  felon’s  grave. 

The  morning  came,  cloudlcfH  and  still  and 
sunny.  The  sighing  and  the  wailing  of  the 
pine  leaves  were  hushed.  Still  kneeled  the 
maiden,  with  her  slim  fingers  in  the  loosened 
earth,  but  no  longer  at  their  work.  Still 
was  the  glassiness  upon  her  eyes,  but  they 
were  no  longer  nnquietly  moving  in  their 
sockets,  and  no  longer  tears  were  falling  from 
them.  Still  were  her  thin  lips  apart,  but  no 
longer  for  the  utterance  of  undying  love. 
Still  was  the  ghastly  sallow  upon  her  sunk 
cheeks,  but  with  it  was  no  longer  blended  the 
crimson.  The  paic  bud  was  unfolded,  and, 
beautiful  in  its  fadeless,  immortal  purple,  sat 
smiling  upon  the  desolate  spot  6.  W, 


WHAT  MATTER  THE  WAY. 

T^HAT  matter's  the  way  if  we  tread  it  together?— 

*  ^  Still  near  thee  the  sunny  side  ever  must  be  ; 

'  ’Tie  little  the  loving  take  heed  of  the  weather—  ' 

Though  chilly  or  stormy  'tin  pleasant  with  thee  ! — 

For  the  Heart  is  the  Sun — and  if  that  be  unshaded. 

If  Love  be  the  atmosphere  warm’d  ’neath  its  ray. 
Though  summer  be  gone,  and  though  autumn  lie  faded — 
Still  while  we're  together— what  matter’s  the  way  !— 

The  world's  foil  of  change,  and  so  mortals  have  found  it, 
The  promise  of  life  is  too  often  deceived  ; 

There's  scarcely  a  spot  bnt  misfortune  hath  crown'd  It ; 

There's  scarcely  a  heart  bnt  too  often  hath  grieved  I 
Yet  still  while  onr  footsteps  thns  Journey  together — 
Content  with  each  other,  and  thankful  each  day— 

If  our  spirits  be  merry  what  matter  the  weather  7 

Sad  thoughts  are  the  milestones  that  lengthen  the  teay  I 
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The  Inebriate  Aajrhun. 

Tns  advocates  for  temperance  in  the  use  of 
alchoholio  drinks  have  long  been  aware  of  the 
otter  inadequacy  of  all  elTorts  hitherto  made  to 
arrest  the  dreadful  evil.  In  one  sense,  the  tem¬ 
perance  movement  has  been  an  entire  failure. 
It  may  have  reformed  individuals — it  has  en¬ 
listed  the  attention  of  philanthropists  and  think¬ 
ers  of  every  grade  to  the  subject — and  thus 
may  have  led  to  its  final  adjustment,  but  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  plan  of  the  Inebri¬ 
ate  Asylum  is  the  one  and  only  method  of 
meeting  this  vast  question  and  finally  subject¬ 
ing  the  evil  to  a  cure. 

Drnnkencss  is  a  disease ;  a  disease  which  the 
unhappy  patient  has  inherited  from  his  birth, 
or  it  may  have  grown  by  insidious  approaches 
out  of  the  social,  convivial,  or  reckless  habits 
of  the  individual.  In  the  first  instance,  it  is  an 
inherited  disease— a  physical  proclivity,  mani¬ 
festing  itself  as  naturally  as  scrofula,  or  gout, 
consumption,  insanity,  or  any  evil  which  wicked 
parents,  thoughtless  and  cruel  parents,  entail 
upon  their  children. 

How  many  moral  obliquities,  how  many  crimes 
and  miseries  children  thus  recieve  as  their  ter¬ 
rible  heir-loom,  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to 
consider.  The  subject  is  one  that  should  inter¬ 
est  every  well-wisher  of  his  kind.  It  Is  one 
which  the  pulpit  should  deal  with,  legal  men  con¬ 
sider,  and  Judges  regard  in  their  deepest  hearts. 

It  is  more  than  two  years  since  wo  first  heard 
of  the  Inebriate  Asylum ;  and  we  confess 
with  shame,  that  at  that  time  our  faith  was 
small.  The  task  looked  Herculean.  We  had 
not  been  idle  in  the  great  humanitarian  ideas 
of  the  day,  and  we  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  men  and  women  upon 
any  subject  of  remote,  or  questionable  utility. 
A  public  opinion  is  to  be  made,  funds  raised, 
and  a  vast  work  done  before  anything  palpable 
can  be  shown.  People  believe  when  they  see 
the  work  done,  and  not  before. 

We  were  utterly  mistaken  in  the  ease  of  the 
Inebriate  Asylum,  as  the  statements  we  are 
abont  to  make  will  at  once  indicate.  The  pub¬ 
lic  heart  has  been  reached,  and  great  results 
follow. 

More  than  ten  years  ago.  Dr.  J.  E.  Turner, 
who  must  be,  and  will  be  remembered  as  the 
Howard  of  his  age,  first  conceived  the  plan  of 
the  present  Institution,  since  which  period  Iio 
has  devoted  time,  study,  and  unparalleled  ener- 
•vou  vu.— 10. 


gy  to  the  great  work.  A  man  of  science,  a 
medical  man,  he  at  once  penetrated  to  the  foun¬ 
tain  head  of  the  evils  of  strong  drink.  A  man 
of  observation,  he  saw  that  the  ordinary  means 
of  relief  were  inadequate.  A  man  of  clear  head, 
and  large  heart,  he  did  nut  fall  to  regrets  and 
repiniiigs,  but  went  resolutely  to  work  that  he 
might  present  the  remedy.  He  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  his  country. 

In  half  the  cases  of  reform,  we  might  say  to 
the  reformer  “physician  heal  thyself;’’  we 
might  say,  “who  hath  clean  hands’’  let  him  do 
the  work.  Our  ranting  stump-speech  orators, 
red  in  the  face  with  the  very  aliment  against 
which  they  inveigh,  create,  like  Goff,  and  others 
who  might  be  named,  a  gross  mental  debauch 
no  more  to  be  considered  wholesome  than  a 
drunken  debauch. 

Dr.  Turner  is  himself  a  man  of  rare  single¬ 
ness  of  purpose  and  purity  of  life.  He  has 
never  drank  a  single  glass  of  alchoholic  liquor. 
He  is  no  blind  leader  of  the  blind,  but  an  en¬ 
lightened  philanthropic  man,  who,  we  are  hap¬ 
py  to  say,  has  enlisted  the  sympathies  and  aid 
of  the  wisest  and  best  part  of  the  community. 
All  the  medical  staff  in  New  York  city  and  its 
vicinity  are  warm  supporters  of  the  movement 
of  Dr  Turner,  as  also  all  the  clergy,  we  believe 
without  exception.  Men  of  rank  and  learning, 
good  men  of  every  grade  lend  him  their  warm 
co-operation,  and  women  are  not  idle  or  indif¬ 
ferent. 

So  early  as  1855  a  charter  was  obtained  to  in¬ 
corporate  the  United  States  Inebriate  Asylum. 
Since  that  time  the  Institution  has  been  located 
in  Binghamton,  New  York,  the  town  having 
raised  twenty  five  thousand  dollars  in  aid.  The 
Asylum  is  no  longer  a  doubt;  ground  has  been 
broken,  and  men  are  actively  prepairing  the 
foundations,  prior  to  laying  the  corner-ftone, 
which  will  take  place  early  in  autumn. 

The  building,  an  engraving  of  which  we  hope 
hereafter  to  present  our  readers,  will  be  one  of 
the  most  commanding  structures  in  the  State. 
Built  upon  an  elevated  plateau ;  commanding 
a  view  of  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna ;  sur¬ 
rounded  by  groves  and  gardens,  it  will  be  not 
only  healthful  in  atmosphere  but  beautiful  and 
picturesque  in  location.  It  will  comprise  a 
chapel,  library,  hall  for  amusements  and  exer¬ 
cise,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  requisites  for  a 
hygeian  residence. 

The  building  will  be  three  storiea  high,  not 
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incIodinK  the  basement.  We  shall  avoid  a  ' 
full  description,  which  has  been  kindly  handed  ' 
us  by  the  architect,  till  we  can  secure  an  en-  i 
frared  representation,  giving,  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  a  mere  outline.  The  dimensions  of  tlie 
building  ^re  as  follows :  Transcept,  sixty -two 
feet  wide  by  seventy-two  feet  deep,  exclusive 
of  towers,  and  a  portion  of  the  front  walla  be¬ 
tween  the  buttresses  in  the  west  elevation,  | 
with  its  massive  buttresses  at  the  coruvrs,  i 
making  a  large  vestibule  in  the  first  story,  | 
and  recess  for  desk  in  chapel.  The  wings  ! 
are  flfty-one  feet  deep,  and  one  hui>dred  and  | 
forty-seven  feet  on  each  facade,  exclusive  i 
of  the  projections  of  towers,  which  are  four  | 
feet  six  inches — making  the  total  length  of  | 
the  building  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet.  | 
The  center  portion  of  the  wings  projects  seven  | 
feet  on  each  facade,  making  ample  room  on  j 
one  side  of  the  corridor  for  stair-ways,  with-  j 
out  diminishing  either  the  depth  of  rooms  or  i 
the  width  of  corridor. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  an  elegant,  substan¬ 
tial  structure  will  add  to  the  picturesque  fen-  | 
tures  of  the  country,  as  well  as  be  a  lasting 
monument  to  the  beneflcience  and  energy  of  its 
projector. 

Already  the  doctor  receives  proposals  for  ad¬ 
mission,  and  many  an  unhappy  family  would 
gladly  put  some  one  of  its  members,  weakened 
by  disease  and  excess,  nnder  the  guardianship 
which  the  Inebriate  Asylum  presents.  Hun¬ 
dreds,  unable  to  resist  the  bewildering  cup, 
will  find  in  its  wholesome  retreat  that  aid,  com¬ 
fort  and  health  which  will  restore  them  once 
more  to  the  world.  Hundreds,  otherwise  lost 
to  society,  may  thus  be  reclaimed.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  make  the  Asylum  an  attractive  home, 
where  men  and  women  having  the  courage  to 
look  their  infirmities  in  the  face,  will  be  here 
helped  to  a  radical  cure.  In  the  midst  of  over¬ 
hanging  woods,  surrounded  by  the  melody  of 
birds  and  the  flow  of  lovely  waters,  the  fallen 
one  may  here  recover  his  humanity,  resume 
his  or  her  true-self,  and  be  entitled  once  more  | 
to  oar  love  and  respect. 

Engllsls  DlToree  Bill. 

Br  act  of  Parliament  recently  passed,  a  new 
Court  of  Judiciary  has  been  established  to  try 
cases  of  marriage  discomforture.  By  former 
legislation,  the  opportunities  for  divorce  were  ' 
altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  rich  and  the  ^ 
powerful,  who  could  only  obtain  it  by  act  of  , 
Parliament.  According  to  the  English  Episco-  ' 
pal  canons,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Roman  Oath-  i 
olic  Church,  marriage  is  regarded  as  one  of  | 
the  sacraments,  and  therefore  no  divorce  ran 
be  admitted.  The  new  act  takes  the  question  | 
out  of  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics  and  places  it 
nnder  the  civil  Jurisdiction. 
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This  is  a  most  important  and  significant 
movement.  The  subject  is  by  no  means  at 
rest  ill  England.  The  Bench  of  Bishops,  ad- 
hereing  to  their  long  established  modes  of 
thinking,  are  determined  to  neutralize  the  act 
by  an  appeal  to  the  Churches,  and  by  refusing 
marriage  to  divorced  parties  for  any  cause. 
We  observe  the  same  view  is  beginning  to  man¬ 
ifest  itself  in  this  country,  and  some  action  has 
been  taken,  and  censure  expressed  in  relation 
to  the  clergy  who  may  have  departed  from 
the  canon  by  marrying  women  who  have  been 
divorced. 

So  far  as  this  country  is  concerned  in  the 
English  movement,  we  apprehend  it  will  be  the 
better  for  us.  Delinquent  husbands  and  wives, 
unable  to  assume  new  relations,  have  found  our 
broad  area  and  liberal  institutions,  to  say 
nothing  of  our  free-and-easy  morals,  like  unto  a 
city  of  refuge  to  which  they  might  flee  to  es¬ 
cape  the  hand  of  the  avenger.  Duplicate  wives 
and  duplicate  husbands  have  therefore  been 
more  common  than  the  parties  would  be  willing 
to  confess  ;  and  that,  too,  in  places  supposed 
to  be  beyond  suspicion. 

We  are  no  friend  to  divorce ;  we  believe 
when  men  and  women  marry  they  do  it  at  their 
own  peril,  and  they  should  be  made  to  bide 
the  consequences,  the  State  having  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter.  It  is  of  right  a  sacrament 
between  the  parties,  and  can  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  civil  contract  only  because  o.’ 
the  children  which  may  ensue,  which  the  par¬ 
ties  are  morally  bound  to  support  by  their  in 
dustry,  and  to  train  piously  and  intelligently, 
that  they  may  be  no  detriment  to  the  State. 
We  believe  it  would  be  better  for  a  country 
were  no  divorce  permitted,  either  to  the  rich 
or  the  poor,  and  the  laws  be  made  more  strin¬ 
gent  in  relation  to  parental  obligation.  Let  the 
married  pair  settle  their  own  difficulties,  but 
let  the  State  demand  of  every  parent  surity  for 
the  maintenance  of  children,  and  men  and 
women  would  learn  in  time  the  wisdom  of  sub¬ 
jecting  the  passions  to  the  control  of  reason. 

Every  case  of  divorce  is  giving  powerto  the 
ranks  of  a  class  of  men  and  women  in  the  coun¬ 
try  who  have  no  better  base  for  their  moral  ideas 
than  such  as  springs  from  human  appetites  and 
passions.  Strange  to  say,  many  women  have 
fallen  into  the  class,  when  a  little  more  pene¬ 
tration,  a  little  more  forecast  would  show  them 
that  ths  view,  while  it  increases  the  burdens 
of  women  three  fold,  exonerates  the  father  from 
all  responsibility  to  his  child.  He  may  support 
it  or  not  at  his  option — elected  to  his  office,  his 
duties  need  not  involve  the  idea  of  a  family, 
and  the  mother  must,  according  to  the  old  song, 
in  a  like  case,  take  her  child  and 
“  Wrap  it  la  a  petti  petticoat. 

And  dandle  it  on  her  knee.” 
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In  no  country  nnder  the  face  of  the  Tchole 
sky  does  so  many  atrocious  systems  get  an  air¬ 
ing  as  in  ours ;  and  nowhere  eise  do  men  and 
women  raise  such  a  hue  and  cry  about  the 
passions  and  appetites.  One  would  suspect 
that  there  were  no  heaven  but  the  indulgence 
of  the  senses,  no  hell  but  in  a  sense  of  duty. 
Pan  and  the  Satyrs  have  fairly  invaded  Olympus, 
and  rendered  the  sacred  waters  so  turbid  that 
the  eagles  of  Zeus,  and  the  doves  of  Aphrodite 
refuse  to  drink. 

Milton,  in  his  remarkable  papers  on  divorce, 
e.Tercising  all  his  great  learning,  research  and 
genius,  to  show  that  an  unequal  marriage  con¬ 
stitutes  one  of  the  greatest  curses  which  can 
fall  upon  poor  humanity,  which  it  unquestion¬ 
ably  is,  makes  apparent  to  our  mind,  not  the 
propriety  of  divorce,  but  the  need  of  discretion 
in  the  assumption  of  vows.  Let  the  Church 
pronounce  marriage  inviolate  and  indissoluble, 
and  let  the  civil  courts  demand  that  the  contract 
shall  not  be  entered  into  till  both  parties,  wo¬ 
man  no  le-ss  than  man.  have  reached  their  ma¬ 
jority  in  law.  and  much  of  evil  might  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  The  heedlessness  with  which  young  girls 
and  mere  boys  rush  into  the  relation,  and  then 
are  as  eager  to  escape  its  bonds,  again  to  ex¬ 
periment.  is  foolish  and  undignified,  'f  it  be  not 
utterly  indecent. 

In  our  country,  the  progress  of  public  opinion 
has  already  placed  the  criminal  of  either  sex 
in  the  marriage  relation  upon  terms  of  equality. 
The  wife,  no  less  than  the  husband,  may  be  re¬ 
leased  from  a  bondage  which  the  other  party 
may  have  rendered  irksome  by  violating  its 
conditions,  lu  England,  on  the  contrary,  the 
wife  is  only  allowed  a  separate  maintenance, 
which  we  contend  will  satisfy  a  modest  woman, 
while  the  husband  may  be  entirely  released 
from  the  party,  who  has  it  in  her  power  to  fur¬ 
nish  him  with  factitious  heirs.  We  believe  the 
culpability  in  either  case  to  be  equal,  but  as, 
in  ordinary  cases,  it  devolves  upon  the  man  to 
provide  a  support  for  the  household,  he  should 
be  protected  from  the  humiliating  necessity  of 
playing  paternity  to  his  rival. 

The  Bench  of  Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords 
opposed  the  act  most  strenuously,  and  by  sub- 
F'''(uent  action  have  thrown  all  the  power  of 
t  he  ('hurt  h  in  opposition  to  its  effects.  The  law, 
as  it  passed,  denies  to  the  wife  any  remedy  for 
the  unfaithfulness  of  her  husband,  unless  his 
adultery  was  accompanied  with  gross  personal 
cruelty  or  continued  desertion  for  at  least  two 
years.  There  are  States  in  our  Union  in  which 
there  is  quite  as  great  a  Jealousy  of  everything 
t-ending  to  facilitate  the  dissolution  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  contract  as  in  England,  but  in  no  Ameri¬ 
can  State  would  such  a  distinction  against 
woman  as  this,  established  by  both  the 


old  and  the  new  English  law,  be  tolerated*. 
This  state  of  opinion  and  legislation  also 
shows  an  increasing  tendency  to  opinions  fast 
gaining  ground  in  our  country,  as  well  as  in 
France  and  England,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
condition  of  woman,  her  political  equality  must, 
sooner  or  later,  be  acknowledged. 

For  ourselves,  we  fully  believe  this  in  the  ab¬ 
stract.  She  has  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the  laws 
by  which  she  is  governed,  as  every  human  be¬ 
ing  has ;  but  in  asserting  an  opinion  believed  in 
by  Plato,  by  Montesquein,  by  Jeremy  Bentham, 
and  a  host  of  lucid  thinkers  in  our  day,  we  sec 
little  benefit  to  accrue  to  the  body  politic  by 
the  casting  of  her  vote  in  her  present  state  of 
low  culture  and  moral  imbecility.  Women  so 
lack  aspiration,  so  expend  themselves  upon 
trifles,  that  we  see  no  other  means  of  elevating 
them  to  a  rank  with  men  than  by  increasing 
their  reponsibilities,  when  they  will,  from 
very  shame,  look  into  the  requirements  ration¬ 
ally  expected  from  intelligent  human  beings,  to 
whom  is  delegated  the  destinies  of  the  ages. 


The  Classic  Drama. 

The  present  low  state  of  the  Drama  in  thi.s 
country,  while  it  is  much  to  be  deplored,  while 
it  disappoints  the  scholar  and  the  philanthro¬ 
pist,  is  not  without  &  hope  of  better  things,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  managers  are  taking  the  very 
course  to  ruin  their  own  interests — a  course 
which  will  ere  long  so  thoroughly  disgust  the 
public  mind,  that  the  theater  will  be  deserted 
to  a  class  before  whom  no  artist  of  any  self-re¬ 
spect  will  be  willing  to  appear.  Our  mana- 
gei-s  are  utterly  indifferent  to  all  interests  dis¬ 
connected  with  filling  their  own  pockets,  and 
not  till  they  feel  their  loss  through  this  medium 
will  they  institute  a  reform.  Let  them  go  on 
in  their  present  course,  nauseating  and  vitiat¬ 
ing  the  taste  of  the  people  a  little  longer,  and 
these  indications,  which  already  begin  to  be 
seen,  will  become  too  apparent  for  mistake. 
The  theater  will  be  deserted — private  theatri¬ 
cals,  lectures  and  readings  will  supply  a  safer 
and  more  wholesome  system  of  amusement, 
till  some  great  genius,  with  means  and  appli¬ 
ances.  shall  electrify  the  cultivated  and  thinking 
public  once  more. 

The  theater  is  the  one,  and  only  one,  institu¬ 
tion  which  never  has  and  never  seems  inclined 
to  keep  pace  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The 
pnlpit  hasedvanced  in  culture  and  refinement, 
if  not  in  piety.  Our  public  schools  are  steadily 
improving.  Every  profession  is  emulous  to 
place  itself  npon  its  best  foundation,  except 
the  histrionic.  From  the  days  of  the  Greeks  to 
our  own  days  good  men  have  complained  of  it, 
and  satirists  have  made  it  a  mark  for  their 
keenest  shafts.  Still  it  does  not  and  will  not 
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improve,  till  its  power  issnperseded  by  another  j 
of  better  import. 

A  play  that  is  gopd  reading  in  the  closet  is 
good  for  the  stage ;  it  only  requires  a  public 
culture  commensurate  thereto.  Either  dra¬ 
matic  representations  belong  to  the  infancy  of 
civilization,  or  they  may  adapt  themselves  to 
the  very  finest  insight  of  a  fine  mind.  If  the 
first  be  the  true  aspect,  and  we  are  not  sure 
but  it  is,  the  days  of  the  histrionic  art  are  num¬ 
bered.  If  it  be  equal  to  the  second,  all  we  lack 
is  a  higher  order  of  management,  and  a  better 
quality  of  performers.  The  kind  of  aliment 
now  aflbrded  by  the  theater  is  an  insult  to  the 
taste  and  the  understanding  of  an  intelligent 
public,  and  the  artists  deserve  to  rank  where 
most  of  them  do  rank— with  buffoons  and  moun¬ 
tebanks. 

There  has  been  some  attempt  of  late  to  re¬ 
vive  the  classical  drama,  an  excellent  thing  in 
itself,  and,  though  a  failure,  it  indicates  a  need 
felt  and  acknowledged.  Hereafter,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  the  attempt  will  be  made  under  better 
auspices.  The  accessions  of  scenery  and  the 
orchestra  are  by  no  means  essential,  and  we 
believe  the  performers,  if  made  to  rely  upon 
their  own  delineation  more,  would  do  them¬ 
selves  and  the  public  better  justice 

Book  Notices. 

CATHOLIC  LEGKXDS.  A  New  Collection.  New  York  : 

U  &  ,1.  ii.<nUKK. 

Since  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception  has  been  made  an  established  dogma 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  we  perceive  a 
growing  tendency  in  the  literature  of  that 
Church  to  enhance  the  faith  of  its  votaries  in 
the  all-pervading  providence  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  her  marvelous  interposition  in  be¬ 
half  of  her  devotees  in  all  periods  of  distress. 
This  growing  feature  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  for  it  is  comparatively  a  new  one,  and 
not  till  lately  fully  established,  is  one  of  much 
significance,  and  one  which  we  shall  notice 
hereafter  at  greater  length. 

These  legends  are,  many  of  them,  exquisitely 
beautiful,  most  especially  that  entitled  “The 
Child  of  the  Jew."  The  little  creature,  neglected 
at  home,  had.  unconsciously  to  him.self,  become 
a  Christian  by  associating  with  them.  His 
father,  a  metal  worker,  finds  it  out,  and,  in  a 
fit  of  rage,  casts  the  child  into  the  flaming  fur¬ 
nace,  like  the  three  children  of  the  old  records. 

The  mother  comes  in  and  inquires  for  her 
little  one  ;  he  is  not  to  be  found.  In  vain  she 
questions  the  father ;  he  avers  he  has  not  seen 
his  victim  ;  she  calls  aloud  iu  her  distress,  when 
II  soft,  sweet  voice  answers  from  the  furnace, 
and  looking  in,  she  sees  her  beautiful  boy  unhurt. 
Upon  questioning  him,  he  replied,  he  "  did  not 
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feel  the  fire,  for  a  beautiful  lady  came  and  wrap¬ 
ped  him  in  her  white  robes." 

The  allegory  in  this  is  very  exquisite,  and  we 
could  wish  that  in  our  Protestant  literature 
were  embodied  more  of  this  kind  of  element, 
implying  faith  in  the  divine  and  supernal. 

Some  of  these  stories  relate  to  the  early  per¬ 
secution  of  the  Church  by  the  Pagans— and  the 
cruelties  then  inflicted  upon  the  Christians,  tor¬ 
tures  too  terrible  to  contemplate  in  the  course 
of  a  few  centuries,  were  inflicted  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  upon  those  whom  she  account¬ 
ed  heretics.  The  tortures  of  the  Inquisition  were 
but  a  revival  of  Pagan  tortures,  showing  con¬ 
clusively  that  no  hierarchy  is  to  be  trusted. 
Power  once  in  the  hands  of  any  Church  is  sure 
at  some  time  to  end  in  abuse. 

The  Protestant  reader  will  do  well  to  note 
the  date  of  some  of  these  legends,  and  his  sense 
of  the  potency  of  the  Virgin  will  much  abate, 
or  he  will  be  apt  to  conclude  she  has  no  very 
clear  ideas  upon  the  divinity  of  a  cause. 

ADELE  A  Talk.  By  JrilA  K/vaxagh,  author  ot 

"  Kacliel  Gray,”  ‘-Nathalie,  ’  &c.  New  York; 

I).  Appleton  &  Co. 

A  tale  exceedingly  simple  in  itself,  yet  deriv¬ 
ing  a  great  degree  of  interest  from  the  skillful 
portraiture  of  a  single  character,  the  heroine. 
Adele  is  drawn  with  much  force,  and  reminds 
one  bf  those  weird  characters  which  now  and 
then  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  sentimental 
novel.  Not  so  lovely  as  an  Undine,  though 
nearly  as  piquant  as  a  Penella,  she  wins  upon 
the  mind,  even  to  weariness.  The  author  has 
described  a  character  perhaps  not  so  rare  as 
is  generally  conceived,  having  all  the  vivacious 
temperament  which  accompanies  the  gift  of 
genius,  without  its  corresponding  intellect ; 
hence  the  waywardness  of  Adele,  her  ca¬ 
prices  and  sensibilities,  having  no  adequate  field 
for  expression,  used  only  fur  the  torment  and 
bewilderment  of  her  husband,  cease  to  amuse. 
Frequent  attacks  of  illness  (death  beds  and 
fevers  are  the  great  staple  of  tlie  modern  novel), 
and  the  natural  sobering  of  domestic  life,  at 
length  convert  the  tricksy  little  Adele  into  a 
sensible,  husband-caring  woman. 

The  scene  of  the  book  is  laid  mostly  in  an  old 
chateau,  contiguous  to  some  iron  works  in 
France.  It  contains  the  material  of  several 
plots,  either  of  which  might  afford  a  book  by 
Itself,  and  leave  the  main  story  better  for  the 
rejection.  The  author  evidently  holds  to  some 
views  which  she  has  not  the  courage  to  express, 
and  which  sometimes  glare  across  the  page  in 
strange  contrast  with  its  ordinary  deraurencss. 
The  early  unhappiness  in  the  married  life  of 
Adele  afibrds  a  gleam  of  ideas  beyond  what 
seems  to  be  the  consciousness  of  the  author. 
The  heroine  is  a  mere  cliild,  accustomed  to  her 
own  volition,  independent  in  thought,  and  im- 
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pcrious  in  temper;  hence,  when  she  finds  her¬ 
self  a  wife,  subject  to  the  disposal  of  another, 
her  time  at  another’s  option,  her  tenderness 
counted  upon,  her  movements  watched,  she  is 
miserable.  The  guardianship  is  tender,  the  guid¬ 
ing  hand  a  lovinK  one,  beloved  also,  but  she 
becomes  wildly  conscious  of  a  sense  of  bond¬ 
age,  and  recoils  from  the  chain. 

Here  comes  in  a  vast  deal  of  analysis — fits 
of  sickness  and  terrible  heart-aches,  described 
as  only  a  woman  can  describe,  and  which  we 
much  doubt  if  it  is  well  to  lay  so  much  stress 
upon.  Julia  Kavanagh  has  evidently  many  of 
the  fine  sensibilities  of  her  sex  ;  but  a  mind  so 
deficient  in  any  philosophical  basis  is  very  sure 
to  exhibit  the  passions  of  the  social  system, 
while  at  the  same  time  she  is  not  qualified  to 
show  the  antidote. 

We  do  lot  consider  a  book  so  exclusively  do¬ 
mestic,  ill  which  the  bickerings  of  a  malignant, 
envious  household  form  the  principle  ground  of 
plot,  as  altogether  wholesome  or  inspiring. 

We  notice  some  revelations  in  regard  to  dress, 
beauty  and  manner,  which  will  recommend  the 
book  to  a  woman's  mind.  Not  the  least  pleas¬ 
ing  picture  is  the  old  serving  woman  of  Adele, 
with  her  faithful  heart  and  apt  disclosures. 
Her  account  of  her  own  love  experience  is  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  finest  touches  in  the  book. 

THE  THREE  BEAUTHS  By  Mrs.  Exma  D.  E  N. 

SorniwoRTB.  Philadelphia  :  T.  B  Peterson  & 

Brothers 

Mrs.  Southworth  is  one  of  the  most  voluminous 
of  our  women  writers.  Though  belonging  too 
much  to  the  intense  order  of  writers,  she  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  much  power,  and  some  originality. 
The  volume  before  us  indicates  observation, 
humor  and  passion,  but  has  little  artistic  merit. 
Some  of  the  characters  are  admijably  drawn,  but 
these  are  far  from  being  agreeable  in  kind.  Sina 
Hinton  is  touched  off  with  the  force  of  diablirie, 
as  if  the  writer  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in 
sketching  the  serpent-like  woman,  whiles  plot 
which  requires  the  limning  of  a  man  like  Squire 
Darling  is  hardly  desirable  to  fill  out.  He  is 
simply  disgusting.  We  do  not  regard  the  book 
as  wholesome  in  kind  or  as  any  addition  to  liter¬ 
ature  notwithstanding  there  are  fine  touches 
of  nature  and  insight  scattered,  up  and  down 
its  pages.  The  negro  characters  are  well  hit 
off,  and  the  scene  in  which  the  old  slave  takes 
advantage  of  the  disabled  condition  of  the 
Squire,  to  read  him  a  lecture  of  his  “  doin’s,”  is 
full  of  humor,  malice  and  broad  sketching.  Mrs. 
Southworth  has  not  yet  learned  “  wherein  her 
great  strength  lies.”  She  is  dramatic  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  should  turn  her  attention  to 
that  branch  of  literature.  Her  “Old  Geliy” 
is  tihtter  than  Mrs.  Stowe’s  Topsy,  which  is 
to  say  much.  There  are  touches  in  it  worthy 
the  pen  of  Dickens,  which  is  to  say  more. 


Intense  passion  piled  np  in  a  volume  of  more 
than  four  hundred  pages  is  e.xhausting  to  the 
reader,  and  how  the  delicate  nerves  of  a  woman 
can  stand  the  wear  and  tear  is  to  us  incon¬ 
ceivable  ;  whereas  the  same  power,  condensed 
into  a  drama,  might  become  not  only  wholesome 
but  effective.  The  writer  has  an  exuberance  of 
passion  and  a  redundency  of  language,  which 
argue  a  force  not  well  nor  wisely  used,  but 
still  a  force.  Her  stories  do  not  turn  altogether 
upon  love  as  the  one  human  attribute,  as  moat 
of  women  writers  are  apt  to  make  theirs,  but 
other  passions,  malignant  or  otherwise,  play 
their  part. 

THE  BELLE  OF  WASHINGTOy.  By  JIrs  X.  P.  La-S- 
SALLE.  Philadelphia :  T.  B  Peterson  &  Brothers. 

The  work  is  more  a  series  of  sketches  than  a 
continuous  story,  being  devoid  altogether  of 
plot,  or  even  narrative.  It  affects  to  describe 
the  society  of  Washington,  and  if  a  true  picture, 
that  capital  of  our  Republic  is  certainly  the 
last  place  which  an  honest  man  or  woman 
should  wish  to  visit.  The  incident  of  the  will, 
and  the  touches  of  western  life  and  character, 
indicate  the  presence  of  more  ability  than  the 
volume  itself  would  justify.  The  writer  seems  to 
start  a  fine  point,  and  before  she  has  proceeded 
far  drops  it  from  her  fingers.  The  “  Belle  of 
Washington  ”  is  of  the  sentimental  quality 
of  novels,  abounding  in  tender  love  scenes 
and  the  usual  sprinkling  of  death-beds  in 
which  our  lady  writers  love  to  luxuriate,  from 
Mrs.  Stowe  down  to  the  penny-a-liner.  A  hit 
at  abolitionism,  woman’s  rights,  and  other  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  day  also,  shows  the  writer  to  be  on 
I  the  alert  to  catch  the  popular  sufi’rage. 

Washington  and  Thackeray. 

SixcE  the  article  published  in  our  April  num¬ 
ber,  concerning  the  libel  upon  the  character  of 
Washington  by  Thackeray,  in  his  “Virginians,” 

I  published  by  Harper,  we  have  received  many 
,  communications  to  show  that  our  appeal  was 
I  not  in  vain  made  to  the  loyalty  of  our  people 
j  to  the  memory  of  the  great  man.  Subsequent 
I  chapters  of  the  “  Virginians  ”  are  so  poor  in 
j  quality,  so  utterly  vapid  to  stupidity,  that  little 
more  will  need  be  said  in  the  premises.  The 
i  work  has  no  vitality,  and  will  perish  of  itself 
!  without  the  aid  of  the  critic. 

I  We  extract  from  one  letter,  to  show  the  qual- 
I  ity  of  many  others.  It  is  dated  Staten  Island : 
7b  the  Editor  (ke  Studio. 

I  Sia :  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  personal  gratiSca- 
I  tion  at  the  stand  you  have  taken  with  regard  to  the 
libel  on  our  countryman,  and  for  demonstrating  that 
there  are  a  few  left  in  this  fast  age  bo  old-fashioned  as 
to  retain  their  reverence  for  the  great  and  good.  That 
any  one  could  have  been  found  to  lend  himaelf  to  the 
propagation  of  auch  coarse  abuse  aa  la  the  staple  of 
the  Virginians,  la  matter  of  surprise  and  shame.  The 
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April  issue  of  ;oar  Magazine  is  the  first  with  which  I  i 
have  met ;  that  one  article  is  worth  the  subscription.  ‘ 
We  hare  need  of  some  antidote  to  the  poison  of  for*  i 
•ign  slanderers,  which  is  flooding  the  land.  If  it  is  for  j 
British  arrogance  and  Thackeray  impudence  to  dis-  I 
cover  the  "pnfane,  drinking,  stamping  blusterer”  in  ; 
the  “  simple  gentleman”  who  pays  court  to  Madame 
Esmond  ;  it  is  rather  too  much  to  expect  that  we  ! 
sliould  admire  the  wonderful  consistency  of  the  well  | 
sustained  character,  even  as  a  creation  of  his  genius.  | 
We  are  told  that  we  must  wait  for  the  author’s  design, 
that  he  cannot  mean  to  slander  Washington.  What  ha  ; 
means  to  do  may  be  doubtful ;  what  he  has  done  is 
not.  1  liave  somewhere  heard,  that  he  himself  admitted 
his  inability  to  delineate  anything  he  did  not  see.  It  cer¬ 
tainty  needs  no  proof  ;  he  has  shown  in  the  work  tiiat  he 
is  as  incapable  of  appreciating  as  of  discribing  one  so  ut¬ 
terly  beyond  the  hmit  of  his  understanding.  We  might 
simply  pity  his  misfortune,  had  not  private  malevolence 
and  national  jealousy  burst  out  into  willful  misrepre- 
sentation,  wliich  no  gloss  can  cover.  Should  not  tlic 
hand  of  every  American  bo  raised  to  hurl  hack  tlio 
falseliood  in  his  teetlif  The  insult  is  not  to  Washing- 
ton  alone,  it  is  to  the  nation  who  honor,  to  the  God  who 
gave  him  to  be  an  example  of  all  that  is  good  and  noble, 
a  hero  and  a  Christian  No  wonder  that  he  is  beyond 
the  ken  of  a  philantropy  which  coldly  sneers  at  the 
errors  of  humanity,  and  scoffs  at  its  weakness,  which 
ranks  its  fellow  men  under  two  divisions — the  knave 
and  fool.  Thackeray  largely  calculated  on  the  latter 
class  in  his  present  undertaking  American  valor  will 
take  fire  at  a  court-dress,  and  battle  for  a  punctilio,  but 
in  a  fit  of  miraculous  amiability  it  will  also  permit  ita 
holiest  memories  to  be  the  butofan  unprincipled  satir¬ 
ist’s  wit,  and  let  him  cajole  them  into  paying  for  it. 
The  execrations  of  an  outrageil  community  follow  the 
assassin  to  his  cell  ;  and  shall  the  stab  of  a  cowardly 
lien  go  unavenged,  because  it  has  a  glittering  track? 

I  thank  you  for  your  effort  in  behalf  of  truth  and 
patriotism  May  they  ever  be  held  sacred,  is  the  ear¬ 
nest  wish  of  Yours,  A 

We  subjoin  also  the  following  extract  from  a 
California  paper,  the  San  Jose  Tribune,  com¬ 
menting  with  just  severity  upon  this  same  des¬ 
picable  work  of  Thackeray : 

“  In  the  April  number  of  Emerson^  Magazine  and 
Putnam's  Montlily  we  find  some  very  sound  and  patri¬ 
otic  views  expressed  relative  to  the  new  workof  Thack¬ 
eray’s,  entitled ‘Tlie  Virginians,’ now  being  published 
in  Harper's  Magazine.  George  Washington  is  one  of 
the  principal  cliaractcrs  in  this  story,  and  the  malig- 
nant,  conceited  author  ‘has  presumeil,'  says  Emerson, 

■  to  so  homlwink  the  public  that  they  have  tolerated 
twelve  chapters,  in  which  Washington  more  or  less 
figures  as  a  brawler,  profane  swearer,  and  duelist,  and 
a  man  devoid  of  principle  as  well  as  of  all  manly  self- 
respect.’ 

”  The  editor  of  Emerson’s  is  right  in  this  observation, 
and  in  his  indignant  animadversion  thereon.  We  have, 
in  common,  we  presume,  with  all  American  readers  of 
lliij'pcr,  noticed  and  contemned  this  feature  in  the  story 
in  question  ;  and  are  ready  to  second  the  motion  of  the 
Missouri  Republican,  that  the  publishers  of  Harper 
cease  their  participation  in  the  circulation  of  these 
malicious  insults  to  the  memory  of  Washington,  on 
pain  of  being  held  participes  criininis  with  the  insolent 


snob  who  originates  tliem,  and  of  being  repudiated  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

”  It  is  enough  that  the  American  people  endure  to 
hear  tlieir  living  statesmen  traduced  by  malignant 
political  opponents  ;  they  most  unquestionably  will  not 
tolerate,  much  less  encourage,  the  venomous  slander 
of  a  foreign  scribbler,  directed  in  so  invidious  and  cow- 
ardly  a  manner  against  their  venerated  and  idolized 
WasHisoiON.” 

Resting. 

A  CURIOUS  method  exists  in  the  Sandwich  Isl¬ 
ands  by  which  to  procure  relief  from  the  sense 
of  fatigue.  They  not  only  knead  the  back,  but 
each  and  every  joint  of  the  body  comes  in  for  its 
share  of  stretching,  cracking,  kneading  and 
6<|ueczing,  until  the  paticut  isfaiu  to  cry  out  from 
the  momentary  pain.  The  lomilomx  is  best  ap 
predated  after  a  long  and  rough  journey  on 
horse-back,  and  the  best  operators  are  old  men 
or  women. 

This  method  is  akin  to  that  practiced  by  the 
Orientals  in  their  celebrated  process  of  bathing 
and  shaiupooning.  In  Norway  and  Lapland— 
also,  they  do  the  same.  But  it  remains  for  the 
overspent  woman-worker  of  England— far  more 
unhappy  in  her  physical  condition  than  the 
slave  of  America — to  find  a  process  of  ease  for 
her  exhausted  body  ;  not  that  she  may  rest,  but 
that  she  may  go  to  her  toil  again. 

It  is  a  custom  in  Berwickshire,  England, 
among  women-workeis  in  the  held,  when  their 
backs  become  much  tired  by  bowing  low  dow-n 
while  singling  turnips  with  short-shanked  hoes, 
to  lie  down  with  their  faces  to  the  ground,  al¬ 
lowing  others  to  step  across  the  lower  part  of 
their  backs,  on  the  lumbar  region,  with  one  foot, 
several  times  until  the  pain  of  fatigue  is  re  - 
moved.  This  is  called  straightening  the  buck. 

Burton,  in  his  "First  Footsteps  in  East  Afri¬ 
ca,"  narrates  a  very  singular  custom  in  the  fe¬ 
males  who  lead  the  camels,  on  feeling  fatigued, 
and  who  "  lie  at  full  length,  prone,  stand  upon 
each  other's  backs,  trampling  and  kneading 
with  their  toes,  and  rise  like  giants  refreshed.” 
This  custom  is  called  "  jogsi  ”  in  Africa. 

Charles  Swain. 

It  is  pleasant,  across  the  great  sea,  to  receive 
a  friendly  greeting.  Manly  words,  musical 
numbers,  pure  diction,  vigerous  thought,  happy 
conceits,  and  freshness  of  idea,  are  the  natural 
expressions  of  Charles  Swain.  No  name  is 
more  often  heard  by  the  American  earthanhis, 
and  no  foreign  ]ioet  lies  so  near  to  the  heart. 
We  are  always  proud  to  number  him  upon  our 
list  of  friends.  Our  readers  will  peruse  the  ex¬ 
quisite  poem  of  his  which  graces  the  present 
number  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  allied  to  grat¬ 
itude,  for  the  wholesomeness  no  less  than  the 
beauty  of  the  poem. 
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A  Glanco  at  Current  Eventi. 

TnE  last  attempt  to  unite  the  continents  of 
Europe  and  America  by  electric  telegraph  has 
failed.  And  for  the  present,  the  press  must 
abandon  the  laudable  desire  which  they  have 
entertained  of  giving  daily  and,  perhaps,  hour¬ 
ly  news  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  join  in  the  general 
croak  and  speak  discouragingly  of  future  at¬ 
tempts,  for,  to  our  mind,  the  posstibility  of  suc¬ 
cess  is  a  settled  fact.  A  few  millions  may  be 
lost,  and  a  few,  out  of  business  or  trade,  un¬ 
known  individuals,  maybe  linanuially  ruined : 
b. it  the  company  that  does  succeed  will  not 
only  receive  honor,  but  will  find  itself  pos- 
i  :s.sed  of  mines  on  the  ocean’s  bed  as  rich  as 
those  of  California.  But  the  principal  good  is 
to  be  world- wide.  A  great  revolution  will  take 
place  in  commerce.  Instantaneous  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  markets  of  Europe  will  do  away 
with  the  hazardous  transactions  of  speculators. 
Everybody  will  stand  a  better  chance,  for  no¬ 
body  can  make  much  by  the  gambling  process 
of  win  or  lose. 

The  London  Times  of  Jidy  6th  suggests  that 
the  steamship  Leviathan  be  used  for  another 
experiment:  “The  Leviathan  is  as  yet  only  a 
shell.  E.xcepting  that  it  has  not  even  its  en¬ 
gines  on  board,  it  is  exactly  in  that  state  to 
which,  at  great  difficulty  and  cost,  the  Aga¬ 
memnon  and  Niagara  have  been  reduced  for 
this  service.  In  the  Leviathan,  any  length  of 
cable  that  could  possibly  be  required  could  be 
held  and  stowed  in  the  manner  most  convenient 
for  paying  out.  The  pitch  of  that  huge  vessel 
will  be  quite  inconsiderable  in  the  roughest 
«ea8,  and  the  strains  on  the  cable  will  therefore 
be  uniform.  Sufficient  length  may  be  taken  on 
board  for  the  most  lavish  use  of  the  cable,  to 
even  twice  the  distance  from  one  shore  to  the 
other.” 

The  suggestion  is  certainly  worthy  the  ma¬ 
ture  consideration  of  those  engaged  upon  this 
groat  project.  For,  though  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  a  vessel  of  her  size,  etc.,  so  welt 
adapted  to  the  work  as  the  Niagara,  it  is,  to 
our  mind,  desirable  to  lay  the  cable  from  one 
vessel.  The  chances  for  succera  are  better. 
Now,  as  there  is  no  vessel  capable  of  perform¬ 
ing  this  Herculean  task  except  the  Leviathan, 
by  all  means  charter  that  vessel. 

The  Atlantic  telegraph,  once  successfully 


laid,  will  strike  the  knell  to  despotism.  If 
clouds  are  gathering  dark  and  gloomy  over  the 
Eastern  countries  of  Europe,  and  the  heavy 
tramp  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Russian 
soldiers  is  heard  on  the  road  to  Constantinople, 
and  the  huzzas  of  the  sailors  of  the  fieets  of 
Alexander  steering  toward  the  Bosphorus,  the 
news  will  reach  us  weeks  before  the  possibility 
of  a  collision — thus  leaving  us  ample  time  to 
protest,  if  proper,  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  Czar, 

Within  an  hour  after  the  breaking  nut  of  a 
revolution  in  France,  the  news  will  have 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  the  voice  of  the  news¬ 
boys  be  heard  proclaiming  it  through  the 
streets  of  our  city. 

The  thousands  of  exiles  from  nearly  all  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  who  now  are  resting  upon 
this,  to  them,  a  foreign  sl^ore,  will,  by  means 
of  the  telegragh,  be  in  hourly  receipt  of  tho 
prospects  of  the  Republican  cause  in  Europe. 
And  thus,  when  the  name  of  some  former  friend 
or  brother  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom  is  an¬ 
nounced  as  a  leader,  or  in  any  way  engaged  in 
some  popular  movement,  their  hearts  will  be 
touched;  the  ancient  fiame  will  again  burst 
forth;  and,  in  ten  days  from  the  date  of  the 
news,  an  invincible  army  of  democrats  may  be 
wading  through  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered 
sycophants  of  European  despotism.  This  is  no 
visionary  speculation;  it  is  one  we  have  long 
foreseen,  though  until  now  its  chances  for  suc¬ 
cess  were  not  so  flattering. 

It  is  folly  to  suppose  that  cM  who  have  sought 
protection  in  the  arms  of  our  generous  Republic 
would  remain  here,  if  they  saw  a  possibility  of 
returning,  with  advantage,  to  the  land  of  their 
birth.  No !  there  are  thousands  who  but  wait 
for  the  proper  moment  to  return  and  do  manly 
duty  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

The  success  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  will 
bring  that  moment  yet  nearer.  It  will  be  the 
great  leveler  of  tho  world !  Every  pulsation  of 
the  heart  of  our  Republic  will  blanch  the  cheeks 
of  kings ;  and  the  hymns  of  liberty  which  echo 
and  re-echo  from  the  hills  of  Maine  to  the  dis¬ 
tant  shores  of  Texas  will  cause  the  emperors 
of  Europe  to  quake  with  fear.  “  Hail  Colum¬ 
bia”  may  yet,  in  sentiment,  be  sung  in  the 
streets  of  Vienna,  and  the  Marseillais  Hymn  be 
chanted  from  Brest  to  Besancon.  And  all 
this  may  be  brought  about  by  the  success- 
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fill  la.ving  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable. 

By  news  from  England,  it  appears  that  the 
long  contested  Oaths  bill  is  likely  to  become  a 
law ;  and  the  Jews,  by  means  of  it.  admitted  to 
legislative  power.  This  movement  in  the  House 
of  Lords  is  signifluaut.  The  growth  of  liberal 
ideas  in  England  for  the  past  lew  years  has 
l>een  rapid.  The  people  begin  to  know  their 
power;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  next 
twenty  years  will  see  the  ruins  of  the  “  Church 
of  England.”  Not  improbable,  because  it  is 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  free  people  to  support 
a  Church  which  they  do  not  reverence,  whose 
creed  they  do  not  believe. 

Fourth  of  July  was  celebrated  at  London,  by 
the  American  residents,  with  real  Yankee  spirit 
aud  patriotism.  Mr.  l)alla.s.  in  a  happy  speech, 
aunounced  the  flnal  settlement  of  the  right  of 
search  question. 

Great  preparation-s  are  making  in  France  for 
the  grand  naval  review  which  is  to  take  place 
at  Cherbourg.  Queen  Victoria  has  been  in¬ 
vited  by  Napoleon,  and  will  probably  attend. 
There  may  be  a  great  deal  of  pleasant  mist  in 
this  assembling  of  an  immense  fleet  in  time  of 
peace,  but  there  must  be  something  beneath  it. 
Sovereigns  do  not  and  cannot  afford  to  play 
soldier,  unless  there  is  something  to  be  gained 
by  it.  Cherbourg  will  be  convenient  for  V'ic- 
toria,  and  a  capital  point  of  departure  for  any 
e.xpedition  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  might 
please  to  set  on  foot. 

It  would  be  curious  if  he  should  extend  the 
movements  of  the  fleet  to  British  waters,  and 
after  lauding  his  royal  guest  again  on  British 
soil  proceed  to  land  a  few  thousand  soldiers, 
just  to  show  the  English  how  well  his  French¬ 
men  look.  Stranger  things  than  this  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

A  controversy  is  going  on  between  the  Mad 
rid  and  London  papers,  regarding  Cuba,  etc., 
The  Spanish  papers  are  justly  irritated  by  the 
overbearing  policy  and  attitude  of  England. 
The  London  Times  talks  provokingly  cool  about 
what  might,  and  probably  would  be  the  result 
if  Lord  Malmsbnry  gave  the  signal— that  Cuba 
would  be  anr.exed  to  the  United  States  in  less 
than  three  months.  Of  one  thing  they  may 
both  rest  assured,  if  they  get  to  quarreling  we 
sliall  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  settle  the  differ¬ 
ence  ;  and,  like  the  man  with  the  oyster,  we  will, 
if  necessary,  give  them  the  ’^shells"  while  we 
take  to  ourselves  the  fat  of  the  land— the  island. 

A  serious  revolt  has  taken  place  among  the 
Russian  peasantry  of  the  province  of  Lithuania. 
An  engagement  had  taken  place  between  the 
insurgents  and  military,  in  which  the  latter 
were  defeated. 

The  revolution  will  be  speedily  checked  by  a 
few  thousand  soldiers,  who  are  by  this  time, 
probably,  on  their  mandi  to  the  scene  of  rebel¬ 


lion.  Rnssia  is  our  only  great  rival  in  the 
cause  of  human  progress ;  we  hope  this  little 
insurrection  will  not  blind  her  to  her  own  and 
the  true  interests  of  her  subjects. 

A  man  holding  the  unlimited  scepter  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  occupies  the  position  of  a  father  of  a  family 
—bis  subjects  are  his  children  ;  and  before  God 
he  is  bound  to  make  them  noble.  A  nation's 
nobility  may  be  measured  by  their  freedom,  as 
compared  with  that  of  other  nations.  Russia  is 
rapidly  developing  the  spirit  of  fVeedom,  and  if 
her  sovereigns  are  as  great  as  the  power  they 
possess,  a  Republic  may  spring  up  iu  the  East 
to  rival  the  giant  of  the  West. 

Homeopathic  Dispensary, 

We  have  before  us  the  first  Annual  Report  of 
the  Northern  Homeopathic  Disiutisary,  t>54 
Sixth  Avenue,  New  York.  The  report  is  by 
Dr.  F.  W.  Hunt,  General  Superintendent  of  the 
Dispensary.  Dr.  Hunt  is  an  intelligent,  con¬ 
scientious  physician,  educated  in  the  old 
school  of  medicine,  and  having  had  several 
years  of  experience  also  in  the  homeopathic 
method,  his  testimony  in  the  matter  is  interest¬ 
ing.  In  this  new  Dispensary  the  coses  for  the 
year  ending  the  fli-st  of  June,  are  given  in  the 
aggregate  as  follows : 

**  Whole  Dumber  of  cases,  1,3S4  ;  number  known  to 
have  been  cured,  1,(U7  ;  relieved,  72  :  result  unknown, 
4S  ;  die<l,  5  ;  remaining  under  treatment.  68.” 

We  make  the  following  brief  extracts  from 
Dr.  Hunt's  Report: 

*  1  am  aware  that  precision  in  the  results  of  dispen¬ 
sary  practice  cannot  always  be  attaioeii  ;  but,  having 
formerly  spent  nearly  twenty  years  in  the  alloiuithic 
ranks,  1  have  been  peculiarly  anxious  to  compare  the 
results  of  the  new  system  of  practice  with  those  which 
are  uniformly  reached  by  the  best  devi.ned  measure  of 
the  old  school.  1  liave,  therefore,  taken  the  greatest 
care  to  obtain  a  full  history  of  every  case,  aud  the  act> 
ual  result  of  every  prescription  made. 

**  On  reviewing  the  entire  catalogue  of  cases,  we 
find  that  not  one  death  has  occurred  among  those 
tlukt  were  subjected  exclusively  to  homeopathic  treat¬ 
ment  Among  them  were  many  of  the  diseases  which 
progress  most  rapidly,  and  demand  the  most  energetic 
treatment ;  and  some  of  these,  such  as  small  pox, 
scarlatina,  severe  ophthalmias,  complicated  derange¬ 
ments  of  the  digestive  organs,  neuralgic  diseases,  and 
many  others,  have  never  been  satisfactorily  treated  by 
any  who  have  diaregarded  the  discoveriea  of  Hahne¬ 
mann. 

••  There  is  no  field  which  is  better  fitted  to  test  the 
resources  of  difTerent  medical  systems  than  is  found  in 
the  dispeasaries  of  a  great  city.  The  past  winter  was 
one  of  peculiar  suflering  among  the  poor.  We  have 
been  compelled  to  give  advice  and  medicines  to  great 
numbers  who  needed  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  ktany 
prescriptions  were  but  imperfectly  carried  out  by  pa¬ 
tients  who  were  enduring  as  much  Irom  cold  and  him. 
ger  as  from  disease  .  and  relap.«es  repeatedly  occurre«l 
from  causes  which,  m  any  coudition  but  that  of  ex 
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treme  poverty,  Blight  hkve  been  avoided.  The  homeo- 
patbio  dispennries  hare  met  all  these  diffleulties,  and 
many  more  ;  they  have  conquered  the  prejudices  of 
some,  and  the  ignorance  of  others ;  and  they  have 
gained  the  conSdence  of  the  intelligent  and  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  unfortunate  among  all  classes  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Tliey  will  henceforward  be  regarded  among  the 
noblest  charities  of  a  progressive  age.” 

Our  Poets  and  Correspondents* 

Ol'K  Poets  are  on  hand  again  this  month  with 
some  choice  contributions,  pnre,  and  bright, 
and  sparkling,  as  the  dews  on  Parnassus  and 
the  waters  of  Castalia.  Xenette  in  our  last 
number  was  lively  and  satirical;  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  effusion  she  is  spiritual  and  highly  poetic. 

THEY  TELL  ME  OF  A  BROTHER. 

T  xKxrm. 

They  tell  me  of  a  brother, 

A  brigbt'liaired  little  one. 

Whose  tiny  feet  grew  weary 
Ere  life  had  scarce  begun ; 

Whose  little  hand,  yet  grasping 
Its  gathered  buds,  grew  chill, 

While  the  pale,  meek  eyelids  settled 
In  slumber  strange  and  still. 

They  tell  me  that  they  laid  him 
Upon  the  green  hill’s  breast, 

’Mid  the  yellow  leaves  of  Autumn, 

In  quietness  to  rest ; 

With  the  fair  blue  sky  above  him, 

^  And  the  tall  trees  whispering  nigh, 

And  the  chime  of  distant  waters 
On  the  soft  wind  floating  by. 

I  never  saw  that  brother. 

Yet  with  me,  vague  and  lone, 

Has  ever  been  the  consciousness 
Of  something  loved  and  flown  ; 

Of  a  bright  link  and  golden. 

Mysteriously  riven 

From  that  which  bound  to  earth,  and  placed 
In  that  which  binds  to  Heaven. 

I  never  saw  that  brother  ; 

Yet,  ever  hovering  near. 

Has  seemed  the  brooding  presence 
Of  oue  unseen,  yet  dear , 

A  touch  is  on  my  temples, 

A  breath  my  cheek  upon, 

A  soft  hand  trembles  in  my  own 
An  instant,  and  it  gone. 

In  tlie  dewy  hours  of  morning. 

In  the  moon’s  eflulgent  light. 

In  the  quiet  calm  of  evening. 

In  the  holy  hush  of  night, 

A  gentle  glance  seems  beaming 
On  me  with  light  divine ; 

And  I  need  no  voice  to  tell  me. 

Sweet  brother,  it  u  thine! 

Mary,  of  Michigan,  has  done  us  no  small  favor 
during  this  “  heated  term  ”  by  sending  us  her 


“Rustic  Bridge,”  amid  vines  and  shrubbery, 
the  long  branches  of  the  shady  trees  reaching 
across  and  shaking  hands  above,  and  the  cool 
lapsing  waters  singing  below.  The  picture  is 
cool,  refreshing,  and  full  of  poetry. 

THE  RUSTIC  BRIDGE 
BT  uaav,  or  aiaucas. 

Over  the  rustic  bridge 
Is  a  foot-path  worn  and  old. 

Where  many  have  happened  to  meet. 

Where  many  a  love  bath  been  told. 

And  lordly  maple  and  beech. 

Standing  at  either  end. 

Their  mutual  branches  reach. 

Shelter  and  shade  to  lend. 

Under  the  rustic  bridge 
The  gurgling  waters  run. 

And  shadow  there  softly  falls, 

Flecked  by  the  rays  of  the  son. 

The  pebbles  lay  white  and  still. 

Shimmers  each  silvery  shell. 

The  speckled  trout  sleeps  at  his  will, 

Or  leaps  for  the  fly  as  well. 

Beside  this  rustic  bridge. 

Above  and  down  below. 

With  tendril  and  branch  intertwined. 

Doth  the  vine  and  creeper  grow ; 

Clematis,  passing  fair. 

With  its  wealth  of  snowy  flowers  ; 

And  the  purple  grape  gleams  there 
In  the  gorgeous  Autumn  hours. 

Holding  the  rustic  bridge 
Are  abutments  strong  and  bold. 

Ledges  of  moss-grown  rock, 

Furrowed  and  proud  and  old . 

And  a  student,  pale  and  gray. 

Came  over  the  wide,  wide  sea. 

To  ask  this  rock,  they  say. 

How  old  the  world  might  be. 

Xearing  the  rustic  bridge, 

&‘e !  a  light  shallop  flies, 

Fkims  with  the  current  to  bear 
A  “Grace "  with  her  woodland  prize. 

Her  flaxen  hair,  unbound, 

Floats  in  the  soft  wind  free. 

And  her  eye,  glancing  brightly  round. 

Is  blue  as  the  Egean  sea. 

Beneath  the  rustic  bridge 
Awhile  she  rests  the  oar, 

Rebinds  her  sheaf  of  flowers. 

Recounts  her  strawberry  store ; 

Lares  her  bright  bands  in  the  stream 
’Till  their  color  melts  away — 

Whence  comes  that  silvery  gleam  T 
’Tis  her  foot  m  the  waters  at  play. 

Under  the  rustic  bridge 
She  has  marked  every  birdling’s  neat. 

And  lingers  to  And  if  they  still. 

Unfound  of  the  rover,  are  blest ; 
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Then  look*  in  the  pebbly  Btream, 

Laugh*  at  the  minnies  ”  at  play — 

Perhaps  at  her  own  heart’s  dream— 

Whichever  1  dare  nut  say. 

Leaving  the  rustic  bridge, 

She  raises  the  dripping  oar, 

Thrust*  back  the  drooping  vines, 

Then  speeds  on  her  way  a*  before — 

Gliding  adown  and  away 
To  her  home  on  the  rivulet’s  brink  ; 

Yet  she'll  rest  in  my  heart  alway. 

While  I  love,  or  remember,  or  think. 

We  have  other  favors  on  hand  from  Prairie 
Fay,  Nellie  of  Pennsylvania,  Ada  of  Michigan, 
and  some  others,  which  our  limits  require  us  to 
postpone  to  another  number. 

A  new  and  young  correspondent  in  Vermont 
writes  us  a  pleasant  letter,  from  which  we 
make  the  following  extracts : 

- ,  Vermont,  July  7, 1858. 

Ur  Editor  .  Will  you  accept  a  word  of  thanks  from 
a  young  Green  Mountain  girl?  1  am  not  so  presuming 
as  to  suppose  that  aught  1  can  say  will  prove  very  in¬ 
teresting  after  the  perusal  of  the  many  beautiful  letters 
you  are  coustantly  receiving  ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
adding  my  mite  to  the  general  thank-offering  which 
you  so  richly  deserve.  I  am  glad  to  see  one  Magazine 
encouraging  youthful  genius.  I  believe  with  you,  that 
there  is  much  of  it  in  our  land,  that,  if  properly  nur¬ 
tured,  will  one  day  bring  forth  fruit  an  hundred  fold. 
How  many  young  poets  that  feel  the  fire  of  genius  kind¬ 
ling  within  their  souhi,  fur  want  of  proper  encourage¬ 
ment  permit  it  to  pale  and  expire  ,  or,  if  it  cannot  be 
extinguished,  it  thus  loses  one  half  its  luster,  when  it 
might  become  a  bright  and  shining  light. 

It  is  a  generally  received  opinion  that  a  great  many 
of  our  young  writers  are  young  up  starts— presumers  ; 
that  they  imagine  they  have  a  wonderful  genius,  and 
make  extravagant  attempts  at  authorship,  when  in 
fact  they  are  mere  nobodiet.  Well,  perhaps  it  is  so ; 
but  1  believe  there  is  far  less  evil  in  the  world  resulting 
from  the  encouragement  of  up-start  genius,  than  from 
the  fnvolous  notions  of  the  day  that  lead  young  per¬ 
sons  to  think  more  of  their  outward  adornment  than 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind. 

I  am  glad,  heartily  glad,  that  you  have  taken  the 
position  which  you  have  done,  and  1  thank  you  for  the 
kiud,  cheering  words  which  you  breathe  forth  from  the 
pages  of  the  Ulio.  To  my  heart,  they  have  come  like 
drops  of  dew  to  the  parched  flower,  and  though  1  make 
no  pretensions  to  the  poet's  gift,  I  love  poetry,  and 
feel  a  sympathy  with  the  poet’s  deep  heart-stirrings, 
and  a  deep  mterest  in  bis  pure  and  noble  calling. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

T,  E  J. 

IjCt  not  onr  appreciating  young  correspond¬ 
ent,  who  writes  the  above,  feel  disappointed 
because  we.  have  not  inserted  the  stanzas  which 
accompanied  it.  The  lines  are  not  faulty,  and 
would  be  striking  and  pretty  applied  to  a  per¬ 
sonal  ease,  to  which  they  were  specially  appli¬ 
cable  ;  while  to  be  published  without  such  par- 
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ticular  application  they  might  appear  to  be 
rather  too  common-place. 

Among  the  books  recently  received  at  our 
offiice  we  find  a  very  neat  volume  of  Poems  of 
some  180  pages,  entitled  “  Mount  Vernon  and 
other  Poems,”  by  H.  Bice,  published  by  John 
P.  Jewett  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  Henry  P.  B.  Jewett, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  longest  poem,  which 
gives  the  title  to  the  volume,  is  devoted  to  that 
ever  memorable  spot.  Mount  Vernon.  The 
others  take  up  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  A 
fine  engraving  of  Mount  Vernon,  as  seen  from 
the  Potomac,  fronts  the  title  page.  In  glanc¬ 
ing  over  the  pages  rather  hastily,  our  eye  fell 
upon  the  following  neatly-turned  apostrophe  to 
the  Island  of  Cuba,  a  subject  of  peculiar  inter¬ 
est,  and  at  the  present  moment  attracting  spe¬ 
cial  attention ;  we  therefore  transfer  the  lines 
to  our  pages. 


BY  B.  RICB. 

Isle  of  a  summer  sea, 

Fragnnt  with  Eden’s  flowers, 

God  meant  thee  to  be  free. 

And  wills  thee  to  be  ours  .* 

The  blood  of  generous  hearts 
Has  freely  drenched  thy  soil ; 

That  blood  but  strength  imparts. 

Which  tyrants  cannot  foil  I 

Within  thy  fair  retreat, 

’Mid  victory  and  flame. 

Thy  sons  shall  yet  repeat 
Huuas  in  Freedom’s  name  I 

Yes,  where  his  ashes  rest. 

Whose  eye  revealed  a  world. 

From  tower  aod  mountain  crest, 

Our  flag  shall  be  unfurled  I 

In  truth,  it  is  but  just, 

Tliat  Freeilom’s  band  should  hold. 

Confided  to  her  trust, 

’The  key  to  lands  of  gold  I 

Our  Engravings 

Are  now  being  rapidly  forwarded  to  anbacri- 
bera,  and  to  editors  and  publishers  to  whom 
they  are  due,  as  fast  as  we  receive  postage 
stamps  to  prepay  the  postage,  or  receive 
orders  to  send  them  in  any  other  way.  We 
require  fifteen  cents  to  prepay  the  •*  Last  Sup¬ 
per,”  or  seventy-five  cents  to  prepay  the  series 
of  six  engravings.  ' 

We  are  gratified  to  find  the  “Last  Supper” 
always  exceeds  the  expectations  of  those  who 
receive  it.  Among  the  letters  recently  re¬ 
ceived  is  the  following,  from  Georgia,  which  we 
take  the  liberty  to  publish  entire  : 

Way.xmsxvillb,  Ga.,  July  12, 1858. 
Msssrs.  OAKSMira  A  Co.,  GenXt. ;  Your  favor  of  the 
28th  ult,  inclosing  B.  L.  for  my  books,  per  Express 
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(Adams’),  has  b««n  duly  recelred.  The  books  have  ' 
not  yet  arrived,  but  I  presume  they  will  ere  this  letter 
reaches  you.  The  engravings  (ten)  were  received  on 
the  3d  inst.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  praise  them,  as 
anything  I  could  say  would  detract  from  the  praise  j 
which  they  have  already  received  from  your  subscri¬ 
bers.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  we  aU  believe  we  are  I 
getting  the  worth  of  eigU  .  ddUart  for  fAree— conse-  | 
quently  wo  are  ail  highiy  pleased.  | 

Very  truly  yours,  i 

JAMES  D.  RUSS. 

The  Outer  and  the  Inner  World. 

Vkry  bright  and  beautiful  iathe  outer  world, 
with  its  rich  decorations,  its  melody  of  song, 
its  sunshine,  and  its  shadow ;  beautiful,  too,  is 
the  inner  world,  which  reposes  in  its  serene  love¬ 
liness  far  down  in  the  depths  of  our  silent  be¬ 
ing.  Without  may  be  a  calm  and  glorious  sky, 
from  whose  pure  cerulean  the  rich  sunbeams 
come  wandering  down  to  cheer  the  world  be-  i 
low;  yet  calmer  and  more  serene  is  the  bright  | 
sky  of  our  inner  world,  for  it  reflects  alt  the  i 
rosy  rays  of  the  past — all  the  soft  coloring  of  , 
childhood's  years — all  the  glorious  hues  that 
glowed  upon  the  skies  of  youth. 

Very  sweet  may  be  the  melodies  that  fill  the 
summer  heavens  of  our  outer  world ;  but  softer, 
sweeter,  are  the  tones  which  come  swelling 
up  from  the  past,  and  gladden  that  inner  land, 
for  they  are  made  up  of  sweet  home-voices, 
old  fireside  melodies,  loving  words  whose  hon¬ 
eyed  tones  are  all  of  home.  | 

We  may  wander  out  beneath  the  skies  of  | 
flowery  June,  and  revel  in  her  wealth  of  glad-  ; 
ness,  but  ever  and  anon  we  turn  within  to  the 
dear  world  of  remembered  pleasures,  and  lin¬ 
ger  there  more  fondly. 

Ah  !  it  is  sweet  to  stand  amid  the  fragrant 
orchard  blooms  of  sweet  “  lang  syne and 
there  are  voices,  too — oh  1  how  they  come 
back  at  times,  with  all  their  olden  sweet¬ 
ness,  till  the  eyes  brim  full  with  the  tearful 
tenderness  which  they  awaken. 

And  oft  there  come  gushes  of  sweet  laughter 
from  the  far-off  past ;  swelling  up  softly,  sweet¬ 
ly,  through  the  long  vanished  years,  and  smiles 
like  gleams  of  sunshine  come  and  go  forever. 

(live  me  my  inner  world,  for  there  dwell 
all  the  loved,  the  beautiful  of  other  days ; 
there  are  my  sweetest  melodies ;  there  bloom 
unchanged  my  fairest  flowers;  snd  there  the 
world’s  breath  enters  not,  dimming  the  lovely 
and  the  pure. 

Origin  of  the  Name  of  Napier. 

Sib  Charles  Napier  has  rendered  the  name 
famous  in  English  naval  warfare,  and  several 
others  of  the  name  are  conspicuous  in  history. 
Lord  Napier  is  the  present  Minister  from  En¬ 
gland  at  Washington.  We  And  in  the  National 


Intelligencer  the  following  curious  anecdote 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  name,  said  to  be 
copied  from  Debrett: 

“  The  tamily  of  Napier  is  said  to  be  descended  from 
the  ancient  Thanes  of  Lennox,  bat  assumed  the  name 
of  Napier  (Irom  the  following  event :  One  of  the  ancient 
earls  of  Lennox  bad  three  sons.  The  eldest  succeeded 
him  in  the  earldom.  The  second  was  named  Donald, 
and  the  third  Gilchrist.  The  then  King  of  Scots  being 
engaged  in  war,  and  having  convocated  his  subjects  to 
battle,  the  Earl  of  Lennox  was  called  on,  among  others, 
to  send  such  forces  as  he  could  eolleet  to  the  King’s  as¬ 
sistance,  which  he  accordingly  did,  keeping  his  eldest 
son  with  him  at  home,  but  putting  his  men  under  the 
command  of  his  two  younger  sons.  The  battle  went 
hard  with  the  Scots,  who  wore  not  only  forced  to  lose 
ground,  but  were  actually  running  away,  when  Donald 
snatched  his  father’s  standard  from  the  bearer,  charged 
the  enemy  with  the  Lennox  men,  changed  the  fortune 
of  the  day,  and  obtained  a  victory.  After  the  battle, 
as  the  custom  was,  every  one  reported  his  acts,  when 
the  King  said  ;  ‘  Te  have  all  done  valiantly  ;  but  there 
Is  one  among  you  who  bath  nae  pier,  (that  is  no 
tgual;)  and  calling  Donald  to  him,  commanded  him  to 
change  his  name  from  Lennox  to  Napier,  and  bestowed 
upon  him  the  lands  of  Gosford  and  lands  in  Fife  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  his  services.”  , 

The  New  Gold  lleglon. 

Them  la  now  aa  great  a  mah  to  Fraaer 
River,  in  the  Territory  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com¬ 
pany  on  the  North  Pacific,  as  there  was  to  Cal¬ 
ifornia  on  the  discovery  of  the  rich  gold  mines 
in  that  territory.  By  the  last  accounts  from 
California,  it  was  estimated  that  twenty-five 
thousand  men  had  left  that  State  for  Fraser 
River,  leaving  profitable  ”  diggings  ”  and  other 
property  for  sale  at  half  what  it  is  really  worth. 
We  have  accounts,  also,  that  the  tide  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  set  toward  Fraser  River  from  almost 
all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  and  some  not 
very  far  advanced  in  civilization.  They  are 
coming  from  Europe,  and  they  are  coming  from 
China  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  whole 
world  is  bound  to  get  rich  on  Fraser  River. 
They  are  already  talking  of  cutting  across-lots, 
and  making  a  short  journey  to  get  to  Fraser 
River,  Vancouver’s  Island,  &c.  They  are  go¬ 
ing  by  railway  from  Portland,  Maine,  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  railway  through  Canada  West, 
and  then  make  a  bee-line  through  the  wilder¬ 
ness  to  the  new  El  Dorado. 

Apology  for  Imtenees. 

When  the  tardy  school-boy  comes  in  at  last 
to  school,  he  is  usually  called  upon  to  give  an 
account  of  himself  and  explain  the  cause  of  his 
tardiness.  We  feel  aa  though  our  readers, 
when  this  number  reaches  them,  will  be  asking 
ns  similar  questions.  So  we  enter  at  once  on 
the  confessional,  and  own  right  up.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  moving  and  fitting  up  a  new  office, 
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A'here  the  whole  building  had  to  be  re-mod- 
tled,  and  new  preaaes  and  ateam  power  intro¬ 
duced,  the  iaeue  of  the  July  number  wag  de¬ 
layed  about  three  weeka.  We  did  hope  to  gain 
time  on  the  August  number,  so  as  to  get  it  out 
oy  the  20th  or  25th  of  July.  But  the  fates  have 
worked  against  ns.  A  leading  hand  on  the 
Magazine  proved  delinquent,  and  after  causing 
considerable  delay,  had  to  be  discharged. 
Then  the  “heated  term”  did  something  to¬ 
ward  delaying  all  departments  of  work.  Then 
several  days  were  lost  by  derangement  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  electrotyper,  who  could  not 
work  his  molds  well  in  such  hot  weather,  and 
bis  head  workman  was  also  sick.  And  last,  not 
least,  by  the  carelessness  of  some  one  in  the 
bindery  in  the  fourth  story  of  our  office,  the 
Croton  water  was  left  running  one  night,  and 
the  whole  building  in  the  morning  was  found 
flooded,  press  room,  business  office,  editorial 
rooms,  store  room,  drying  room,  compositors’ 
room  and  bindery,  all  in  a  sad  condition,  with 
a  good  deal  of  damage  to  property,  and  caus¬ 
ing  again  several  days'  delay  in  the  issue  of  the 
Magazine.  However,  it  is  out  at  last,  and  we 
believe  all  our  readers  will  agree,  that  though  It 
is  late  in  coming,  it  is  a  rich  and  sterling  num¬ 
ber,  and  well  worth  waiting  for.  We  shall,  of 
coarse,  endeavor  to  gain  time  on  future  num¬ 
bers,  till  the  Magazine  shall  be  issued  as  early 
as  desirable.  We  hope  our  friends  of  the  press 
will  not  entirely  overlook  our  offering  this 
month,  if  we  are  late. 

Books  Reoelwed  at  this  Office. 

“  Fundamental  Philosophy.”  ByJas.  Balmes. 
Translated  from  the  Spanish  by  Henry  F. 
Brownson,  M.  A.  New-York:  D.  A  J.  Sadlier. 

“  George  Melville."  An  American  Novel. 
Mew  York :  W.  B.  C.  Clark  *  Co. 

“The  Hand  but^notthe  Heart.”  A  Story, by 
T.  S.  Arthur.  New  York :  Derby  &  Jackson. 

“The  Three  Beauties.”  By  Mrs.  Emma  D. 
E.  N.  Southworth.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peter¬ 
son  &  Co. 

Mkry  Forrest. 

We  regret  that  a  poem  from  the  pen  of  this 
gifted  correspondent  has  been  crowded  from 
our  pages  for  August.  The  one  which  she  last 
sent  us  was  one  of  the  flneetfromapen  always 
rich  in  expression  and  beautiful  in  thoughtr 
We  are  sure  that  hereafter  her  poems  will  take 
a  high  rank  in  the  literature  of  the  country. 

Tlse  Atlantic  Telegraph. 

Still  Another  Trial. 

SiNCi  our  remarks  on  this  subject  were  put 
in  type,  we  hare  farther  news  from  the  tele¬ 
graph  fleet,  the  vessels  all  having  returned  to  j 


Ang., 

Queenstown.  The  cable  broke  near  the  Aga¬ 
memnon.  Having  twenty-five  hundred  miles  of 
cable  left,  it  was  determined  to  proceed  immo 
diately  on  another  trial.  The  fleet  would  be 
ready  to  leave  Queenstown  on  the  17th  of  July, 
and  perhaps  before  this  number  reaches  most 
of  our  readers,  the  great  experiment,  so  fa  as 
the  present  season  is  concerned,  will  be  flm.lly 
decided.  No  subject  of  the  present  day  excites 
greater  interest. 

The  Army  and  the  Mormons. 

The  United  States  army  has  at  last  entered 
Salt  Lake  City  without  shedding  blood.  The 
Mormons  had  nearly  all  deserted  their  homes 
and  migrated  south,  making  their  temporary 
head-quarters  at  their  new  city  of  Provo.  But 
by  the  efforts  of  Governor  Gumming  and  the 
Peace  Commissioners  sent  by  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment,  a  compromise  has  been  effected.  A 
free  pardon  has  been  offered  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  Mormons  for  treason  and  all  polit¬ 
ical  offenses,  provided  they  return  to  their 
homes  and  yield  obedience  to  the  civil  author¬ 
ities  and  the  laws.  It  is  said  the  Mormons  are 
generally  accepting  the  terms  and  are  return¬ 
ing  to  Salt  Lake  City.  The  main  body  of  the 
army  had  passed  through  the  city  and  en¬ 
camped  some  thirty  miles  beyond.  It  is  stated 
that  Brigham  Young  expressed  a  willingness  to 
be  tried  for  treason,  provided  his  jury  should 
be  made  up  entirely  of  Mormons. 

The  serpent  of  Mormonism  thus  far  is  scolnhed, 
not  killed.  And  we  trust  that  such  a  law  ns 
was  introduced  into  Congress  last  session  (we 
do  not  recollect  whether  it  passed  or  not),  for 
the  punishment  of  moral  offenses  in  the  Terri¬ 
tories,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  all  the 
States,  will  hereafter  be  enforced  in  Utah. 

My  Thirty  Yean  Oat  of  the  Senate. 

Messrs.  Oaksmith  k  Co.,  puplishers  of  this 
Magazine,  have  in  press  this  great  work  of  Ma¬ 
jor  Jack  Downing  (a  counterpart  to  Col.  Ben¬ 
ton’s  Thirty  Years  in  the  Senate),  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  one  volume,  large  duodecimo,  of  near¬ 
ly  Sve  hundred  pages,  illustrated  by  about  seven¬ 
ty  very  rich  and  characteristic  engravings.  The 
volume  will  be  sold  at  the  low  price  of  one  dol¬ 
lar  and  a  quarter,  with  the  usual  discount  to 
the  trade.  The  electrotyping  having  been 
somewhat  delayed  during  the  late  “heated 
term,”  the  work  will  not  be  ready  for  publica¬ 
tion  till  about  the  last  of  September.  But  or¬ 
ders  are  solicited  from  the  trade  and  from  in¬ 
dividuals,  which  will  be  supplied  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  received.  Individuabi  in¬ 
closing  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  to  the  publish¬ 
ers,  will  receive  the  book  by  mail  as  soon  as  it 
is  out,  postage  paid,  .\ddress  Oaksmith  k  Co., 

I  Nos.  112  and  lU  William  street.  New  York, 


